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PREFACE 


In times of confusion and passion it is very difficult 
to observe what actually happens, and much more 
difficult to make others see and feel with the correct 
emphasis what has happened. To avoid this difficulty 
and its attendant danger of misinformation, I have 
kept two safeguards in view: everything has been 
written within a day of ita actual occurrence or telling, 
usually in the evening of the same day; and, because 
in passing from ear to mouth stories acquire growths 
which, though always picturesque, are usually untrue, 
no happening, with but one or two exceptions, has been 
recounted that was not either experienced by the 
person who told me of it, or by myself. 

As a matter of record of how we reacted to certain of 
our surroundings I have entered a few of our talks and 
8 few thoughts which I believe are largely typical. Parts 
of the journal are decidedly unpleasant; but if we are 
to build a better world we must face not the facts, but 
all the facts, and I offer no apology for telling things 
which are distasteful to all of us. 

That the book, written by an American, should be 
printed in England may require explanation. The 
American publishing houses to which the MS. was sent 
did not see their way to venturing it, while Mr. Daniel 
has been encouragingly interested. The former explains 
also the unfortunate delay in the appearance of the 
book. 

Possibly an apology is due the fellows whom I have 
so inadequately mentioned in the story, and possibly, 
too, to those connected with the work whom I have not 
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mentioned, because any account of the French equipes 
should properly include all, both abroad and at home, 
whose combined efforts created the F.W.V.R.C. 

I wish most gratefully to thank the various friends 
who have copied and typed sections of the story, and 
aided in its preparation, especially my mother, who 
has made possible its publication. 

D. OWEN STEPHENS. 


Moy.uan, Pa., U.S.A. 
November, 1920. 
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With Quakers in France 


I 
CROSSING THE OCEAN 


Sept. 13, 1917—The American Friends’ Reconstruction 
Unit trained for six weeks at Haverford College, in the 
hottest part of the summer. There were some ninety 
of us there. Through half of each morning we sat in 
the college halls and received lectures on various 
subjects: housing, sanitation, social work, emergency 
relief work, Catholicism (from a Catholic), first aid, 
diseases and how to avoid them, bacteriology, France, 
the French people. Through the other half of each 
morning we collected about small tables and received 
concentrated lessons in French. The afternoons went 
to physical work: farming, automobiles, carpentry in 
very elementary forms. Our hours from bed, through 
the day, and to bed again, were carefully regulated, and 
our diet was carefully regulated. We had two showers 
a day, setting up drills and daily gymnasium work. 
Swimming was required and taught—that was the only 
thing carrying any ominous suggestion. On Saturdays 
the whole group took hikes, each hike being longer than 
the last. This conditioning seemed to be the chief 
benefit of the training. 

During the six weeks we met and got to know each 
other. It was a surprising group: fellows came from 
California, the Middle West, the East, the South. It 
was like a college except that the men averaged older 
and more sober. Our ideas and convictions were little 

ll 
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spoken of; it was a time of doing and looking ahead, 
not of reflecting. 

I found myself rooming with a fellow from Nebraska, 
Raymond Mesner. He did not talk much, and when 
he did it was very quietly and surely. He knew farming, 
evidently from experience, and at times read a thick 
book about God and Religion. He could not swim— 
he had demonstrated that in the pool several times ; 
yet without saying anything to any one about it, he 
one day did the spectacular thing of diving from the 
board at the deep end and splashmg his way to the 
other. 

The whole group of ninety was to sail at the same 
time, but passport difficulties interfered. On each 
boat throughout several weeks small numbers left, until 
at last the major portion of fifty got away at one time. 
The next week Mesner and I could go with six others. 
By chance we had been thrown together; our 
experiences and interests had been quite different ; 
neither knew the other intimately ; we were both slow 
at making friends, yet we naturally gravitated toward 
each other. 


Sept. 14—Our departure from America was highly 
exciting: the rattle of filling the hold of the ship, officials 
opening our blanket rolls and knapsacks, other officials 
writing upon and stamping our passports, a maze of 
people moving about or standing idle. We went below 
to our rooms: narrow stairways, narrow white-panelled 
hallways, miniature beds, round portholes, the smell 
of tar, oakum, and a musty odour partly dry, partly wet. 

In the middle of the afternoon the steamer slowly 
floated into the river. Clear of the dock she swung 
round and then moved smoothly past the pile of buildings 
of lower New York, the Statue of Liberty and various 
bits of land, out into the open sea. 
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Sept. 15.—To-day notices were posted, 
‘* Everybody report at his lifeboat at 3 p.m. 
for life drill.” 

At noon we ran into a bank of low fog which hung 
about the ship, blotting out everything on the water 
a hundred and fifty yards away, yet showing blue sky 
plainly in the zenith. Three o’clock came with the 
fog grown heavier. Every minute the foghorn sounded 
a low, long, wet blast, which seemed each time to warrant 
an answer from somewhere, but none came. We met 
on the open deck nearest the water, in little groups 
which we thought were under our lifeboats. The night 
before, the two boats at the stern had been swung over 
the rail, and we wondered whether we would practise 
getting into the boats. We were all wearing our lifebelts 
as a result of having discovered how to put them on. 
An officer appeared calling the roll for each boat and 
making sure our belts were put on correctly. This 
seemed quite unnecessary and simply a precaution. 
When we came on deck, after leaving our lifebelts in 
our rooms, the fog had vanished. 

The sun sank through a brilliantly clear sky, leaving 
a huge spectrum behind it which rapidly shrank to a 
narrow line and disappeared into a cold starry night. 
We had watched this from the stern, and in trying to 
find the companionway to go below, one of us turned 
on an electric flash. Immediately a large figure in 
uniform appeared and said, ‘‘ No lights, no lights!” 

When we turned in we found the steel cap of our 
porthole clamped down to keep any light from showing 
outside. That night we went to bed discussing just 
what kind of a hole we thought a torpedo would make 
in the side of a ship, in what direction she would explode, 
how large an opening she would tear and how deep. 
None of us were afraid it would happen; we found it 
an interesting topic and to some extent appropriate. 
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Sept. 17—The waves have grown to huge underlying 
swells some sixty yards between crests. There is some- 
thing almost terrifying in a majestic way about these 
giant heaves as they roll down upon you at incredible 
speed, lift you up, pause you there, let you slowly down, 
and roll steadily away on the other side. 


Sept. 18.—The individuals on the boat are a mixture. 
There is a Salvation Army contingent headed for the 
American camps. It has secured one corner of the 
deuxieme class salon de conversation and there its 
members blow trombones, sing, pray, and study French, 
each in turn and with great gusto. There are five or 
six young priests who appear in long black or warm 
white robes and silently walk the deck. A number of 
Y.M.C.A. are among the first class passengers, some in 
uniform and some not. Then there is our group of 
eleven going to join the English Friends, we do not know 
where. There are also some Red Cross Nurses who wear 
their insignia on the front of their dark hats. All the rest 
are French—more women than men. 

This morning on the lower deck I saw the stokers 
feeding: black hands and black faces, their breakfast 
@ grey grease with bits of carrot in it. They chattered 
in French and laughed. 

There is one gun fore and one aft, and by each there 
is always a gunner wearing a blue tam-o’-shanter with 
ared knobontop. It strikes one at first as foolish beside 
the long grey gun. On the bridge are always two officers 
in well-groomed blue uniforms; from the lookout on 
the mast a face always peers over the high canvas rail. 


Sept. 19.—Rooming with Mesner and me is a third one 
of our men; he has very precise features, a very precise 
mind, a remarkable head for statistics, and an energy 
of spirit which shows that he is in the work hard; this 
is Griest. 
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Sept. 20.—In the evening all lifeboats were swung over 
the side ready to lower. For the first time our star- 
board and port lights were put out and we moved in 
absolute darkness save for the brilliant phosphorescence 
in our wake, shining like a road under automobile 
lights. 


Sept. 21.—The ship is now taking a zigzag course, 
changing her direction through 30 degrees and back 
every couple of miles. Both guns are ready for action, 
and two men are by the one forward all the time. Two 
lookouts stand in the bow, two in the crow’s nest and 
four on the bridge, with binoculars, all continually 
scanning the surface of the sea. 


Sept. 22.—Last night, leaning against one of the large 
ventilator hoods out of the wind, I heard these scraps 
of talk from a group of first cabin passengers—the night 
was clear, the sea very smooth and our wake shone like 
a bright ribbon, making three great sweeps to the western 
horizon. 

‘* Are you going to sleep on deck to-night ? ” 

‘*I had thought I would.” 

‘‘T had thought I would too, but the most dangerous 
time of day is just the time they wash the decks when 
it is growing light and you have to go to your rooms 
anyway.” 

‘* And it is only by merest chance a sub will see us at 
night.” 

“Still, I have an outside stateroom and I don’t 
like to think of the surface of the water being so 
close.” 

‘‘T think myself to-morrow is going to be the 
big day.” 

‘‘ Well, I heard the Captain telling Mr. Smith that he 
had made thirty trips and had not seen one yet.”’ 
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““I know, but the second mate has been torpedoed 
twice.” 

‘IT wonder how far a torpedo will carry ? ”’ 

** About three miles.” 

‘“‘ That can hardly be.” 

“Still, that is what they say.” 

And soon. Such talks begin wherever any group of 
passengers come together. 


Sept. 23.—Yesterday the rumour spread that we would 
sight the light at the mouth of the Gironde River some 
time between dusk and midnight. Mesner and I decided 
to stay up until we saw it, so we made periodic trips to 
the bow to watch. The night was very clear, and about 
eight o’clock the ship swung her course from south of 
east to more than north-east. At eleven the lookout 
in the bows exclaimed something and pointed ahead. 
We strained our eyes, but it was nearly half an hour 
before we could see the flashes. The light was more 
than thirty miles away, so we turned in, into steamer 
chairs. Soon, apparently, we were wakened by brilliant 
flashes across our faces. The ship had come quite close 
to the centre of two brilliant thin arms of light which 
followed each other around the sea, blinding us as they 
swept over our ship. We slowed down; a red light 
approached disclosing a vessel beneath it; a boat floated 
toward us; and in the glare of a small reflector the 
pilot climbed aboard. The ship moved in again toward 
a group of small red and green lights and we turned 
into bed. I had a mixture of feelings—glad that we 
had come safely, yet disappointed that we had not been 
at least chased by a submarine—TI felt cheated out of 
@ great experience. | 

The excitement was too much; I awoke before sunrise 
and stuck my head through the porthole. A low strip 
of lavender with shapes of trees and houses along it lay 
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a mile across the water. We were not in motion, and 
a black freighter was approaching us from _ behind. 
Ahead were several full-rigged ships with sails furled, 
and one or two schooners. The water was a semi-opaque 
green, and, as I looked down at it, it began to boil about 
our stern ; and we started up the river to Bordeaux. 


IT 
PARIS 


Sept. 24.—In the evening at the Bordeaux station we 
had an hour to wait. The station was filled with soldiers 
dressed in grey-blue, going for trains and waiting about 
the rooms. Almost all had two large packs and a loaf 
of bread, not wrapped, and three feet long. The 
difference of language made one feel strangely isolated. 
At ten o'clock our train backed in. We piled into a 
second class compartment in a short corridor car. Soon 
a shrill whistle sounded, the train jerked and we jolted 
out of the station. We tried to sleep, five of us in the 
one compartment, but with the constant jolting, whistle- 
squeals from the engine, and stops at stations where 
people tried to get into our carriage, we did not do more 
than occasionally nod. It was a long night, but as 
soon as the light showed anything outside the windows 
until we pulled into the underground station in Paris, 
we eagerly watched everything that passed the windows. 
Flat country cut into little patches of low-growing 
stuff ; occasional vineyards with individual little plants ; 
long lines of tall-stemmed trees bordering roads; a few 
hedges, but no fences; villages with low houses of grey 
and warm white walls with roofs of red or mouse-coloured 
tile and, once in a while, of grey slate; little strips of 
gardens, the barns long and low like the houses, and 
generally part of the houses; round haystacks neatly 
thatched ; everything from the ploughed fields to the 
18 
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little spots of flower-beds looking as though they had 
been cared for with affection. 

Mesner, the middle west farmer, after looking at it 
silently for over an hour, exclaimed, “Say! it’s just a 
big truck patch; gosh! isn’t it neat?’ The whole 
trip through France was so impressive that I quite 
forgot the war, and when we arrived in Paris I saw it 
first entirely detached from its present. So many 
buildings with histories, so many squares with histories, 
it seemed a place to be done homage to. 

Our eight were taken to the Red Cross headquarters 
and enrolled, to a police bureau, where we were registered 
and where applications were made for various papers 
allowing us to be seen in Paris, eat bread, and breathe. 
After these grants were made, we applied for the most 
important paper of all, our “Carnet” [pronounced 
Carnay]. This will allow us to work and eat in certain 
regions. Griest, Mesner and I are destined for the 
Somme in the region of Ham, some eighty miles north 
of Paris, and the Mission’s nearest working place to the 
front. [Ham is pronounced somewhat between ‘‘Am ”’ 
and ‘‘Ahm,” which lends it more dignity than it appears 
to have in English.] 

We met the rest of the Haverford fellows, some of 
whom had sailed three weeks before and were wearing 
their grey uniforms and the red and black star of the 
English Friends. There are about eighty of our men 
here. Each day, as their carnets arrive, they leave 
for work ; some go to Dole, where the English have their 
mill for making the houses; some to Ornans [the “s” 
is silent], where they are to start a similar mill run by the 
Americans; others to various groups of workers in the 
devastated regions where they put up the houses. 


Sept. 26.—Mondays and Tuesdays are no-meat days, 
and next month we are to be limited to two-thirds of 
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a pound of bread apiece per day. But all these measures 
seem to be more precautionary than necessary, as we have 
plenty to eat. We do not have much sugar, but that 
may be due to custom and not shortage. The bread is 
inspiring: whole wheat in thin loaves, a metre long, 
with several diagonal, healed cuts along the top. The 
butter, though not plentiful, is very good. The cheese 
is plentiful and most effective, even at a distance. 


Sept. 27.—After three days of Paris much of its first 
impressiveness has disappeared, and what now is evident 
is not its difference from American cities but its sameness 
to them. In all its many features, Paris could be New 
York or Philadelphia; streets, electric cars, buildings, 
men, women, subways, stores, taxicabs, carts, horses, 
three meals a day, beds, electric lights, newspapers, books ; 
of course the language is French, but that implies a 
surface distinction, and altogether the differences are 
only in the minor things. Paris is a city, and however 
striking its individualities, they cannot remove it from 
being a huge, concentrated, feverishly busy nucleus of 
wealth, business, and poverty. 

This evening the three of us walked along the Grand 
Boulevards. The streets were almost dark and crowds 
of people jostled each other under the few dimmed 
blue lamps. The sidewalks here are wide and the 
tables were crowded with military men and fashionably 
dressed women. Griest said, “‘ Paris is making a good 
bluff at being gay.” In the middle of the throng stood 
a Poilu and a girl lost in a long kiss, making the people 
turn out to pass them. Under the lights of a theatre 
entrance a group of girls clung to our arms and sensing 
no response almost immediately moved away. Further 
on I suddenly saw two brilliant black eyes peering into 
mine ; & voice was saying, ‘‘ Kees mee, please.”’ A flush 
of discordant emotions came over me, the face vanished, 
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and I saw Griest moving on ahead through the crowd. 
We joined each other and walked back through side 
streets, the three of us wondering in how far morals 
were comparative and in how far they were absolute. 


Sept. 28.—I have twice seen Notre Dame and wondered 
at it ; a piece of real art, a sincere and reverent creation ; 
from inside its perpendicular lines and areas of coloured 
light, from outside its great mass and wealth of detail. 
It threw me into a high state of enthusiasm. 

Mesner and I went to two smaller churches, St. Germain- 
des-Pres, and St. Etienne-du-Mont, and he put our 
thoughts into words when he said the latter depressed 
him. St. Germain-des-Pres struck us as being very 
intimate in contrast to a certain dignified reserve of Notre 
Dame, but as we stood inside St. Etienne we both felt a 
disappointment which soon became a questioning of the 
significance of all this equipment and machinery of 
religion that we have seen ; there is so much form about 
it all that perhaps the form and the symbolism have 
become the religion. 


Sept. 29.—I went to the Louvre but found only a little 
sculpture. The place was pervaded by the presence 
of the Unknown Lady, certainly a very subtile, beautiful 
thing. I asked a guard if it was at all possible to see 
the paintings—Rembrandt and Vermeer. ‘‘ Ah, they 
are not here, not here! ”’ 

This afternoon— Des Invalides—many captured 
German cannon, parts of Zeppelins and a couple of 
aeroplanes. After that Napoleon’s tomb, France’s 
elaborate tribute to her Cesar who tried to conquer the 
world with patriotism and killings. 


Sept. 30.—The last twenty hours have been intense 
ones. I had been trying a couple of sketches of Notre 
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Dame from the lower quays of the Seine on the south 
side, and was walking towards the hotel through a 
shopping district. I suddenly discovered I was in the 
midst of a sea of black. There were so many people 
it was difficult to move through the crowd, and for block 
after block there was no relief from women in mourning, 
except an occasional uniform of horizon-blue. The 
thing was first startling, then oppressive, and then terrify- 
ing. One felt thankful when one passed near a woman 
in the normal state of wearing a light dress. I felt 
ashamed of being young and in their midst. I hurried 
through it and on to the hotel and supper, burning with 
@ mixture of indignation and depression from which 
I wanted to escape in some way. 

The opera ‘“‘ Manon”’ was playing, and a party of four 
decided to go, three of us boys and the wife of one. I was 
anxious to hear some of Massenet’s music, but we found 
every seat sold. That changed the complexion of the 
evening, the result being that we went to some 
sort of a musical Revue. The place was full of 
various uniforms and the show was a remarkable 
pot-pourri: chorus girls dressed in the American 
flag, catchy tunes, French-American jokes, extreme 
dancing, legs, and monologues which, being in French, 
were mostly beyond me. The theatre was not large: 
directly behind us there were three soldiers talking 
English with three girls talking French, and as the place 
grew hotter and stuffier it became evident that they 
were drunk, but nobody seemed to mind. Eventually 
one of the pairs behind us moved into the seats beside 
me, he with his arm about her. 

On top of this, Sunday morning came, blazing with 
sunshine. I walked toward Notre Dame to be inside 
during high mass. After the brilliance of out-of-doors 
the interior was cool, dark, and mysterious. The place 
was so huge that things looked dim and hazy at the far 
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end. People of all kinds were moving in and a few out. 
An old man knelt for an instant and hurried on; two 
men in blue uniforms stopped by a pillar, one dipped 
his fingers into a large marble shell of water, touched 
the tips of the other’s fingers, both crossed themselves 
and went out. Somewhere nearby coins were being 
shaken in a box, and I realized that alms were being 
asked. In the distance steady points of yellow light 
marked a row of candles, and I was always conscious 
of coloured windows high above. I moved on through 
rows of huge pillars feeling that one ought to walk on 
tip-toe but noticing that nobody else did. A great 
mass of yellow candle-light at the foot of Our Lady and 
above it a great, intricate, blue, purple rose window. 
The organ burst into a roar behind us, and for the next 
hour or more [ stood in a corner of smooth-worn walls, 
looking, listening, and feeling, while the sensuous appeal 
of a great form of worship grew and grew upon me and 
became almost overwhelming. Eventually I wandered 
out into the eternal sunlight and blue sky and felt a 
keen relief. 


Oct. 2.—Sunday evening after we had got in bed and 
were just losing consciousness we became aware of a 
humming as of a mosquito about our ears, at the same 
time of voices—*‘ There she is!”’, “Do you see her?” 
We jumped out of bed and to the window. It was a 
clear moon-lit night; three small stars in a very short 
line were moving steadily across the sky and emitting 
this low, penetrating whine. She was patrolling the 
skies above Paris. 


Oct. 3.—I am becoming dangerously confident in 
my attitude towards the French language. I have 
made seven or eight purchases in French, can order 
three different kinds of eggs and distinguish between 
café and chocolat, and I can produce bars of chocolate 
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from three different stores on no-chocolat days. How- 
ever, when to-day I tried to buy a postage stamp in 
French I was answered in perfect English—the most 
chilling reception that one can receive. 


Oct. 4—This afternoon I went to a concert of chamber 
music—Beethoven and Mendelssohn. It was interesting 
in that the music was German and two of the musicians 
had German names—Haas and Baum. No matter 
what they say about nationalism in art, art itself is so 
fundamental in its appeal that it rises above any such 
separations. The Beethoven, though an early composi- 
tion, had the profound, stirring, Jehovah-like strokes. 


Oct. 9.—We have met our first Englishman, and I hope 
the encounter was not typical. The English Friends 
have just moved their offices and are consequently upset, 
so they called in some of us to help. We heard that 
a Franklin had asked for two carpenters, and Mesner and 
I went down expecting to build shelves, tables, benches, 
closets, or perhaps a house. We waited a long time and 
at last Franklin came in; it was a curious way of talking 
our language that greeted us: 

“* Are you chaps the two carpenters I asked for ? ”’ 

We said we hoped we were carpenters. 

*‘ Well, I say, do you mind waiting a few minutes ? ” 

No, we didn’t mind and stood around. After a time 
of bustling about, Franklin addressed us again : 

“Now what I really want you to do is to tack these 
racks here. And get them exactly straight ’’—they 
were four cards to be tacked to the wall—*‘ Do you 
think you can do that ?”’ 

* Sure.” 

We tacked them up. 

*“ Now I would like this map put up over my desk like 
this. You don’t mind, do you?” 

‘* No, we would be glad to,” and we did it. 
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“* What’s next ?” 

“Well, that’s all I really want to-day, you know. 
Yes, I am very much obliged to you, you know! ” 

And we two carpenters walked out. 


Oct. 11.—Working for the English Friends in their 
new Offices, filing letters and bookkeeping. It is a 
decided temptation to make fun of the differences between 
the English and us; a difference of inflection has that 
remarkable effect. To-day it was the secretary with 
whom I came in contact, a quiet man who talks very 
much to the point and has a most graceful sense of 
humour. The carpentry episode, however, remains a 
mystery. 

To-night I came in with books for the winter, 
biographies of Millet, Michael Angelo, and Rembrandt. 
Griest looked at them and with a laugh produced a 
History of France and a Life of Napoleon. Mesner 
very quietly matched us with an Organic Chemistry 
and a thick History of England. We sound like a 
heavier-headed crowd than we are. 


Oct. 12.—Our carnets have arrived; small red books 
with blank pages partly filled out with writing and 
official stamps: ‘Carnet d’Etranger, held in Place of 
the Card of Identity, with Permits to Live in and Travel 
Safely in the Army Zone, in the Cantons of Ham, 
Guiscard, Nesle, Roye and Noyon.”’ It is a very formid- 
able piece of harmlessness, but it means that at last we 
can begin the work we set out to do three months ago. 


Oct. 13.—We go to-morrow to Ham. This is in almost 
the centre of the crescent-shaped area which the Germans 
evacuated last March. 
I found biographies of Beethoven and Chopin; they 
are in French and will therefore serve two purposes. 
To-night the first mail ! 


III 
HAM 


Oct. 15.—In the early morning eleven of us left Paris 
in a long train of coaches almost entirely filled with 
military passengers. The small compartments, small 
engines and shrill whistles seemed more familiar this 
second time. After an hour of travelling we passed 
through the region of the old lines: trenches and areas 
of barbed wire zigzagged across fields, while many small 
shell-holes showed as hollows of brown earth in the 
green grass about these trenches. The towns here were 
partly destroyed; the stations, bare wooden shacks 
alongside the heaps of bricks of the former station. 
By noon we had arrived at our terminus, Noyon ; here, 
too, the depot was a wooden shack covered with tar 
paper. One of the English Friends in his grey uniform 
met us—Clements, a smiling, cordial fellow. He saw 
to our baggage and then led us across an open space to 
the hotel for a lunch in a huge white room furnished 
with rough tables and benches. 

We realized this was the war zone—the many blue 
uniforms, the army automobile trucks, the temporary 
station buildings; but a normal warm sun shone upon 
it from a clear blue sky, and it all felt ordinary and 
natural. 

Just as we were leaving the hotel we were surprised 
by a series of cracks, guns close by, and discovered 
everybody looking up and shading their eyes with one 
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hand. We looked too and soon saw it, a little white 
T-shaped speck far higher than any we had seen above 
Paris, and of course a German machine. The shrapnel 
burst near it—small, intense white puffs; and long after- 
wards, the faint “pops’’ of the explosions came down. 
He was headed directly over us, and a French officer 
coming along motioned us under cover. I expected 
some bombs to fall aimed at the station: he was two 
miles up and we only a hundred yards from the station ; 
I asked how good their aim was and was told never 
very good, so I immediately figured he would miss the 
station by just one hundred yards. We were blocked 
from the street by an officer in the doorway, so we 
watched through a window the pufis of smoke bursting 
near the aeroplane and after him as he moved across 
the sky. I will admit my knees were unsteady in an 
aggravating way that I could not control, while my 
mind kept assuring me that if a bomb dropped it would 
probably not hit anywhere near. Gradually the plane 
moved off and the guns stopped firing. 

There were three hours to spare while Clements had 
various things done to our carnets by officials, so we 
walked through the town. All the shops were open 
and plenty of people about, mostly military; there 
were also many auto trucks, and two-wheeled, one- 
horse carts, all painted light blue-grey. 

The guns again began to pound; immediately a 
bugle sounded; people walked leisurely for shelter 
and stopped in doorways to look upward. We saw the 
white puffs of smoke, this time directly above, and the 
plane as nearly overhead as anything could be. This 
time my knees were entirely steady and the far-off 
miniature game of tag became only fascinating. 

We crossed a small stream winding through the town, 
and, at two points along this, found great holes torn 
in the blocks of houses, and, around these cavities, areas 
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of buildings with shattered windows. Evidently in the 
centre of these holes bridges had been blown up to cover 
the retreat. 

The red tape finished, we loaded freight, baggage, and 
ourselves into a big truck and started north along a 
fine road. As we sat in the truck, looking behind us, 
the road grew more and more wonderful, simply because 
it continued to be straight—up over one, two, three 
rises, the last higher than the others, so that we could 
look across several miles of low hills. We rumbled 
through villages. On one side was a railroad, the ends 
of each rail curled out of shape, a complete, ingenious 
piece of destruction. We pulled into Ham, wound 
about its streets and finally stopped before a corner 
house on the edge of the town. There we unloaded and 
carried all our luggage up through a dark, damp house 
to the attic. A still, depressing, cold night had set in. 
Griest, Mesner and I chose the same section of attic 
for our room. We dumped our baggage on a dusty, 
bare, wooden floor, went out into the yard and washed 
in water as cold as ice, parted our hair by candle-light 
and sat about for supper. We were met by nothing 
but the English accent. There was only one stove 
in the house—in the dining-room—and that no larger 
than a section of stove pipe. The supper was fine; 
the eight English Friends to whose group we were to 
be an addition were cordial, interesting and interested. 
We turned into our folding cots and three blankets 
early, and nearly froze through the night. 


Oct. 17.—To-day we were at last on the job. After 
breakfast our large truck pulled up to the gate—we 
piled on and started out of the town over a flat country 
towards our villages and towards the front. We stopped 
at Tugny-et-pont [pronounced approximately: Teuny- 
ay-pon], a small village: fragments of brick wall and 
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heaps of bricks. Here we loaded the truck with sections 
of one of the Friends’ houses. Robinson, a husky and 
very quiet Englishman, acted as foreman. The sections 
require two men to handle them. 

We were working beside the small church and, when 
done, went inside. Windows were shattered in places 
and the pipes of the organ gone. Under the tower, 
holes were battered in the walls a yard apart and a foot 
above the floor; apparently the retreating Germans 
did not have time to blow up the tower. Outside was 
a small burying-ground. There were three grave mounds 
with rough wooden posts at their heads; ‘‘ Gefallen ” 
and ‘‘ Hier ruht in Gott,’ with names and numbers 
following, were lettered on each. The cross arms of the 
crosses had been torn off and lay where they had fallen 
across the mounds. I asked Robinson if the church 
towers had been used for observation posts, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, the Curé of Aubigny, the next village 
beyond, has told me of staying in the belfry of his church 
through several days and nights, giving signals to the 
French.” Knowing that, it is easy to understand why 
high towers of all kinds are being destroyed by both 
armies. 

With our load we drove across country through a 
couple of partly destroyed villages to Villers St. Christophe 
[pronounced : Villair San Christoff], a larger town than 
the others. For the rest of the day we hauled sections. 
Our last load we took down a narrow, twisting side street, 
lined with low brick walls and low brick houses from 
which little children and little old women peered at our 
truck as it rattled past them, filling the whole right-of- 
way. We carried our house sections through a narrow 
gateway and laid them beside a truck patch. An old 
bent man and his old wrinkled wife appeared from a low 
doorway and eyed curiously our khaki trousers, puttees 
and maroon college sweaters. Robinson, dressed in 
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the Friends’ grey uniform, explained to them who we 
were—‘‘ Ah! Les Amis Americains!” she said, in a 
strange far-off way. The old man carried bricks for 
us to rest the sections on, and, when we had brought 
the last, asked when we would start building. Our 
leader told him perhaps within two weeks. 

In the morning several observation balloons arose, 
the nearest four or five miles distant, and hung there 
all day. Planes were flying overhead continually and 
some six times we saw Boche planes fired at. Once a 
French plane headed for the lines and finally came 
under the Boche fire. While the French shrapnel gives 
little white puffs, the German gives brownish grey, so 
that one is easy to distinguish from the other. 

St. Quentin [San Kantan] is only eight miles from 
Villers St. Christophe, and we heard at odd times deep 
booms of guns. For some reason or other, neither the 
smashed villages, the distant guns, nor the firing to 
kill at the airmen overhead has impressed me yet. I am 
quite conscious in an intellectual sense of war being 
everywhere in evidence and even of men killing each 
other ten miles away in that direction, but that is all. 
Though I know it is all real, I feel it is a kind of dream. 


Oct. 18.—Mesner and I put the roof on one of the Mission’s 
houses, working with two French carpenters. They 
were old men in civilian clothes, baggy corduroy breeches, 
dirty shirts and flowing neckties. They were patient 
with us and we learned not only the construction of 
the roof, but that ‘‘un marteau” was “a hammer,” 
“Vautre coté” was ‘the other side,” ‘le suivant ”’ 
was “‘ the next,” and, most necessary of all, “ attention ”’ 
[a’-tan’-see-on’], which they called out with such pep 
and so well accented that you just naturally “ cheezed 
it’ whenever you heard it. 

At supper one of the English fellows remarked most 
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. casually, ““I saw an aeroplane hit this afternoon; it 
came down like a dead leaf.” 


Oct. 19.—Mesner and I began on the foundation aills 
and joints of one of our huts on the border of Villers 
St. Christophe, under heavy clouds and intermittent 
rain. 

Returning by truck to-night, we passed through a 
field of red bricks, ten or more acres. That, some one 
- gaid, was one of the villages allotted us for putting up 
houses, but as yet it was in view of the German lines 
and too close to the front to allow the people to return. 
We had driven through this area twice before, but until 
to-day I had not realized that it had once been a village— 
Bray St. Christophe. 


Oct. 20.—Roof and purlins of yesterday’s house. A 
shrivelled old woman and man came smiling to see it. 
They jabbered so rapidly that we could not understand— 
we got that they were the future owners, but that was all. 


Oct. 21, S—By noon it had become a golden clear day 
and Mesner and I decided to walk about Ham. The 
streets were filled with blue uniforms, many of which 
were worn by negroes, we supposed from North Africa. 

We came across three U.S. engineers and talked over 
what kind of trips we had had across, what we were 
working at, and what part of the States we were from. 
They were intelligent-looking fellows, much impressed 
by what they had seen. They asked us what we thought 
of Paris, and when we answered that it was ‘“‘ some 
city’ one of them said, ‘“‘ Yes, we have been looking 
for some little misses about here but there aren’t any. 
I guess the Boche took them all.” We have seen quite 
@ number of young women in the villages but we did not 
say so—I have nothing yet to say—I am still hoping 
what I have seen and heard is not typical. 
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The town is intact save for the regions about one or 
two of the bridges and cross-roads, where those places 
have been blown up, and a large fort-chateau in the 
highest part of the city which has been completely 
shattered. Masses of masonry as large as a city house 
are turned over on their sides and landslides of brick 
and stone spread wide. Many of the underground 
passage-ways have been torn open. With aeroplanes 
humming overhead we moved through these numerous 
dungeons of the middle ages, up spiral staircases, along 
passage-ways far under ground, and looked through slits 
in the wall built for archers to shoot through. In spite 
of its condition, one could almost feel the presence of 
the barons and their fine ladies and all the slavery which 
made it possible. 

This is an old country. In America we look back a 
hundred years, here we look back a thousand. The 
first conversation I had with Clements was about a road 
of Cesar which still rans somewhere near here, connecting 
Rome with Britain. 

Each Sunday evening the Friends hold meetings to 
which all are free to come. The meetings are opened 
by the whole group singing one or twohymns. Then the 
gathering settles into a silent, contemplative hour, in 
which hosts of ideas and sensations crowd over you and 
seem to charge the very atmosphere. The creaking 
of shoes as some one changes the position of his feet 
and the crackling of the wood in the stove become 
astonishingly important. One or two persons will 
perhaps speak, telling some very intense and personal 
thing. The meeting ends with more songs and breaks 
up with a feeling of relief ; people talk and laugh together 
after their silence. 

This evening we had a French soldier at the meeting. 
Afterwards he and Robinson talked very earnestly 
together, several others listening. The Frenchman spoke 
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English well. He was in the blue uniform, a short 
fellow, with a long nose, drawn, worn cheeks and weary 
eyes. “‘. . . We were making a charge and were being 
shelled. All at once I felt I must lie down, so I fell on 
my face and a shell went over me and exploded just 
behind.” 

He asked to know more of the Friends’ feeling towards 
war and Robinson answered, ‘“‘ You see we feel we can- 
not take part in this hate and destruction, so we are trying 
to give what aid we can to the innocent victims of it.” 

** Yes, yes, it is a good work that you are doing. But 
don’t you think it is very fine to die for a great idea ? 
Wouldn’t you be proud to die for your best friend ? 
I think that is the best thing that one can do.” 

*“Yes—but I should do more by living for him, you 
know.” 

“Oh, oui, oui! But that is so very much harder. 
Mon Dieu! it is terrible, terrible to kill a man,” and 
then the helpless cry which holds no hope for the future, 
“But what else can we do?” 

“Oh, yes,” he continued in a very curious way, “ You 
see we are only half men.” Tears came to his eyes, 
he forced a smile and the conversation changed. 


Oct. 22.—A fog, which at times congealed into drizzle, 
hung over the whole country. We finished inside our 
first house and got up the sides of another. 

Our huts, or “‘ baraques ” as the French call them, are 
all of the same design. Fifteen piers hold the house off 
the ground. On them are spiked together the foundation 
sills, which come in seven pieces, and to them the two 
sets of joists. The wall sections rest on the sills and are 
held together with iron plates and heavy screw bolts. 
There are various shapes and sizes of sections, known 
throughout the Mission as A’s, B’s, C’s, F’s, D’s and 
H’s ; there are twenty-one to the house, each two meters 
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high and from one to one-and-a-half wide. Each section 
is a frame, covered on the outside with rough two-and-a- 
half centimeter (one inch) boarding and coverjointing, 
and on the inside with thin, planed, tongue and grove 
finishing boards or frizette—we use both French and 
English terms; sometimes one, sometimes the other 
is most convenient. The floor comes in eight sections 
of tongue and grove yellow pine, each as long as the 
width of the house. Wall plates strengthen the side 
walls. The ridge pole is in two pieces and there are 
two purlins, each in two pieces. Eighteen roof sections 
of tongue and grove pine rest on the ridge, purlins and 
wall plates. Rough coverjointing covers the cracks 
between sections on the outside. On the inside go 
planed baseboards, coverjoints, and corner mouldings. 
Two doors, three large windows and two half windows 
complete the carpentry. All this results in two rooms, 
the larger four meters (thirteen feet) square, the smaller 
four meters by three and a half; one entrance door ; 
and a square meter of window in two sides of each room. 
The roof is covered with tile when we can get it and with 
tar-paper when we cannot. Window glass and putty 
cannot be got, so we cover the sash with ‘“‘ toile huilée,”’ 
an oiled cloth which gives a yellow translucence in place 
of light. These sections, purlins, floors, windows, all 
are made by our workers in the Dole mill and shipped 
to us by rail. They therefore are made by amateurs, 
handled roughly and erected by amateurs, and curiously 
enough make very good houses. 


Oct. 24.—All day big guns have been pounding from 
the north to the south-east, at times isolated concussions, 
at others a steady roar growing louder and seeming 
closer as the cushion of cloud held the vibrations down 
to earth. We have worked all day on the roof of our 
second house. 
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Oct. 26.—The broad, flat fields, an occasional tree, a 
stretch of bricks with a few walls jagged against the 
straight horizon, the low, heavy cloud-bank above, the 
showers that sweep over us, the rumble and pound 
of distant guns have begun to make themselves felt, 
for they now fail to astonish us. We used to look up 
at every camion that passed, now we do not bother about 
it; we used to remark on each unusual sound of 
guns, now we do not mention it; we used to salute 
each French soldier self-consciously, but now we hardly 
give it a thought; at first we stepped carefully around 
each puddle of mud and water, but now we slosh through 
it; and even the sweeps of rain fail to send us to cover. 


Oct. 27.—Another grey day. We put up the sides and 
floor of another house, four working together, our fifth 
in Villers St. Christophe. 

A murky night came on, and as we rode home we 
could see on the clouds the yellow and red flashes of 
the guns. 


Oct. 28, S.—In the evening most of the unit travelled to 
the other group at Golancourt [pronounced : Golancoor] 
for meeting. A few of us stayed behind. Clements 
read aloud some verses of Victor Hugo, and then we 
fell into talk about some of his works. Clements quite 
dominated the evening. He is a fascinating personality 
—a handsome head, an infectious smile, and a power of 
talk that is absorbingly interesting. He is remarkably 
widely read in philosophies, histories, governments, and 
the literatures of England and France. This he has 
accomplished in his own spare hours since he was forced 
to stop school early and work in a factory. He is now 
studying Latin and speaks intimately of Cicero’s speeches. 


Oct. 29.—Four of us worked on the windows, roof and 
inside finish of the last house. With Griest, Mesner and 
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me was Geoffery Hardern, a jolly Englishman, who 
blasts high the theory that Englishmen have no sense 
of humour. He is young and full of virgin ideas which 
are well grounded and which he expresses in very good 
words. He is working with us to make sure we do not 
go wrong on any of the details of construction. Though 
a more careful and skilful workman than any of us he 
is not so fast. ‘‘ You Americans are always in such a 
blasted hurry, you know!” 


Oct. 30.—Spear, one of the younger and very virile 
Americans, and I, are breakfast orderlies this week. 
Something that seems to be a noise and finally asserts 
itself as an alarm clock. Everything is dark, I take a 
half-hearted stretch and hear a cot creaking in the next 
room. Then Spear’s voice, “ Are you up, Steve? ” 
I say, “‘ Yeh,” and back out of my sleeping bag. The 
floor is cold, and I dance around and draw on clothes. 
The other two cots in the attic show signs of life, but 
say nothing, and we do not disturb them. We clatter 
down the stairs in the dark and over the cold tile floor 
in the hall. He goes to the stove in the kitchen and I 
go into the dining-room, which seems weirdly empty, 
for when I saw it last it was full of people. It is even 
haunted by the ghosts of the odours that filled it last 
night at dinner. I open the windows and outside 
shutters ; it is all grey, and objects show only in silhouette. 
Jupiter is shining in the west; across the street and 
a little garden is a yellow lighted window. Kindling 
first, then larger wood, and finally a wad of paper jammed 
underneath, then the sulphur match which burns with 
a pale blue flame so long that you think it must be going 
out. Then the paper begins to roar and the damp wood 
to hiss. I take the bellows and pump the fire to life 
and watch the red glow on the floor from the wood 
coals inside. After it seems safely started I notice how 
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light the room has become and how blue the daylight 
seems after the yellow light from the wood stove. I put 
a kettle of water on for the coffee and start to set the 
table. One round of white enamelled tin plates, and 
then on them a round of tin bowls, then the steel knives, 
and then the aluminium spoons, each with a different 
clatter or click. Spear sticks his head in the door and 
says, ““How are you coming?” “ All right,” and he 
vanishes. I put on the sugar ration and cut the circular 
loaf of bread. Then into the kitchen to stir the oatmeal 
a while. 

“We're not going to have the porridge burnt this 
week, are we?” 

“‘ Gosh, I guess not.” 

“‘ Say, they ought to let us have chocolate for breakfast 
once in a while, don’t you think ? ”’ 

After a pause, ‘I guess it’s time for the bell.” He 
goes into the hall and bangs the gong and soon the 
fellows come clattering down, half dressed, to wash 
in the outside kitchen. The oatmeal gets just the right 
consistency and we carry it in. Then the steaming 
water into the coffee pot, and that is carried in, followed 
by the condensed milk in three pitchers. Already 
three or four have started. 

“Well, kid, what do you think of it this morning ? ”’ 

“Bon!” ‘All right!” ‘Pretty good stuff!” 
** Aw, it tastes like paste, what did you do to it, any way ? ”’ 
“Say, is that all the sugar we get ? ” 

And our orderly duties over, the events of the day 
become the usual ones. 


Oct. 31.—All day ‘at headquarters in the back yard, 
sharpening tools: hatchets, chisels, saws. A grindstone 
is a venerable tool. It is primitive enough to command 
respect, it will do the job in the very best of ways and 
it requires skill to handle it in just the right manner. 
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It is an art to get a good solid sharp edge that is not 
frayed ; and after you have coaxed it along for a quarter 
of an hour and finally got it, you have a wholesome 
feeling of having completed a humble and honest piece 
of work. Sharpening a saw is much the same; the 
bite of a good file, the ring of the saw blade and the 
shining tooth with its new edge that will almost build 
@ house. 


Nov. 1.—Loading large terra-cotta tile at the station, 
riding with them on French auto trucks (the French 
word is “ camion ’’) to Tugny and Villers St. Christophe 
and unloading there; six hundred and fifty to the 
house. 

The afternoon was clear and the observation balloons 
rose—dark exotic lumps against the sky. 

After we turned off the main St. Quentin road we saw 
in the distance, silhouetted against the straight horizon, 
@ company of infantry on the march with a few cavalry 
following. The thing moved very slowly and from our 
distance silently, like nothing I have ever seen. Pawns 
were being shifted over the board in order to win the 
game. In Villers St. Christophe a company of men 
marched by, some wearing their gas masks, why we did 
not understand. An unusual number of troops were 
about the town all day. This afternoon a British private 
appeared—the green tan of the khaki is very different 
from the French blue—and asked us where the 56th 
was camped. This evening on the way back we passed 
a long train of empty camions going toward the front, 
and they are still continuously rattling and crashing by 
the house. 

If the British take over this section our fate will be 
quite uncertain. We are only working now by courtesy 
of the French military authorities, and the new com- 
mander may be of a different disposition. 
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Nov. 3.—Our truck was stopped on its way to Villers, 
at a cross-road. Men were marching, a band at the 
head. After them came a mile of camions. It was 
in a heavy bluish fog, the colour of the French uniform, 
and the train disappeared in either direction two hundred 
yards away. A few men in uniform and two women 
in black were watching it silently. The only sounds 
were the rhythmic thrump of the marching companies 
and the solid stony rattle of the wheels on the blocks of 
the street. A boy ran up to us and said, “ They are 
going to Italy!” As each officer rode by, all the soldiers 
on the corner saluted and the officer held his salute 
until he had passed. 


Nov. 4,S.—The same French soldier of two weeks ago 
was with us for supper and for meeting afterwards. 
All through supper he talked with two of the Englishmen 
in German. He had lived two years in Germany and 
grown to like the country and the people. He would 
have finished his term in the army in four days when 
war was declared, so that by now he has served nearly 
seven years in the business. He has come to hate it, and 
even thought of deserting, but his courage and the 
opportunity bave never been such that he actually did. 
I begin now to understand his curious remark and the 
tears in his eyes, of his other visit. 


Nov. 5.—Unloading tile at the station. A big French 
camion backs up to the door in the little freight car, and 
the three of us pass the tiles. One stands in the car 
among the rows of tile and layers of straw, another 
straddles the space between the car and camion, the 
third bends in the far end of the camion. Two tiles 
appear from the dark car, arch through the air to the 
middle man, clock together in his hands, swing with his 
arms, scrape from off his gloves and disappear into the 
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dark of the camion. The fellow catching always looks 
eagerly scared as each pair comes toward him, wondering 
if that is the pair he is fated to drop. Once in a while 
a tile will knock against its mate and ring through its 
course. Gradually our backs begin to feel the work, 
then our shoulders ache and our abdomen muscles both 
tighten and weaken under the steady twist and swing. 
When the camion is loaded we yell, “‘ C’est tout !’’ The 
machine pulls out and the next backs up. 

At noon Clements arrived from Noyon where he had 
been summoned by the authorities to see about Robinson’s 
status in the war zone. The officers produced a transla- 
tion of a letter of Robinson’s which they had not allowed 
to reach its destination. In the letter he asked for 
books and literature on democracy and religion for the 
group to read. He must leave the zone at eleven o’clock 
to-morrow; the authorities will allow him to continue 
work in France but not in the war zone. Democracy 
and religion—that is an interesting admission from the 
war authorities; their governments claim they are 
fighting for the people and the cause of God. Robinson 
is our leader, and we could not lose him at a worse time. 
We are expecting to divide into three small groups 
soon, living and working in villages near here, and we 
are faced with days with nothing to do as a result of 
delays in our shipments ; these things require the leader, 
with his knowledge of the ropes, to regulate and push 
through. However, as we all agree that our job is to 
put up houses, we know they will be put up. 


Nov. 6.—A bright, clear morning. The warm sun on 
the yellowing leaves made Fall very evident. The avenue 
of tall horse-chestnuts by the house was carpeted with 
the brilliant yellow; the grasses were a red brown. 
The Lombardy poplars were bare shafts of branches, 
and the Carolina poplars stood golden pyramids against 
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the sky. Along the road to work, the winter wheat 
shone like a green bloom over the flat brown earth. On 
the other side of the road five teams were ploughing and 
harrowing, probably for more wheat. By our work 
two tractor ploughs were lurching along and turning 
over the soil. We started on various odd jobs. The 
sky became heavy and then cloudy. In the afternoon 
a thick drizzle fell, and in it we began tiling our first 
roof. We worked until dark, five o’clock, and rode 
back in a steady rain. Now it is roaring on the roof. 

We have been eating our lunch each day with the 
Caprons, a family which has started a small restaurant 
in partly ruined sheds at Villers. There is a dirt floor, 
brick and half timber walls, and a sheet of oiled cloth 
at one end for a window. There are a rough wooden 
table and rough wooden benches. We fill one table 
and frequently some Poilus sit at the other over their 
wine and a loaf of bread. The daughter, a large woman 
of twenty, waits on the table. She speaks a little 
English, but with Hardern’s almost perfect French 
present, she is afraid to use it. There is no heat in the 
place except what comes with the thin hot soup. The 
Poilus with their wine are always happy and talkative, 
and with Hardern doing the talking we exchange 
questions and answers. After some minutes of the 
conversation, Hardern says, ‘“‘ Well, I say, let’s go, 
they are getting too excited. See, they are all talking 
at once. They’ve had too much wine to talk sensibly.” 
As we go out we ask what they have said, for our French 
is not capable of catching more than a word here and 
there at the rate these people speak it. 

This evening we elected Clements our new leader. At 
the meeting was Trew, the quiet and modest head of 
the Building Department, who gave us a talk on our 
relations with the French Government and the arrange- 
ments by which we build our houses. The value of the 
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materials in our hut is about 2,000 frs.; the value, 
including our labour, is about 3,000 frs. ; the charge made 
by the government to the peasant is 1,200 frs.; this is 
equivalent to about $210. The government has promised 
to pay each family in full for its losses due to the war, 
and this charge for the hut is deducted from the promised 
indemnity. The government gives the materials, we 
give our labour. If we did not give our labour, the 
government would have to pay local contractors for 
their labour, and because it would be obviously unfair 
to the contractor for us to underbid him by the value 
of our labour, the peasant must pay for the labour which 
we give. But since the government sells the hut at a 
great loss this does not seem unjust. In cases of extreme 
poverty, the government consents to rent the hut for 
the nominal sum of 1 fr. a year. 


Nov. 7.—We worked on a roof all morning tiling in a 
steady rain. Our rides back in the camion through the 
dusk are features of the days. A steady rattle and 
hum, all of us crouched in the corner of our truck with 
the flat dark fields spinning by; the dark of a wagon 
and horses’ shapes loom alongside, then the flat horizon 
again. Then a house, a couple of soldiers, then a row of 
houses with a yellow lighted window ; an opening in the 
buildings with a Crucifix silhouetted against the 
darkening sky, more people; a wooden bridge with 4 
swish of water, a narrow street, an overhanging line of 
trees and then our house. 

Earny Brown runs the camion. He is the Ham motor 
department. One of the first Americans to come over, 
he very evidently made a good impression on the English. 
He is of many parts: a Yankee twang and nasal drawl, 
@ finished technique on the ’cello and violin, a knowledge 
of all ragtime and most opera, an ability to imitate and 
tell stories in a surprising fashion, a ready wit and 
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repartee, a most eloquent swearing vocabulary, and, 
at the most difficult job—driving for the Relief and 
Building departments—no end of patience and willingness. 

A Scotsman has lately arrived on transfer from the 
Dole workshop—Will Bell. Though older than any of us, 
he looks younger. He has a way of shooting out his 
ideas through set teeth that I did not like at first; but 
we soon found we had common interests—the sincerity 
of art and dislike of dollar efficiency. Heis an architect, 
and knows what the word means—a master builder—and 
grows enthusiastic when he talks of the Gothic builders 
and their creations. Thereisa genuineness and determina- 
tion in him that is very fine; we always talk of talking 
more without ever finding the opportunity. 


Nov. 8.—Another bright autumn morning, and cold. 
Six of us worked on the roof of a house at Villers St. 
Christophe in two sets of three. One man carries to 
the position below the roof, one tosses the tiles up, and 
the third lays. Tiling is the best work yet ; it combines 
skill, exercise and a good showing for an hour’s work. 
Our two teams finished at the same time and spent all 
dinner-hour arguing which won. We walked the mile 
to Aubigny and tiled another roof. Across the street 
were two signs, “Gaz,” nailed to two old willow stumps. 

We have been walking through mud for three weeks. 
The roads have solid surfaces, but the surface is under 
some two inches of mud, evenly spread out, so that each 
road looks like a huge mix of concrete. 


Nov. 9.—Between rains we tiled another roof at Aubigny. 
A few tiles, then a storm cloud, and we would dodge into 
a cellar. 

Braund, the second of the five Englishmen to be trans- 
fered to our equipe, has arrived from Dole. He is a 
quiet fellow, with an inconspicuous personality which 
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will take time to know. I was surprised and interested 
when some one told me he had been a lieutenant in 
Kitchener’s army and got a discharge because while 
in it he turned conscientious objector. 


Nov. 11, S—Sometime in the dark of the night, I 
gradually realized I was awake, hearing a continuous 
rumble and pound, louder than any I had heard before. 
The other fellows were stirring in their beds. The house 
was trembling ; downstairs, every now and then, plates 
and kettles rattled; the air was pulsating. Finally 
somebody said, “God, Fritz is getting hell to-night ! ” 
Then an electric flash was lighted. It was four o’clock. 
We began talking in the dark as to whether it was the 
Germans or the Allies who were doing it. After every 
unusually heavy pound the talk stopped for a moment 
and then went on. I kept thinking that I had thought 
I had heard artillery firing before, but now I knew what 
it could really be like. After an hour the thing grew 
fainter and intermittent, and we dropped off to sleep. 
At breakfast we agreed that it must have been some 
little local outburst, having nothing to do with the Italian 
and Russian situations. 


Nov. 12,—Many little odd jobs in Villers St. Christophe ; 
taking inventories of sections, putting chimney pots on 
the houses. At one of the houses when we appeared 
with the chimney the old man, with dirty whiskers and 
& running nose, danced about throwing kisses to us, 
he was so glad to see his house finished. We handed 
the keys to the owners of three houses: “ Voici, le clé, 
madame,” was as far as our French would take us. The 
woman would take it, smile and say something which 
we did not understand. 

The military have a law saying that the restaurants 
cannot sell wine to the soldiers, the universal white and 
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red wines of the French people, except within certain 
hours. All such rulings are respected more or less 
definitely. Yesterday an officer drove up to the Caprons’ 
in an automobile and ordered a bottle of white wine. 
The girl, thinking she was doing an officer a favour by 
serving him outside the hour, brought him some. Where- 
upon he took a sign from his machine, already prepared, 
‘‘ Maison Consigné,” and pasted it on the door to remain 
there a month. ‘“ Maison Consigné” means, “ This 
house is closed to soldiers.’’ In Villers there are very 
few people beside soldiers, so the Caprons’ trade is 
almost stopped for a month. I have heard a great 
deal about how the civilians and military dislike each 
other, but this is the first I have seen of why. 


Nov. 13.—Odd finishing jobs. After lunch a Boche 
plane appeared above Villers and the white puffs of 
French shrapnel immediately burst above us. The 
explosions were quite loud, and twice we could hear 
the hiss of the shells going up. Griest and Hardern 
were working by the station, and three of the shell 
cases whistled down close to them, one within ten yards. 
Hardern’s story is, that when Griest saw the first one 
bury itself in the earth he jumped under a pile of floor 
sections ; Griest’s story admits that, but says also that 
when he got under the sections he found Hardern already 
there. 


IV 


ESMERY-HALLON 


Nov. 15.—Yesterday morning the three of us, Griest, 
Mesner and I, packed, said a set of good-byes, and 
started out on foot for our new village, Esmery-Hallon 
[pronounced with the “S” and “H ”’ silent], where we 
were to occupy two of the government huts in the town 
square. Braund, the tall, reserved Englishman, was 
to join us later. A straight road to the south-west, 
only two and a half miles, but full of interest. An 
active aviation field, grass-grown trenches, long stretches 
of rusted barbed wire, a small wood in a swamp, with 
several of the trees shattered at different heights by 
shell fire, the road lined by tree stumps. At Esmery- 
Hallon we found our huts, two of a group of five—cold 
and empty. We sat on the floor to the lunch of cheese 
and bread which we had brought with us. While thus 
shivering on the floor and munching, a group of girls 
appeared at the window, curious to see what was going 
on; apparently the hut next to ours was the girls’ 
school. 

Braund had now joined us, bringing with him two 
lengths of stove pipe. Earney Brown was to show up 
in the middle of the afternoon with the camion, bearing 
the stove, chairs, our sleeping outfits, food supplies, 
and two new English workers. In the meantime we 
put up the stove, cutting the stove pipe with a can 
opener. At seven o’clock the camion appeared. We 
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unloaded in the dark, wondering what the two new 
fellows looked like, and when a candle had been brought 
we introduced ourselves: Benjamin Gough, a short 
stocky, blonde fellow; and Theobald, also short, not so 
stocky, with a cultivated voice and evident refinement. 
Then for two hours the six of us stood around the 
stove, blew into it, and pumped air into it, in order to 
cook a can of beans, some beef-steak, and cocoa on a 
fire of damp oak. At nine we ate, sitting over the laden 
board in the form of a folding cot lighted by one candle. 
The steak was a steak, and the beans and cocoa were 
beans and cocoa. That night it took some time to toss 
about to heat the old sleeping bag, but she finally came 
and the new equipe was started. 

“‘ Equipe ” is the official name throughout the Mission 
for one of our groups of workers; it means literally, 
“a gang of workmen.” 

This morning Braund, having by far the most 
scholarly knowledge of French, went through the village 
to find a woman to cook our dinners for us; and at 
three she appeared, a Madame, dark and solidly built, 
like all the French peasants. 

We are farther from the front than pions: but to-night 
the guns are rumbling steadily. The new men remark 
on them from time to time. 


Nov. 17.—We began on our first house: half way up 
the village a certain turn to the right, the next to the 
left. The foundation piers were set ; a local mason had 
put them in. All the sections were there, but we had 
to find the woman to decide in which of the two possible 
positions we were to put the door—a short, curiously 
ignorant woman with a tremendous dent in her nose. 
“Yes, the door? Ah, yes, here will do.” 

We screwed up some sections and then came to an 
F which fitted very poorly against the last A. Griest 
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put a thin wedge under it, and immediately the crack 
closed up. Ben Gough objected to the wedge ; ‘‘ That’s 
a blasted poor way of doing it. At Dole we always 
saw the bottom off, or plane it off until the frizette fits 
all the way up.” 

‘Yes, but that takes too long.” 

‘‘ But we're here to make a good job of it, old chap.” 

‘Well, the point is, are we to take twice as long to 
make a slightly better job of it, or are we to put up 
houses for as many people as we can, and do as good a 
job of it as we can under those circumstances ? ” 

The men from Dole thought their way was best, so we 
let them go. They began to find that they had to saw 
every section, a rip cut of one meter through six centi- 
meter wood, and that it would take a week or more instead 
of three days to build the house. The argument opened 
again, but soon finished in favour of the wedges. ‘“‘ But 
these frizettes are in awful shape.” 

‘‘ Well, that happens in the shipping and unloading ; 
then if they lie about in the rain for several weeks you 
can’t expect them to be as good as when they left the 
shop.” 

This afternoon several aeroplanes were roaring over 
the tops of the trees and chimneys of the town, plunging, 
turning and rising. They looked huge after we have 
become accustomed to seeing them a mile above. Bigger 
guns were booming than we have heard before—big 
enough and near enough to shake the earth and give out 
that double thump which has always seemed so curious, 
a sort of gasp for breath before the roar. 


Nov. 18, S—Clements brought us word that the British 
army was going to take over this part of the front in a 
few days. Its rules do not allow any but army men to 
work in its area, and that looks rather bad for us. He 
said that the Sous Prefet of Verdun wishes us to rebuild 
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houses in his district, and that that seems a peers 
if we must leave the Somme. 


Nov. 19.—This evening Ben Gough told me the history 
of our ensignia—the crossed red and black star. It is 
the design chosen by both German and French 
authorities for the Friends in their relief work in the 
war of 1870, when they were allowed to work behind 
both armies. 

To-day Eric Boston joined us in exchange for Theobald. 
He is a younger fellow than the rest of us, with a great 
deal of curly black hair and an absurdly small moustache. 
Gough and Braund, who have known him at Dole, seem 
to treat him rather as a joke because of his reputation 
of not being a hard worker, but he has assurance and 
nothing they say disturbs him. 

The road runs over a slight hill and following it for 
nearly a mile is Esmery-Hallon. The houses, some with 
their little gardens, face the road—the barns, farmyards, 
and orchards behind. At the upper end a tall chimney 
rises above the roofs, and near it, at one of the gables of 
the brewery building stands a sheet-iron Gabriel blowing 
his horn. At the lower end is the church: brick walls 
and slate roof, with its wooden steeple. The road turns 
out and around the walled churchyard. Extending off 
from the church and the road is the town square—an 
avenue lined on both sides with lime trees. Down 
between these trees are the seven raw wooden huts, 
in two of which we live. 

The village is smashed, though several houses and 
groups of houses stand unharmed. They were destroyed 
by fire and as most were of brick and a few only of wood, 
it seems as a town of house shells. Already a few roofs 
are being put on; two men are tiling a large barn across 
the square from our hut. 

The Madame Eliza Bonneterre who cooks for us comes 
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in for two hours before lunch and two hours before 
dinner to prepare those meals. A stocky woman, perhaps 
forty, perhaps sixty, she always wears a dark blue dress. 
Her head is broad and rather square; eyes far apart ; 
a good nose; high and heavy cheek-bones; a large 
mouth with two front teeth gone; a skin like tanned 
leather, loose in the folds of age; hair that is departing 
from black, drawn tight to the back of the head—a face 
covered with the most patient willingness, which is 
capable of becoming pleasant and pleased. 

Mesner and I made an inventory of the food stores 
just sent us and found that we were two cans of American 
corn short. The fact threw a chill over the lunch 
table. Griest remembered that the box was full and 
just twenty-four cans would go into it; there were 
only twenty-two. We could not suspect each other, 
because none of us could do anything with the cans if 
he did take them. The madame was the only one who 
could have taken them, and she had been two hours 
in the house alone. Still, we did not wish to suspect 
her, and decided not to mention it to her, even if she 
should prove to have taken them. The idea bothered 
us and no explanation appeared. 

We roofed and tiled the first house. 

At supper Griest suddenly came out with, “Say, 
I think those two places in the box were filled with 
some different kind of cans. Yes, I know they were, 
those two pineapple cans were in the box with the corn,”’ 
and he ended with a forced ‘‘ Ha, ha,” that made us 
all feel better. 

As the madame came to the table to say good-night, 
Braund asked her to write the number of hours she 
had worked to-day in a little book he handed her. 
She smiled bashfully and said, “I cannot read or 
write.” 

‘Qh, well, how many hours have you been here ? ” 
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‘* I don’t know, it makes no difference ; bon soir, ‘ ces’ 
messieurs,” and she walked out. 
In our first equipe meeting we chose Griest chief. 


Nov. 20.—This morning, and for an hour after dinner, 
we worked on and completed the first house, little 
finishing jobs inside and outside. Then we waited for 
the two camions from Ham with the next house. It 
goes in the space between a large barn and the brick 
ruins of the house. A mother, Madame Ruet-Gosse, 
and her daughter, Henriette, are living in a little pent- 
house in one corner of the wall, woefully small, hardly 
larger than a wood shed. We sat in the doorway a 
few minutes waiting for the loads of sections to come and 
exchanged a few words with the girl and her mother. 
The camions arrived at four o’clock, when it had already 

to darken. We laid the foundation walls and 
joists in the dusk as a slow drizzle fell. The woman 
stood by and talked to us all the while, and the girl 
watched but said nothing. 


Nov. 21.—A rain all night and to-day a heavy drizzle 
and heavy mud. We went on with the house. The 
more side sections that went up and the more the house 
took shape, the more the mother and daughter watched. 
A tall, raw-boned woman and a slim girl—we would 
catch one of them stopping in the midst of tossing hay 
to the horse, or drawing water up the well, stealing a 
look at the muddy sections as they jutted against the 
sky. To them it was a home growing up beside their 
tumbled brick walls, and they began to smile as they 
stole their glances at it. I felt that we ought to say 
something to them—there were many things I wanted 
to say, but I had not the language, so I only smiled. 
In the middle of the afternoon the mother asked us if 
we would like a cup of coffee. We all gathered about 
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the door of their brick box of a home and received each 
a dainty little china cup of coffee and a large offer of 
sugar. Towards dusk the drizzle drove across the 
dark landscape in nearly horizontal lines and the wind 
began to bite. But the two stood in it and in the mud 
with their large wooden shoes and eyed every nail as it 
was driven home. Despite the slippery hammer handles 
and the sticking saws we worked hard and fast, and 
left with every joint a tight one. 


Nov. 22.—When Mesner and I went to the job this 
morning we found there a French soldier. We said, 
‘* Bon jour ” as usual and were answered in good English. 
He was one of the fellows on the long train of camions 
that have been lying along the main road of the town 
for three days. He had worked in New York and in 
England, but was drawn into the French army when the 
war started. 

‘*For nine, ten months we have been near Verdun. 
Did you hear we had taken St. Quentin? Yesterday 
the British took it—and Laon.” 

“They did!” 

‘“‘ That’s what they say,” with a shrug, “‘ I don’t know. 
Are you building this baraque for the madame ? ” 

‘Yes, but we are waiting for wood to go on with it.” 

“Mon Dieu, it is terrible, and all these ruins! Three 
years—oh, I hate it.” 

Some others walked up and our friend asked them 
about St. Quentin. ‘‘ Yes, Yes! last night,” they said. 

We have subscribed to the Paris New York Herald, 
the quickest arriving English Language daily that we 
can get. It has a certain sort of censored information 
and a fussy camouflage of American bluster and hate 
for Germans that splutters on with monotonous 
persistency. 

To-night I started Tolstoi’s “‘ War and Peace.” 
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Nov. 23.—We begin to doubt the taking of St. Quentin. 
Towards noon a camion came with something for us. 
As usual a French soldier appeared in the doorway and 
began to talk. After sparring about with my vocabulary 
and stretching it some beyond its limit I gathered what 
he wanted. It was a load of large thin, diamond-shaped 
asbestos tile for roofing, which had come from Nesle 
[pronounced Nell] a town four miles north-west of us. 
_ I steered him around through the village to our store-house 
—an old barn roof with its support at one corner tom 
away. Three copper-coloured Africans were on board 
and together we unloaded the roofing slabs. They were 
lithe, muscular fellows, with a mixture of fierceness and 
tenderness about their heads and black eyes that was 
rather fine, and altogether different from the negroes 
at home. They wore their typical, red, low, cylindrical 
caps and French uniforms far too large for them. 

In the afternoon Braund and I cycled the three kilo- 
meters to Hombleux [the “H” and “x” are silent] 
to begin erecting there one of the French government 
demontable houses. The site is in the middle of ruins— 
a chicken yard, a pile of manure in a lake of green scum, 
a garden stretching out behind; and a woman with a 
seventeen months old baby and another older woman, 
living in a brick lean-to. The baby climbed around 
everywhere and the mother talked and laughed all the 
time. The house, though much like ours, better in 
some ways and not so good in others, kept us busy for 
a while puzzling out its details. However, the foreman 
for its construction came around and helped us out. 
The woman insisted we have some coffee. She put out 
the same kind of dainty cups and coffee, just as good as 
the other ; these peasants certainly know how to make it. 


Nov. 24.—Braund and I worked on the French hut for 
Madame Gauget-Braund in the chicken yard at Hom- 
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bleux. With a Frenchman and a boy of fourteen we 
put up the side sections. The middle-aged, unmarried, 
woman is a gay person, always cracking jokes and 
showing her few front teeth. She came up to us with 
a good-natured leer, when we had the first two corner 
sections in place and laughed, “‘ One can almost feel the 
warmth of it already ! ”’ 

St. Quentin has not been taken. 

In the afternoon in Esmery-Hallon we tiled the roof 
of the Ruet Gosse house—tiled with large, thin, grey 
diamond-shaped slabs of a cement and fibre. While on 
the roof the wind began to make itself felt, and churned 
the heavy cloud blankets up and dragged them out into 
wild, fantastic architectures. It hissed and hummed 
through the trees and roared in our ears. We kept 
hammering nails and the hammer strokes cracked back 
at us from the walls about in the same wild mood of the 
day. The sun sank in a long slash of blood-red light. 
Then almost by magic the clouds vanished, leaving a 
grey moonlight that subdued everything. We kept on 
with the roof, aiming our hammers at the bright disc 
of moonlight reflected from each nail-head. When 
finished we walked up the muddy road with the woman 
and daughter, one lantern, and silently save for the little 
cluster of ‘‘ Bon soir’s ”’ as we left them. 


Nov. 26.—All through the night a steady firing. The 
morning was clear and cold. We dressed as rapidly 
as we could and shivered through breakfast. Four of 
us went to Hombleux to work. We cut across the 
flat fields—a low sun giving almost no heat, no house or 
tree within a mile, a biting, cold head wind. The sun 
had been up more than an hour, but a sliver of ice covered 
every puddle; the shadow side of every weed and blade 
of grass was thick with frost, and the mud had a crust 
on it, yet a few daisies were blooming, and a buttercup. 
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During the morning more than fifty aeroplanes crossed 
overhead toward the lines—it was the first clear day 
in weeks—one group as large as fifteen. 


Nov. 27.—All last night the guns rumbled. We un- 
loaded two houses in Esmery-Hallon and got into a 
bad chaos of sections—the camions brought them so 
quickly. 


Nov. 30.—Tiles on one roof, side sections on the next 
house, Griest, Mesner and I working. These two houses 
are for Madame Besson, who lives in a cellar roofed with 
straw, and her two girls, one eleven and the other eight, 
two most beautiful kids. When they brought out 
coffee for us this morning it was almost the event of 
the day. They have faces which might be called 
Holbeins, but their subtleties are so much more solid 
and of flesh and blood that they are far more than 
Holbeins. 

We have a French mason putting down our foundation 
blocks. He has a huge goitre hanging over his collar 
and great warts, like those on a willow tree, bulging 
out on his neck and under his coat. He is a jolly fellow 
and helps us in many ways. To-day I went to ask 
about some stove pipe. He had two old men with 
gnarled, stoney hands working with him, and they stood 
by and smiled, enjoying the halting conversation that 
I was having with ‘‘ Fat Face,” as we quite reverently 
call him. The mason goes into Nesle every night, so 
we depend on him for nails, stove pipe elbows, and 
such essentials. 


Dec. 1.—Three of us here and three away; another 
good day, as Saturdays always are. The subconscious 
effect of knowing that the morrow is Sunday must lead 
one to work hard and fast through the last lap of the 
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week. We worked on the inside finish of the house 
where live Madame Ruet-Gosse and Henriette. 

In the London Times comes news that the Australian 
Government is begging its electorate to vote for con- 
scription. ‘“‘ We need seven thousand of you a month 
to replace those who are killed and otherwise put out 
of it, so please vote to have yourselves forced into the 
army by lottery; we promise to revoke the law after 
the war. Liberty! King and Country! Hurrah!” 

‘* Australia has the referendum,” said Ben. 

‘Yes. I wonder if these people who believe that a 
government has the right to force men to kill human 
life, believe that it also has the right to force women 
to breed it! You cannot admit one without the other.”’ 

The world-wide situation is growing more definite. 
Each side has a strangle hold on the other; the pressure 
to let go and try to breathe is getting stronger, yet 
neither is anywhere near the objects to which it pro- 
fesses it must attain. The weariness among the people 
grows steadily, and the governments are looking hard 
for the most graceful way out of it. What an absurd 
spectacle! Both sets of allies watching the two hour- 
glasses of their resources dripping, and wondering which 
will give out first! Zhat is what will decide the war, 
the victor: neither the attainments of the objects 
that Wilson has stated, nor his hopings that God is 
on his side, nor the attainment of the Kaiser’s professed 
objectives, nor his blatant statements that God is with 
him. Sometime money will give out and credit have 
no value, starvation will pinch too tight, the waste of 
men and fatherhood will become too appalling, and then 
it will stop. And upon whatever the mere military 
situation is at that time, will the men who sit about the 
‘peace’ table base their arrangements. Then we will 
all begin to pay off the debts, as if that were possible ! 
No. This war began when each of the nations conceived 
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the idea of growing in wealth at the expense of the others, 
and the world began to “balance its powers” and 
‘‘ balance its armaments,” and it will continue untold 
generations until all its pensions, debits, prejudices and 
hates have been forgot; these years now are only ite 
shortest and most intense phase, simply the material 
evidences of the rotted idealisms which we have inherited 
from our ancestors and fostered ourselves. The supreme 
tragedy of it is, not one of us is willing to whole-heartedly 
admit that he carried any of the blame. We absolve 
ourselves in blaming the other fellow and verily we have 
our reward. 


Dec. 2, S.—A clear cold day with a strong wind in the 
west. For several weeks some of us had been wanting 
to see the old line trenches, some fifteen miles west of 
here. Our equipe’s two bicycles were not in demand, 
so Mesner and [I started out, riding into the wind. The 
air was exhilarating and clear—the fields and clumps 
of trees covered with a lilac sunshine. We passed a 
group of twenty aeroplane hangars and got a whiff of 
chlorine gas. After two and a half hours we pumped 
into Gruny, where are two of our equipes. We stopped 
to see the fellows and then rode on through an avenue 
of trees to Liancourt. There, where Marshall and 
Elliott are ploughing in the fields about the village, we 
picked up Marshall and headed on for the trenches, 
some four miles farther. We were approaching the 
lines from what was the German side, and, of course, all 
shell-fire destruction here was by British and French 
guns. Through Hattencourt, where was the wreck of 
a large sugar beet factory, and by it the railroad station. 
The factory was a most dramatic ruin, a wild jagged 
mass of torn brick walls and twisted, punctured boilers 
and piping. Then a long open stretch of fields with 
some barbed wire and trenches running across it. The 
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sky had been filling with clouds and as we ran into a 
small wood a large black one stretched over us. The 
feeling of everything was desolate: rank weeds had 
overrun the fields and thick underbrush was choking 
the woods; some few of the trees had been splintered 
by shell fire, and dead branches showed white against 
the dark clouds. We rounded a corer into a deserted 
village, Fouquescourt. There was not a person there. 
Brick walls with only a corner standing, others with 
great holes smashed in them; roofs with the rafters 
and laths on them, but all the tiles jolted off ; the church, 
with the leaded windows hanging in tatters, and about 
it the shell-blasted cemetery, across one corner of which, 
through graves and into the woods beyond, zig-zagged 
a trench. We went into a cellar. Running down from 
it was a long flight of steps leading to a dug-out which, 
twenty steps down, was filled with water. When we 
came out the sun was shining. We rode on. The road 
was full of hollows where shell holes had been hurriedly 
mended with bricks; where it crossed trenches were 
plank bridges. We were in a large open plain; on 
either side was a wilderness of mounds, trenches, shell- 
holes, barbed wire, all overgrown with a heavy brown 
grass with here and there a rank green stalk of weed 
sticking up. There were one or two tree stumps visible. 
We dropped our three wheels in three shell-holes and 
wandered off. The trenches were some three to four 
feet wide, with perpendicular sides up to five feet, and 
above that rounded off, altogether about eight feet 
deep. A raised ledge for standing on when firing was 
frequent. Every five turns or so in the trench a dug- 
out shaft sloped down, lined with heavy wood beams 
and steps. Some were tumbled in, but most were in 
good condition, and we went down into several. They 
were all much alike; fifteen steps down was a landing, 
with a room on either side, some with bunks. We had 
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brought candles with us to make examination possible. 
A few trench spades, cartridges, both exploded and 
unexploded, a few bottles, a notice tacked up here and 
there—in French. Out of the rooms led small, low, 
unlined passage-ways. We followed several of these; 
some ended at a cave-in, others led into another set 
of bunk rooms, and a stairway out. These tunnels 
were so low that we had to bend double to go through 
them, and so narrow that both shoulders rubbed the 
walls. -From some of the rooms stairs led still lower, 
but all the next levels were filled with water. Down 
here the air was heavy, not so much as a smell as 
an oppressiveness. Out in the trenches again the air 
was good. At one angle of a trench hung a length of 
railroad rail, a gong, perhaps an alarm. At another 
angle was a sniper’s nest, a steel shield covered with 
grass, a small hole and slit in it. In places the trench 
was blown quite out of the ground; nothing was there 
but a huge shell crater with the trench running out of 
each side. Above the trenches was the barbed wire, parts 
cut to bits by shell fire, parts still intact—four barbs 
to the inch, and each an inch long. Numberless tatters 
of rags hung to the barbs. Some of the stakes were 
wood, some a heavy steel bar, twisted like a cork-screw 
at one end with two loops at the other for handles. 
No-Man’s-Land was pitted with shell-holes, bowl-shaped 
cavities from the size of a bath-tub to a cellar. Imbedded 
in some were ragged sheets of steel, parts of the shell 
that made them. The German trenches were much 
the same. In one we found a heavy concrete turret, 
large enough to stand in comfortably, roofed with con- 
crete, reinforced with railroad rails and covered entirely 
with earth except the small opening for a rifle. The 
floor was deep with empty cartridges. Some of the 
dug-outs had concrete portals. One area of about 
two acres was huge overlapping shell-holes. In climbing 
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back to the road, through wire, craters, trenches, mounds 
of earth, we found many things that looked much like 
burnt out sky-rockets, pieces of hand grenades, scraps 
of shell, and the end of some aerial torpedo—a cylinder 
of heavy steel with two fins on the rear, frayed out 
before like a splintered tree trunk ; what was left of the 
thing stood four feet high. One of the fellows found 
a skull with the lower back part of the cranium blown 
away—nothing else near. In the mud at the bottom 
of a crater was an old shoe with one of the lower leg 
bones sticking out of it. The sun had just gone down 
and the wind with it. We started back—through the 
deserted village, by the smashed sugar factory, to Lian- 
court. There we left our companion, and in a clouded, 
silent night started to plug our twelve miles home. 
For an hour and a half we stared at the faint nebulous 
light that marked the road, assuring ourselves that we 
were on the right road by objects which we remembered 
in the morning. Soon we could see the glow of the guns 
along the horizon, and those we had ahead of us all the 
rest of the way home. 


Dec. 4.—At breakfast Ben Gough told us he had been 
wakened during the night by bombs somewhere near by, 
but we suspected he was joking with us. 

We worked at Hombleux by the manure pile in the 
chicken yard. When we returned, Madame greeted 
us with, “It is the order that all lights must be out by 
eight o’clock, the garde champetre (the town crier) 
announced it.” The night is cloudless starlight, and 
the moon will rise at midnight. We went to bed in the 
dark, all thinking of the possible bombs, yet none talking 
about them. 


Dec. 5.—I awoke to find moonlight outside the window. 
and the unmistakable whine of aeroplanes in the air, 
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An irregular series of crashes shook the cot—certainly 
some distance away. A bed creaked in the next room ; 
more crashes sounded, more distant, and the whine 
lowered in tone; the planes were moving away. An 
absolute silence fell, then gradually the whine returned 
upon a higher note and grew louder. Suddenly a crash 
that rattled the windows, then others—the whine now 
became a hum which grew still louder. A string of 
tat-tat-tat-tat’s varied the situation—machine guns, 
possibly French machines were in the air. More ex- 
plosions, and the other fellows began to stir: “Say, 
they’re getting kind of close.” The hum continued, 
dropped a tone and began to recede. 

‘‘ A fellow feels darned helpless, doesn’t he ? ”’ 

“ Let’s get up and see if we can see anything.”’ 

‘* Aw no, it’s too blamed cold.”’ 

The hum approached again, and we listened; this 
time we saw through the window the brilliant purple- 
white shrapnel shells flashing among the steady stars. 
We counted the seconds between the flash and the 
crack ; six and seven seconds—a mile and a half. More 
bombs, the explosions lurching through the ground. 
Evidently they were flying up and down the railroad 
bombing it. I began to doze; they approached a 
fifth time and again receded. I felt irritated that they 
should wake me up and keep me awake; finally sleep. 

This morning many rumours were abroad concerning 
the bombs; some probable, some improbable, and all 
contradictory. Mesner and I agreed to get up and 
watch if anything happened during the night. 


Dec. 6.—I awoke to the same pale moonlight and faint 
humming. A few shots and I climbed out of bed, put 
on some clothes, and jumped through the window to 
see what was going on; a clear night, a low lop-sided 
moon, and stars fairly starting from the sky in the clearness 
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of the air. The hum was in the direction of Ham. The 
guns thumped, the shells flashed and cracked among the 
stars; a long faint searchlight beam moved across the 
constellations, but the plane was quite invisible, and 
its hum moved off. Shells flashed and cracked in the 
same direction, and one shot up with a high-pitched, 
prolonged zing—a curious whistle in the still of the 
night. The ray of the searchlight was swinging in our 
direction and the humming growing louder. I tried to 
persuade Mesner to come out, but his bed must have 
been too warm ; besides he saw some of the shells through 
the window and that satisfied him. The machine was 
high, and the only chance of seeing it was by its eclipsing 
a star. It whined almost overhead and on to the west. 
Soon other guns picked it up, and at the same time the 
explosion of several bombs belched through the air 
and shook the ground, making the whole town groan 
in the frost. It then returned, crossing to the south, 
high above the church steeple. Its sound placed it 
quite accurately, and although invisible, I knew it was 
near Jupiter—I hoped the planet might disappear for 
an instant—then it passed through Orion and, under 
Procyon. A thr-r-r-ump of bomb explosions—a cluster 
of bombs—boomed over Ham and began to echo long 
after the direct sound had died away. That seemed 
to be the end, so I jumped through the window again 
and crawled into the sleeping bag. The next sound 
was the wild yelling and pounding of next week’s orderly 
proclaiming breakfast from somewhere in the dark of a 
quarter to seven. 

To-day we finished Hombleux, and the Madame will 
move in to-morrow. She was joking with us about 
needing a camion to carry all of her valuable furniture 
into her new chateau. She has no furniture. 

This afternoon she said, “ You are an artist, aren’t 
you?” 
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I ventured, “‘ Yes,” wondering which one of the fellows 
had said that. 

Then a string of rapid French: Would I please fix 
her ‘‘ sacre coeur,” if lcould. Something had happened to 
it. Whereupon she produced from the stable a life-sized 
print of the head of Christ with a few grass stains over 
it and the nose scraped off. A sacrilegious impression 
came over me, for the figure seemed to be holding a 
small, smoking plum pudding, with Christmas holly 
about it. That, of course, was the sacred heart crowned 
with thorns. I told her I could clean it and draw in the 
nose, and carried it across the fields to-night wondering 
how I could manage it with nothing but a hard lead 
pencil and a fountain pen. 


Dec. 7,—To-day our whole force of six worked, for the 
first time in nearly two weeks, in our own village and on 
one of our own houses. So we feel that we are really 
started in the steady grind of putting up twenty-five 
baraques. 

Boston is something of an aspiring art student and has 
some rubbers, charcoal, and conté crayon, so together 
we repaired the Sacred Heart. We drew a new nose, 
part of a cheek, and made new rays of light in the halo. 
It had a very pretty rosebud mouth and innocent girlish 
eyes, but, of course, we did not touch up them. How 
people are content to think of that Giant as such a 
weakling I cannot conceive. However, Madame, on 
seeing our reparation, thought it very beautiful. 


Dec. 8,—Griest is the demon workman with high nervous 
speed and tremendous untiring energy. Mesner, in a 
less noticeable way, gets just as much done. Braund is 
slow and sure. Gough, though not fast, is a careful 
and skilful workman; he is certain to make a good 
job of anything. Boston is queer; he has charge of 
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the kitchen, yet he ought to do more work and we do 
not understand him. 


Dec. 10.—The roof of the house for an old deaf man 
with dirty whiskers. 

Griest left us to start the new equipe at Foreste, our 
nearest town to the front. Two farmers joined us, 
coming from Golancourt: Meyers, a short, wiry, hard 
worker from a Kansas farm, and “ Tiny ” Chambers, a 
tall, powerful football star from California. 


Dec. 12.—When we dress it is only just beyond the 
morning twilight. The bedroom is always cold, and 
we breathe hard while we dress; from the next room 
we hear Ben’s jolly voice, ‘‘Come on, Boston! get up! 
what the hangman do you think you’re doing!”’ We 
rush across the few yards to the smoky kitchen, grope 
about for the oatmeal and sit down to eat; the dark 
breakfast is lighted by a small lamp. The conversation 
is sparse : , 

“* It’s jolly good porridge this, Edmund.” 

“Oh, man! It’s cold this morning.” 

“Well, how much’ll we get done to-day ? ”’ 

To-day, Mesner and I finished the old man’s house. 
He talks in an explosive way, through his heavy, dirty 
beard, very poor French, and hard to understand. 
Madame Eliza was telling us about him: ‘“ He has 
beaucoup de toucher” (much cash). Whenever she 
says ‘“ toucher ” she holds out her hands and rubs her 
fingers with her thumb as though handling coins. 

The talk of the two farmers introduces a new element 
into our remarks about the work of the day, as we eat 
and sit about the stove after eating. 

“Tiny,” says Meyers, “ you didn’t forget to feed the 
horses, did you ?” and laughs. 

‘“‘ Nope,” says Tiny. 
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“What did Romeo do to you to-day ?”’ 

‘** Aw, nothin’.”’ 

‘**'What’s the trouble, is Romeo the bad one?” one 
of us asks. 

*‘ Aw, he’s not bad, he’s just ornery, like a durned 
mule.” 

“Say, does the Mayor want us to drill for him to- 
morrow ? ” 

6¢ Yep.” 

** How do you like that French drill ?” and so on. 


Dec. 13.—For two nights and a day the guns have been 
pounding; this morning the heavy pounds merged 
into a steady roar. 

To-day was the one great day of the month in the 
village. Everybody trudged to Ham, all the old men 
and women, many of the boys and girls, somebody from 
every family, in order to collect each their monthly 
indemnity pittance from the government. At any 
hour of the day one could look down the straight road 
and see several people dotted along it, some slowly going, 
others slowly coming. When Madame Eliza returned 
for supper she told us about it with a grin: “ Oh oui, 
I have got mine!” They all speak of it as “pour 
toucher,” and we know it as “going touching.” We 
joked with Madame about ‘The great Féte day of 
Saint Touche”; she smiled all over at the idea, and 
because of the general prevailing spirit. 


Dec. 14.—The darkest morning yet. A warm rain from 
low, heavy clouds most of the night and all day. 
Although the days are all very nearly the same length 
at this time of the year, this morning was the kind that 
makes people say, ‘‘ How short the days are getting.” 


Dec. 15.—Mesner, Braund and I tiled a roof, Braund 
on the ground cutting, with a pointed file and straight- 
5 
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edge, Mesner and I on the roof. It is surprising how 
much more country you can see by climbing on to the 
roof. 

‘* Braund, let’s have some half tiles.” 

He shoves them up over the edge, andjMesner drags 
them on to the roof. We slide around a bit and drive 
some nails. I holler: “More halves.’”’ Mesner says, 
‘“Now some fifteens ’’—fifteens are tile for which we 
have to make a special cut. More scraping of tiles 
over one another and pounding. 

“Will you have some whole ones now ? ” 

“Yes, send them up ’’—whereupon Braund carries 
armfuls of tile and we drag them up. 

‘You know these tiles are pretty big.” 

‘Yes, a fellow can move fast once he gets started.” 

More tiles go into place and are nailed down, while the 
light begins to fade. 

‘**T wonder if we can finish to-night.” 

“‘ Sure, let’s stick right to it.”’ 

* All right, Edmund, let’s have some ridge tiles—and 
some clou-calotte, too.” 

We half see Braund moving about in the dusk below ; 
then his voice over the peak of the roof, “‘ Here are your 
ridge-tiles.”” Mesner and I back down the ridge of the 
roof, laying all the tile behind us as we go. At last the 
space shrinks too small, and Mesner, in front, has to climb 
down the ladder. Then the last ridge tile is nailed 
down, and I hang over the roof, kicking around to find 
the ladder rungs. The ground feels very level and 
very firm after hours of sloping roof and sliding tiles. 

*‘ Have you got all the tools, do you think, Mesner ? ” 
from Braund. 

** Yes, if we only brought two claw hammers.” 

‘Yes, Boston was using the other.” 

It is clear and dark as we walk through the village, 
around the church and home. We can see the flashes, 
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vague but startlingly bright, as they light the sky in the 
north ; an occasional thump reaches us through the air. 

Ben Gough left for three weeks at home—his leave of 
absence, which comes to each of us once a year. A couple 
of nights ago he showed me some photographs of the 
girl to whom he is engaged, and this morning he strode off, 
with his pack, on the beginning of his journey to England. 


Dec. 16, S.—This is the story Braund told me to-night 
as we were washing up the dinner dishes: “ Well, you 
see, when the War broke out, I applied for my commission 
and got it. Of course, I thought then that it was wrong, 
but I didn’t see any other way out. When we got on 
the train I began to think about it, and it bothered me 
that I was going out to kill men.” 

He stopped ; finally I said, “‘ Fellows like you are the 
strongest arguments for our side of it, because you have 
been in it and know what you are talking about.” 

** Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’t see much of it. 
After six months behind the lines our regiment was 
sent into the front trenches. We had a pretty quiet 
time there, but after a week I got my wound and that 
put me out of it for a while. You see, before we were 
sent to the front I had decided it wasn’t right, and I 
sent in an application for resignation on conscientious 
grounds. When I went to see the captain about it—I 
know him pretty well—he said, ‘ Well, Braund, this is 
rather unusual, isn’t it?’ I said, ‘ Yes, it is, Sir,’ and 
that was all. But you see, I didn’t know whether it 
was accepted or not. That was published when I was 
in the hospital, and I didn’t know about it until later. 
It just said, ‘ Lieutenant Braund of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers has been granted an honourable discharge,’ 
without why or anything else. The Colonel was awfully 
nice about it, and gave me a letter saying he knew I 
was sincere in my opinion. Then, of course, I found 
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the military service act waiting for me. The letter 
of the Colonel’s took me through the tribunal quite 
easily. Most of the men were farmers and they wanted 
me to go to farming, and it lay beween that and this 
building work, and I decided on this. The military 
officer in the tribunal had nothing to say at all. You 
know, he was quite decent about it, too.” 


Dec. 17.—When the alarm rattled into our sleep we 
awoke to find a wet heavy snow, mounted up in great 
lumps among the branches, plastered in great gobs on 
the north side of all the trees, and rounded up along 
the window and door sills. 

At breakfast we decided to cut up our wood during 
the morning and sharpen our tools; the two farmers, 
who have just been drilling wheat, were completely 
stumped. Old Madame Secré appeared at our door 
with her broken French saw, so I began on that, making 
@ new cross-bar, and setting the teeth, which were in 
sad shape. Then came our outfit of planes, saws, chisels, 
hammers, wrenches, which needed sharpening and then 
oiling or soaping, and a final sorting out into some kind 
of order. When our Madame appeared in the doorway, 
all excited about the snow, “ For ten years we have not 
had this much snow. Last year we only had so much,” 
indicating between her first two fingers about two 
inches. “Il fait mauvais temps—vilain!” The girls 
from the nearby school were pelting our windows with 
snow, and giggling, so we burst out on them. They 
shouted and screamed and then asked us to make them 
a snow man. We began, but the school mistress 
appeared and took them to their lessons. I carried 
Madame Secré’s saw back; she lives just a few yards 
from us in her own house. There was almost no wood 
about the stove, and I asked her if she needed any cut. 

She said, “ I have some, but the old man who cuts it 
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for me is sick. I can cut the little twigs but not the 
larger wood.” 

I told her I thought we could cut some for her, if it 
wouldn’t be taking work from the old man. ‘“ Oh, no! 
Oh, no! There is plenty of work about the village,” 
which I thought was true. So I got Braund, and, with 
our double-ended saw, she led us back to an outer room 
with two chickens in it, and through a yard into a large 
shed. There we sawed part of her wood pile. Soon 
she asked us in for coffee. She sat by a large fireplace 
against which the stove was placed, the light coming 
through her two lace curtains, and lighting her wrinkled 
face from the side, while she told us how the Germans 
had camped just outside her window in 770 and how 
then they had not destroyed anything. We asked 
her if she wanted the pieces we had cut split up into 
smaller ones, but she said, “‘ No, they burn too fast that 
way. We went out again and pulled the saw through 
more wood. When we had finished she asked how much 
she should pay us. We told her nothing at all, that 
we were glad to do it for her. She insisted, however, 
that we take two heads of lettuce. 


Dec. 18.—A grey sky; the snow not melting. Mesner 
and I went outside the town to shovel the snow from 
our house sections piled at a little farm-house there. 
We uncovered them and decided to put the house up, 
s0 we went to it in the foot of snow. Along the road, 
a stone’s throw from us, were stationed a battery of 
the largest guns we have yet seen, twenty-five feet in 
length. The house stood in an exposed place, a cold 
wind blew across it, and, with the foot of snow and 
frozen wood, numb feet and stinging fingers were the 
order of the day. The little, old, wrinkled Madame 
Nonant appeared, having seen us at work upon her 
house. She was shivering with the cold and smiling 
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at the prospect of her house being started. She talked 
rapidly to us and pointed to the four big guns. We 
worked till the sun set behind the town in a solferino 
sky and then walked home. A crescent moon was 
shining in the south-west. When we passed the guns 
they were covered each with a large net having twists 
of brown stuff over it, four huge hulks squatted by the 
road—ominous and terrible in shape like so many giant 
saurians. 

We had taken off our damp shoes and were seated in 
the warmth of the stove, anticipating supper, when a 
number of explosions bespoke a raid within a couple of 
miles. Two heavy jolts; we jumped up and to the 
door. 

‘“They must have dropped those on the hangars at 
Golancourt.”” The guns were pounding and shells flash- 
ing in the direction of Ham. The humming seemed 
close. A series of tat-tat-tat-tat’s, the zing of a shell, 
a line of fire-balls arched upwards. Madame, in the 
kitchen, said, ‘‘ Ah, quel malheur! Quel malheur! ”’ 
Soon everything subsided, and we returned to the stove. 

‘“‘ What are those yellow balls they send up ? ” 

‘Why, those are signals to their own airmen; they 
send up a string of those to warn their planes that they 
are going to shoot in that direction.” 

“JT should think it would warn the Germans too.” 

Later in the evening, after the moon had gone, more 
bombs and more guns, off and on for two hours. 


Dec. 19.—A stinging cold. Our shoes were frozen hard, 
like iron, and we doubled up on heavy pairs of socks. 
During the morning the two farmers got fed up with 
sitting about doing nothing, so we persuaded them to 
help us with the house. The four of us finished the 
sides, lifted the purlins into position and cut them. 
In the middle of the afternoon the little Madame Nonant 
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came to see us. She had carried a hot tin of coffee 
several hundred yards through the snow for us. She 
complained that there was no sugar in it, yet it was 
the sweetest we have had. We told her it was very 
good, and that, together with the progress of her house, 
pleased her greatly. She talked about how cold we 
must be and how bad the snow was, rubbing her hands 
and screwing up her face at the idea. We said we liked 
it that way, but she could not understand that, and 
toddled off down the snow-path feeling, I have no doubt, 
more sorry for us than for herself. 

Towards sundown the camions which have been lying 
in town began moving out—a panorama of huge covered 
war trucks grinding along the road against the back- 
ground of the ruins of the town—the diminutive forms 
of soldiers moving about calling to one another; the 
motionless hulks of guns. After the last camion had 
passed, four tractors tugged and dragged at the motion- 
less saurians, turned them around and hauled them 
away. 


Dec. 20.—No sun, a grey frost on the twigs and branches 
of all the trees. The few hours of daylight were simply 
a let-up in the darkness of the two nights. We uncovered 
the foundations of a house, put in the joists, and slipped 
about on the purlins of another, hammering on the roof. 


Dec. 21.—The same frost clinging to all the branches 
of all the trees. We put in the floor and side sections 
of the house we uncovered yesterday. In the afternoon, 
as it grew colder, we kept saying, “‘ Well, let’s quit now. 
I’m colder than the deuce.”—* Say, I’m going back to 
the house, my feet are about frozen.” But we kept 
going until nearly dark; we had the aspect of only 
enough wood for supper and a cold evening afterwards. 
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After supper we heard the camion grinding up to the 
house, stop, its door slam ; and we jumped up to help 
unload the wood. We found Brown coming towards 
us in a heavy goat-skin coat: “Say, fellows, I’m sorry 
I couldn’t get this out to you before, but yesterday I 
had to go to Noyon and Wednesday the Relief had me 
all day.” 

Some one climbed into the machine to hand the logs 
out to us while we followed each other to the door, each 
with a load; we put the smaller stuff inside, the larger 
outside. After it was unloaded, ‘“‘ Earny, can’t you 
spend the evening with us?” 

“Well, Pll tell you, I’m sorry, but I really have to 
get back. The Relief Department wants me to-night.” 


Dec. 22.—We went to our old quarters in Ham and had 
a general shaking of hands, followed by lunch. Then 
came the excitement of getting fifteen people and several 
boxes of toys into two autos, and the ride out over the 
road we had travelled so many times and known so 
well, into the village of Aubigny, where we turned into a 
broad yard and got out. There was the large school- 
room which was to be the scene of the festivities, and 
there the tree at the other side of the yard ready mounted 
in @ box—a pine with clumps of long needles. Four 
of us dragged it over the yard and tugged it through the 
door, finally getting it in the far corner of the room. 
The presents were produced and hung on the tree: dolls, 
packages of candy, tangerines, and candles. Tim got 
out his violin and tried over some tunes on it. Parnell 
arranged his tricks; he is our little witty adjunct with 
the nimble fingers and skilful tongue. Earny Brown 
tried on the Santa Claus costume and was suddenly 
inspired to imbecility in it; then he with the mandolin, 
and Tim with the violin, rehearsed the Marsellaise. 
Outside the children were already crowded at the street 
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gate. Miss Glancy and Miss Young—the Relief Depart- 
ment—were generally supervising and working every- 
where. The schoolmaster kept coming in, grinning 
and going out again, while his wife stayed by the stove 
with a smile of approval over her face. At last the 
lighting of the candles and the door opened. One or 
two little youngsters, barely able to walk, started in 
bashfully. The Relief Department pounced upon them 
and carried them up front; then more and more, and 
larger and larger, ending with mothers carrying their 
babies. At the end a few soldiers pushed through the 
door. Miss Glancy and the others began moving about 
and whispering to each other, indicative of things about 
to begin. The door opened again and a large military 
gentleman came through, gorgeous in blue, red, and 
gold—followed by another official in black with gold 
trimmings—the Major de Cantonnement and the Sous 
Prefet. The people in charge rushed to greet them and 
lead them to the chairs at the front. As the children 
and peasant mothers saw them a hush fell over the 
audience, a feeling of “‘Oh, we didn’t expect to have 
those gentlemen here.” Then Parnell began, with his 
usual skill and unusual French, to pull candy out of 
empty bowls and throw it to the children. Then Santa 
Claus crawled out from behind the tree and the children 
rushed away and jumped up upon their seats to see 
him better. He did a dance to Tim’s violin and then 
began picking the dolls and candy from the tree, reading 
a name from each and giving it to the small individual 
who responded. At last all the eager ones were satisfied : 
comparing what each had got with the next, and giggling 
and beaming all over. When the babies did not under- 
stand what they got, their mothers did, and the whole 
schoolroom was filled with the idea of presents, candle 
light, and Christmas. 

The two gentlemen were asked to say something. The 
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military Major walked to the centre in his resplendent 
uniform. ‘It is to you I am speaking,” pointing to 
the group of boys standing by the Christmas tree, “ you 
of the classes of ’20 to ’27. I want you to keep your 
patriotism and your eternal hate of Germany always 
burning like the candles on this tree, for it is you who 
will soon be called to serve God and La Patrie.” A 
clapping of hands as he sat down. The Sous Prefet 
rose—‘‘ We wish to thank these English friends for 
giving the children in this devastated region this cele- 
bration and these presents. We hope that they may 
have a happy Christmas and a happy New Year, and 
that soon they may have all their country returned to 
them by a victorious France with her victorious Allies.” 
A clapping of hands as he finished. A girl read in a low 
voice a paper for the occasion, and was greeted by loud 
clapping by the other children. The violin and mandolin 
were got out. The children sang “La Marsellaise” 
while we hummed it. Then ‘‘America,” we singing, the 
English humming, and the children listening, and after 
that “The Star Spangled Banner,” each clapped at its 
finish. Parnell did more tricks, ending in a great string 
of flags—some carefully eliminated—brought out of an 
empty tumbler. After that some tunes on the mandolin 
by Earny: ragtime, negro music, finally “ Tipperary,” 
and the French tune of the moment, “‘ Madelon.”’ After 
giving way to the two celebrities, the mothers and 
children moved out. We gathered up our various 
articles and rode back in the autos to town. 


Dec. 24—In the evening Mesner and I went to the 
farmers’ stable and swiped two bundles of straw, returned 
with them and proceeded to make ourselves mattresses— 
@ warm rain had begun and the sound of dripping from 
all the roofs and trees made everything seem busy, 
bespeaking a change in the weather. 
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Christmas Day.—We awoke to see blue sky and part 
of a red roof through the window and hear several 
aeroplanes overhead—indicating the disappearance of 
the snow and a clear day. A voice came from Mesner’s 
bed, “‘ What do you think of your new mattress ? ” 

‘** Oh, she’s there! ” 

Some one yawns audibly, ‘“‘I wonder if we get any 
mail to-day ? ”’ 

“Darn it, I hope so!” 

We sewed on buttons, shaved, and sat about. The 
mail man came, there was nothing for anybody. In the 
evening, low wet clouds glided feverishly across the 
moon; flashes glowed along the horizon from the north 
to the east ; and a dull rumble sounded through the air. 


Dec. 26.—We stirred ourselves up to a good day’s work, 
our eighth and ninth houses. 


Dec. 27.—Cover-joints before lunch, tiling after lunch. 
We began on the south side, which was dry and easy to 
stand on, and finished on the north, which was icy with 
fine snow stuck to it. In order to stay on the slope at 
all we lay down and braced our feet against the hooks 
which held the tiles. Toward evening the nails and 
crochets stuck to our gloves with the cold as we handled 
them, slowing us up; and dark came on before we had 
quite finished. A yellow, full moon lay over the town 
as we climbed off the roof. 


Dec. 28.—The postman comes just before noon, opening 
the door and stamping into the room, “ Good morning, 
sir, good morning. There’s nothing at all to-day.” 

“Have you not the paper ?” 

Madame Eliza, however, receives a letter from her 
son in Alsace, but as she cannot read she opens it and 
hands it to the postman, who reads it to her. This 
morning she was worked up over her son’s coming 
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marriage to the old Alsatian lady. ‘“‘ The old Picture ! 
The old Testament! Who has rien de toucher,” she 
said. ‘‘ My son has never done any work in his life: 
for twenty-five years he has been a soldier, bah!’ The 
postman bowed himself out, probably to read the next 
peasant’s letter to her. 


Dec. 29.—I fixed old Madame Secré’s door, which would 
not open for scraping along the tile floor. After this 
she showed me a spigot which she wanted put in her 
cider barrel, so I went for our brace and bit. When I 
returned she placed a bowl at the foot of the barrel, and 
I bored away at it. The bit pushed through, a stream 
of cider gushed out and over us, I pulled the bit out and 
the old woman jammed the spigot into the hole. After 
I had screwed it in as tightly as possible she brought 
one of the bottles and filled it, saying that I must take 
it, but apologizing that it was only a fortnight old. 


Dec. 30.—Still no mail, though two papers; the little 
news that is handed out in them gets very interesting. 
None of the governments are willing to trust the other 
fellow’s peace talk, but they are all talking peace in one 
form or another. To one who has never watched the 
process before, this slow cooling of the war fever is most 
interesting because it is significant; we have a few 
Saturday Evening Posts over here from time to time, 
Outlooks, Current Opinions, and various daily papers. 
No, the States are not in the war yet, they have plenty 
of money in it, plenty of the Yankee swagger, and plenty 
of the business man’s financial reason, but no more: 
they have not yet drunk of the warm red blood; every 
family has not yet a son or cousin among the gone-for- 
ever ; all the women are not yet shrouded in mourning ; 
it is not yet cruel to send a friend a telegram. The 
whole army is not so large as France’s dead. If the 
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thing goes on long enough those things will slowly 
accumulate, if it does not she will never feel it—she 
will know it in an intellectual way, but she cannot realize 
what the whole reality is, and in just so much will be her 
weakness, because, not being sickened and exhausted 
by the war, she can become an aggressive menace to 
the world. 


Dec. 31.—The best day’s work since our slump began. 
All four of our available carpenters worked from break- 
fast to dark and accepted the barrenness of letters 
without flinching. 


Jan. 2.—Braund, who had gone to Ham on his wheel, 
appeared during supper: “Five letters for you, 
Chambers, and three for Mesner.” 

** Gee, let’s see them.” 

“Where are they ? ” 

“'What’s the matter? Did they forget to send them 
out here ? ” 

“‘ Well, you see, they must have sent them wrong.” 

*“* Anyway, it means that they are beginning to come 
through. Gee! I ought to get about six to-morrow.” 
Mesner and Chambers stopped their supper in the middle 
and buried themselves in their letters. 


Jan. 4—We stamped about all day, starting the next 
house. Ice covered all the sections, and when we lifted 
them great chunks of frozen ground were fast to those 
pieces which had rested on the grass. It went together 
very badly, floor sections warped out of shape and two 
B sections three centimeters too long for the foundations. 
As a result we had to rip-saw four meters of eight centi- 
meter thickness, most of the cutting going through knots 
and nails. 

Mail came! and we jumped at it like animals in the 
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zoo at their food. Heavy guns have thumped in the 
east all day. 


Jan. 8.—We started the foundation sills of the next 
house—up a side road on the edge of the town—for 
Monsieur and Madame Gravet. 


Jan. 9.—We worked on the side sections until we got 
up all that were there, the other sections being stored 
in the tumbled-down barn. Braund spent the morning 
making a sledge on which we were to drag our sections 
along the iced road to the job. It was a remarkable 
contrivance, which required all that there was in one 
man to drag it, made from a roof section and two long 
tongued boards serving as unshod runners. Four of us 
piled three of the sections on board and, harnessing 
ourselves thereto, dragged it up the quarter mile of 
hill to the house. We had not got in place many sections 
before a cold, sharp wind sprang up, driving fine hard 
pelts of snow horizontally through the air. Braund was 
feeling cold and his feet were damp, so we persuaded 
him to go back to the house. Mesner and I were going 
along comfortably, so we kept at it. With an all-night 
strong wind threatening we did not dare leave any 
walls partly finished and capable of swinging off the 
foundations, so we worked until the four walls of one 
room were securely bolted together and then gathered 
our tools and walked home. 

Both yesterday and to-day the Gravets had us in for 
coffee. She heats it on a very small cast-iron stove—the 
stove pipe nearly as large as the stove—and pours it 
into one china cup, from which we each in turn drink. 
While one is drinking and all talking, the woman, who 
is nervous and twitches all over, holds the open pot in 
one hand and sniffles above it. She has a large, harsh 
voice. The woman is badly obsessed by one phrase. 
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“ Ah, oui, oui! Mais c’est la guerre, o’est la guerre! 
Que voulez-vous? C’est la guerre!” The man has 
only a little to say and that in answer to questions, and 
it always comes out with a hearty politeness. 


Jan. 11.—All last night and all to-day a warm rain 
continued to fall. Yesterday Tim Oldham came over 
from Ham to cut the glass for our houses. Tim out 
while I puttied, getting the glass into the frames. We 
worked on the dining-table—chunks of putty and strips 
of glass spread all over it. We compared notes and 
exchanged whistles or hums on various Beethoven 
themes, he knowing some of the violin sonatas and I 
the piano. Tim is one of the Englishmen to have come 
out early to the work. Though he was at Ham with us 
he was, there, a silent figure, whom we had met but did 
not know. He plays the violin—everybody wishes with 
more finish. He is slightly deaf and has the high-pitched 
voice which frequently goes with slight deafness. This, 
unfortunately, draws a good deal of kidding from the 
younger fellows, which makes Tim draw within himself 
and tend to keep apart. He is the best glass-cutter in 
the Mission, and guards his diamond as carefully as his 
violin. 

Jan. 12.—This afternoon Mesner and I tried by ourselves 
what we have always thought a three-man job—putting 
the roof sections in place—and got away with it, though 
slowly. The sections, tongue and grove, are 1 by 2.80 
meters, eight and one half on each side of the roof. 
My job on the ground was to lift each piece up, sliding 
it over the wall-plate on to the purlins, nearly into 
position. Mesner, silhouetted against the grey sky, 
perched on the purlins by his knee-caps and shoe heels, 
received each as best he could, hammered the upper 
corner into position, and nailed it. Then he slid down 
the roof, both of us pounding and wondering why the 
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grove would not go in; we worked at it until it did. 
By that time the upper outside corner had slipped off 
the ridge, so I hammered on all the boards of the section 
until that corner was in position, then it was nailed. 
“* L’autre Coté!” And we would repeat on the opposite 
side. 


Jan. 13, S—We were sitting at breakfast when the 
round-faced woman of the farm by the church came to 
the door, much excited. ‘*‘ Oh, Messieurs! The soldiers 
have come! They have told us to make room for them ; 
in an hour they will come into our yard! Come, get 
your straw and oats! I will show you a cellar to put 
it in!” 

Boston shouted, “ Come on, Stephens, let’s get it for 
the farmers! ” 

So we hurried over with the woman, piled the sacks 
of oats and bundles of straw into a wheel-barrow, and 
dumped them into the shed of safety which the Madame 
showed us. 

“‘T say, they’re fed up with it, aren’t they 2? They are 
as excited as if the Germans were coming.” 

As we walked back the road was already filling with 
British auto-trucks. All the men were loaded with full 
equipment. | 

The Paris New York Herald, containing Wilson’s peace 
terms speech, his fourteen points, has been here two 
days. The direction of it is splendid, there is no question 
of that, although each resolution is softened by a clause 
which is susceptible of many interpretations. It is, 
perhaps, the finest expression of the highest ideals which 
have ever come from the ruler of a nation. Coming as 
it does—and as so many other words have come—to a 
pacifist, it is like a personal summons to help in what- 
ever way shall be designated. Wilson, Christ’s sayings 
come also as a personal summons to follow Him. He 
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speaks with an idealism far higher and far more inclusive 
than yours. The spirit, the substance of that idealism, 
the actual living of that life, is absolutely opposed to the 
life which you ask me to lead to help attain your ideals. 
And I have to choose, in spite of conscription, in spite 
of many restrictions and threats, it is J who have to 
choose my own path. Freedom is abroad, and no 
Government can force me against my own best judgment, 
whatever may be thought of that judgment. Shall I 
kill? Or shall I choose some middle course whereby I 
might persuade myself that, by helping some other 
fellow to kill, I myself was not killing? Shall I foster 
the feeling of superiority over my “ enemies,” the spirit 
of revenge, the hate—all so easy to summon and let 
loose—that would give me the passion to drive a bayonet 
through another man? Perhaps I am too full of “‘ ideas.” 
I have been told by young, vigorous men that I was, yet 
those fellows could neither sympathize with nor compre- 
hend my mind, while I could theirs. Older men have 
told me Christianity was all very well, but it would not 
work in this world of realities. With science all about 
us that sounds almost true; yet, knowing those men, 
I believe it is only the old, old cry of the rigid conservative 
whose mind can never more compass a new idea, and 
whose heart, growing cold, can never burn with a new, 
compelling spirit. No, after the many attacks upon it, 
conscious and unconscious, Christianity still stands, for 
me, both the goal toward which we all wish to go and 
the only path that will lead us there. That is why, 
great as the drag may be in other directions, or 
“practical” as the attainment may seem by other 
methods, I cannot belie it—the doctrine of love. 


Jan. 14.—Last night Gough walked in on us from his 
month in England and at home: “ Well, fellows, every- 
body is most hopeful in England.” 

6 
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‘‘How do you mean? The pacifists ? ” 

“No! Everybody expects peace in a few months.” 

6¢ Why 2 99 

“Lloyd George’s speech and Wilson’s! They feel 
that they’ve fallen to the bottom of the ladder; they 
have entirely given up all their crushing-Germany 
talk, and are willing to talk definite peace.” 

“Well, that sounds fine; I hope they’ve got the 
right dope.” 

“T say, things are scarce in England—meat, sugar, 
butter ; why, I stood two hours trying to get a pound 
of butter! Would you believe it?” 

In the afternoon T. Edmund Harvey dropped in for 
one of his short visits. He is the head of our Mission, 
a Member of Parliament, greatly liked and most highly 
respected by all of us. Earnest, enthusiastic, interesting 
and interested, he is always more than welcome at each 
of the equipes. We walked out through the village 
to see the work and find the other fellows. We stopped 
to look at the German Kino, and a chubby old woman 
who saw us told us that it was the place where the 
Germans gave moving pictures. Then she launched 
into a long talk. She carried an empty bucket, and her 
face held a mild, kindly expression. ‘‘ The Boche were 
here a long time. Many of them stayed with me; they 
slept ten, fourteen of them, in one room. They were not 
bad; they did many things for me, but look!” And 
she pointed to the empty brick walls about. “ Before 
they left they said: ‘Madame, we don’t wish to do 
this, it is a beautiful town, and you have been good to 
us, but it is the command, and what can we do?’ Ah, 
Malheur! What would you! They burnt my house 
and filled my well and my mother’s well with stones. 
My mother lives at the end of that road, and her house 
stands unhurt. The officer said to her that they had to 
put in all the powder, it was the order, but he showed 
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her the wires to cut before he left. We were all taken 
to Nesle, over there, the twentieth of March, and that 
night they burned Esmery-Hallon, Grécourt, Hombleux, 
Vilette, Buverchy, and Becquencourt. The sky was red, 
red. The men climbed the trees to see if Esmery- 
Hallon was burning, and said yes, it was. Ah, it is 
very sad, very sad!” 

Harvey said, ‘“‘ Madame, you have been very brave. 
The whole world knows how you have suffered and 
not complained.” 

‘“* Ah, Monsieur, it has been a long time.” 

“Yes, we hope, Madame, that it will be soon over 
now.” 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur, Monsieur! They have told us so, 
so many times.” 

“But we hope and pray that it will. And may you 
have good courage, Madame.” 

‘** Merci, Messieurs, au revoir, Messieurs.” 

‘* Au revoir, Madame.”’ 

She went up one lane and we went down another. 
We found the fellows sliding off the roof in the dusk, 
collecting their tools. We all walked back together. 
Harvey stayed for a few minutes, and then had to leave. 


Jan. 15.—Boston had asked a young French corporal 
-m for breakfast. The talk moved around the various 
sizes of French breakfasts, English and American, the 
various jams, the kinds of football and the war; he had 
been in three attacks at Verdun, and was now only two 
days out of the trenches. 

‘* But it will not last long,” he said. 

‘What, the war? But why ?” 

‘* M’sieurs Lloyd George, Vilson, Clemenceau, Hertling, 
their speeches are all alike; they say the same things ; 


the people everywhere wish peace.” 
“‘ How long ?’”’ some one asked. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘M. Clemenceau is a 
mnilitarist, he will soon make an offensive. When he 
was made Premier it was the last gamble of the militarists. 
If his offensive does not succeed, he will be thrown out, 
the Socialists will come into power, and peace will be 
made.” 


Jan. 16.—For two days, glazing. 


Jan. 17.\Tiny and I started the next house in a very 
cramped space, the foundations just fitting into the 
rectangle formed by two wire fences and two walls. 
A well-preserved old man with cleanly-cut features lives 
there, Monsieur Monet. 

While we were at work he said: ‘‘ Have you seen my 
domicile ?” and, since we had not, he proudly led us in. 
Neither Tiny nor I could stand up without bumping 
our heads, and we all laughed about that; then he 
pointed out his bed in one end, stove in the middle, 
table at the other end, and various small family portraits 
on the shelf. Then he offered us each a glass of coffee 
and we drank to each other’s health—‘“ A votre santé.”’ 

We got in the sills, joists and floor—a good place to 
start from to-morrow. 


Jan. 19.—To-day all the landscape is dark from the 
days of soaking rain. Four camions came with two 
houses. A crowd of Moroccans were sitting on top of 
each load, and they did most of the work of lifting 
off the sections while jabbering away to themselves in 
curious sounds. 

In the afternoon Mesner and I moved over the village 
putting on ridge tile. The last house we worked on 
was Madame Nonant’s, and we found Meyers and Tiny 
busy carting in her stuff in their farm wagon. It was a 
great array of possessions—a bed, a table, a scythe, a 
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barrel of cider, a stove, a mirror, and no end of odds and 
ends. She brought us coffee, carrying it a hundred 
yards up the road. When the farmers drove off she ran 
after them to give them a tip, and when they laughed 
and refused it, she seemed greatly disconcerted. 

The British have permanently arrived. Yesterday a 
few billeting officers were here, and to-day a Manchester 
regiment came to stay a fortnight. Two of us have been 
approached by the privates and addressed in broken 
French ; we met them with good English, whereupon 
ensued questions and answers on both sides. They 
expect to make this a centre for some kind of training— 
bayonet work or bicycle riding. All afternoon parties 
. have been standing along the road, each in turn trying 
to ride bicycles. Most of them are only kids—eighteen 
is the official limit, but many are unquestionably less— 
there are many with no evidences of a beard. Some 
seem to be factory workers, with large cheekbones, square 
jaws, heavy necks. But their uniforms are great modi- 
fiers, and the British khaki is far more trim than the 
French grey-blue. Save for its shining brass buttons 
the British looks more business-like than the French, 
but it is also more uniform—and less individual. The 
same thing is true of the two salutes. The British is 
full of pep and always the same—like a manikin pulled 
by a string; a Frenchman, save to a very superior 
officer, salutes as he feels like it: with pep, with a smile 
on his face, in a discouraged manner, or not at all. 


Jan. 20, S—A lieutenant walked in this morning, 
attracted by the small placard on our door: “ Mission 
Anglo-Americaine de la Société des Amis.” An 
American, though partially disguised by many 
Englishisms. “I say, can’t some of you give us a 
stunt ? We're going to have a big show for the fellows, 
in the last baraque, down there—Wednesday night.” 
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We told him we had two fellows at Ham, one who had 
a line of tricks and another who played the violin, and 
we would try to get them out. 

While our work is going steadily and calmly on here, 
a storm is raging. The actual arrival of the British 
troops has brought a crisis. The British General insists 
that all British subjects not in the army must leave 
his area, and he is supported by the regulations of the 
army. The French Sous-Prefet claims that because of 
our work for the people we are indispensable, and he is 
supported by the civilian population. The French 
commanding officer is silent. If we remain, we are 
supposed to be a demoralizing tendency to the Tommies. 
If we are moved out, the French population, with which 
we seem to be solid, will be embittered toward the troops. 
A third disturbing factor is our attachment to the 
American Red Cross. It is a battle of conferences 
between the English army officials and the French civil 
officials, and now, after three days, it still continues. 

The comparative swearing of America, England and 
France is interesting, and at times very funny. The 
ordinary dirty talk and immoral talk of the three is 
much the same, the French expressions having more 
finesse. ‘‘ Damn” in English loses much of its American 
pungency, while the harmless word ‘‘ bloody” is a 
most terrible epithet in England, where its etymology 
runs back to “blood of Christ’”’ or, others claim, to 
“by our Lady,” giving it a blasphemous punch quite 
beyond mere slang. At one of the first meals in Ham 
one of the American fellows at the table said, ‘‘ Please 
pass the bloody butter.”’ The English ladies turned 
pale and the men red, and a painful hush fell over the 
dinner ; it was some time before everybody was satisfied. 
The French have an oath which is a most harmless 
thing to hear, ‘‘ name of pipe,” and where it has got its 
ominous significance I do not know. In spite of their 
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Catholicism, the French use the word ‘‘ God” most 
lightly: ‘“‘My God” means about as much as “ Gee 
whizz’ or “Holy smoke.” Their word “‘sacré’’ is 
curiously ambiguous; it either means “sacred” or 
“‘damned,” and consequently always sounds like a 
disastrous pun. In blasphemous phrases the French 
can surpass anything English or American—damning 
things to hell and damning them of God, give way in 
France to calling: ‘ God’s brothel!” 


Jan. 21.—This evening one of the Tommies came in. 
He was very short, with thin eyes, and a hole in the 
line of his upper teeth. He wanted to talk and we let 
him go. We Americans could hardly understand his 
Lancashire at first, but got on to it as it continued. ‘I 
been oot ’ere fur fifteen mon’.” 

‘‘ Where have you come from ? ” 

‘““We been at Eep (Ypres). Goom, it’s some mud 
there. ’*Taint no trenches like ’ere. You go down two 
foot, one foot, and it fills wid water in foive minute. 
It’s all in shell ’oles there. We get paid foive franc a 
day, but we don’t always get it. “Ere’s moi book,” 
and he pulled a dirty folder out of an inside pocket. 
“Yu can see boi that, I’ve only ’ad one week’s poiy this 
year. I won't git the other either. One week Jerry’s 
shootin’ us so ’ard they can’t get nothing to us, and 
the next they don’t ’ave none to give us. And yu never 
get yu back poiy. I say, the proices go up ’ere. That’s 
why we don’t like to follow Colonials. They run up the 
proices, and we get the top of ‘em. We ’ave to poiy 
twice as much as the Froggies for anything.”’ 

We said we had found that out too, guessing that 
Froggies were Frenchmen. 

‘‘ It used to cost one franc to get into a red lamp, but 
it’s ten as soon as we come around noo. We was billeted 
in a barn. I pinched some wood,” pointing upwards 
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toward rafters, ‘‘ every noight, and the last noight the 
corporal got caught pinching a big beam. The Froggie 
wanted a ’undred franc for it. Jerry’s busted up these 
towns a ’ole lot, and what ’e ’asn’t done we do. Hi 
guess we're going over the top as soon as we leave ’ere.” 

We said it had been pretty quiet on this front for 
some months. 

“Hi guess so. But wait till we get:there! Jerry 
lays for us. We couldn’t get the Froggies out of the 
trench up ’ere when we went to take it over. There 
’adn’t been a shot for foive month and they wouldn't 
leave. But it started as soon as we got in!” 

He had a lot to say about Jerry. It seemed a big 
game to him, full of excitement and full of loafing. ‘‘ Hi 
"ate the dead bodies, when you ’ave to lie in a shell ’ole 
all day and they’re piled all around, stinkin’.” He spoke 
of Jerry as one would speak of an opposing football 
team. He conceded their good points, and spoke as 
though he knew their weak points. ‘“‘’E ’ates fighting 
close, and trows up ’is ’ands when you get near ‘im. 
‘Camarad, Mercy, my wife, my child!’ ”’ 

He talked until nine o’clock: ‘‘ Well, I'll ’ave to go,” 
and he stood up; the light growing dim, he seemed to 
become almost prophetic as he leaned on his fist on the 
table: ‘‘ But if you arsk me ’oos winnin’ this wore: it 
ain’t us. If the people ’ere and at ’ome knew the truth 
of ’ow it was going it ’ud been stopped long ago. And 
I ’ope it’s stopped bloody soon, Ido. We ain’t goin’ to 
lick ’im and ’e aint going to lick us. Well, good-night, 
I'll see yu to-morrow.” 


Jan. 22.—At Monsieur Monet’s house all day, mostly 
on the roof. From there we could see the two little 
girls—Marie and Georgette. They work, pushing wheel- 
barrows, carrying buckets of water, pitching hay, and 
always smile and laugh when we wave to them. The 
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old man worked most of the day, washing out barrels and 
pounding on the hoops more securely. ‘“‘ For,’’ he said, 
“ to-morrow I will press the apples to make cider.” 


Jan. 23.—Mesner and I began our fourteenth house. 


Jan. 24.— Began the next house for the woman who has 
been living, with her nine children, in the brewery, 
beneath the tin Angel Gabriel. All of Fatface’s founda- 
tions have been used up, so Mesner and I put in the 
blocks ourselves. The work was a new one and a 
welcome change. The foundation blocks are cubes of 
a soft sandstone which the workmen call “dice.” We 
decided on the highest corner, dug a hole and rolled the 
block in. It was not level so we tugged it out, levelled 
the bottom of the hole and pushed it in again. Nearly 
level; so we pounded earth under it on the low side 
until the bubble in the level came to the centre. Then 
we dug the next hole and levelled that block with the 
last; then the next in the same line. The fourth 
required a right-angle so we worked the three-four-five 
method with a tape. After lunch we finished the last 
of the fifteen piers, spiked in the foundations and 
screwed up three sections. 

The nails here are known by their lengths in milli- 
meters. ‘“‘ Eighties ’’ correspond to our “‘ Ten pennies,’ 
“Hundred and tens” the largest that we use—to 
something less than “‘ Twenty pennies.’’ ‘ Thirties,” 
Forties,” ‘ Fifties,” ‘Sixties,’ ‘“ Highties”’ and 
“Hundred and tens’”’ make our complete assortment. 

Parnell, by now famed for his prestidigitations, with 
his box of properties, came in for supper. At six o’clock 
we went down to the large baraque. A stage had been 
improvised at the far end. The place was full of khaki 
and dimmed by thick cigarette smoke. We squeezed 
into the crowd. Soon the band struck up and played 
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a long pot pourri of all the ragtime of the last six years 
with a little Schubert mixed with it. Then our 
lieutenant announced a few tricks by an “ American 
Friend”? and Parnell appeared, going through his list 
in fine form. Then came a sort of amateur night—a 
song by Corporal So-and-so, a recitation by Private 
So-and-so. Cheers and groans greeted each. Near us 
in the crowd were jammed some of the older girls of the 
village. A Tommy held his arm about one and she was 
smiling at him. Another was coaxing one to go outside, 
but she only blushed and shook her head. On the stage 
a short private, in a long black coat and false whiskers, 
came out to sing a song about ‘“ The Captain and the 
Storm.” The piano jangled in and, at the second bar, 
tin pans, howls and whistles burst from the audience. 
He moved his mouth though we could hear nothing 
except the din about us. After the last stunt the 
lieutenant brought all the performers on at once, and 
according to the cheers from the audience gave three 
prizes. The storm scene drew first prize. Then our 
friend, who had told us he was going to do his best piece, 
came on as an old man, with a white face and long wig, 
and recited the old actor’s story of his life—‘ The Fallen 
Star ’”’—a melodramatic recitation which brought long 
clapping and cheering. The crowd broke up and went 
home. In a few minutes the lieutenant appeared and 
asked how we liked it. We talked the stunts over for 
some minutes and invited him to dinner to-morrow 
night. 


Jan. 25.—We waited dinner half an hour, and at last 
Lieutenant Quinn appeared. We talked about the 
houses we were putting up and various American dishes— 
sweet potatoes, ice cream, pies. At the end, Braund, 
according to the custom in all the equipes, read a few 
verses from the Bible; I do not remember what, though 
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the words “ Christ” and “‘ faith’ came in. Quinn, ina 
voice that he had partly lost control of, broke the silence. 

“This is terrible business, trying to kill each other. 
A fellow aims his gun at a little speck and pulls the 
trigger, and doesn’t really know what he does.” 

A silence followed. 

He went on, “ After a battle, if we have been able 
to bury the dead, the Chaplain stands in the middle of 
the field and reads a short service. That’s all those 
poor fellows get.” Apparently religion and the Bible 
associated themselves in his mind with something to be 
done for a man after he was dead. 

He talked about the fighting, and the trenches where 
they had come from, and the rum ration. 

“They have a ration, do they ? ” 

“Yes, an ounce and a half a day; it’s more in cold 
weather. I decided when I went into it that I wouldn’t 
touch it, and I haven’t had to. But I tell you there’s 
times when I came damned near it. There’s over two 
hundred in our company, and I only know three that 
don’t. They don’t make you take it, but most of them 
are glad enough to get it.” 

“What's the stuff like? Has it as much pep as 
whisky ? ” 

“* Oh, yes, it’s stronger ; but you see it has a medicinal 
value, too: all the wet and cold and excitement; it 
helps the nerves. Most of the fellows couldn’t go over 
the top unless they had it.” 

The talk went on to the drive which is being talked of. 

“We're going up to where the line crosses the Oise. 
It’s marshy there and we have to dig in closer to his lines. 
When we get in he’ll see some new trenches and photo- 
graph them from his ’planes. Then he’ll send a heavy 
armoured ’plane low over us, and see who we are. Then 
things’ll start.” 

He left at nine. The battery was leaving early to- 
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morrow morning, so he said good-bye, hoping he would 
see us when they returned. 


Jan. 26.—When I went for the milk the company was 
marching out with full equipment, packs, helmets, and 
guns. At breakfast Boston was very excited: ‘“ You 
know, last night at eleven o’clock I heard a woman 
scream, over there,” he pointed up the village, “and I 
rushed out to see what was the matter. Well, by gum, 
I found the door of that house at the turn of the road 
open; there wasn’t ahybody there; it’s where Madame 
Vassey lives. Pretty soon our Madame and the wash- 
woman Albertine, came running over, they had heard 
the scream too. We asked each other what it was. 
Then Madame Vassey came walking across the fields, 
carrying her baby. It was a cold night, too. She was 
in her white night gown and bare feet. She was trembling 
and her eyes were big, like that. Well, I mean to say, 
I didn’t know what to do. She said she had been asleep 
and wakened up when she heard knocks on the door. 
They kept pounding on the door, then yelled ‘ Boche !’ 
and smashed the door open. She picked up her baby and 
rushed out the back door. When she saw us she came 
back. Madame said she had seen two Tommies at the 
door, and when they heard the scream they ran off. 
While we were talking a little fat officer came up to us 
in his pyjamas. By gum, he was funny; it was that 
little fat one. He wanted to know what it was all about. 
Well, we told him, but he said he couldn’t tell who it 
was. Well, you know, that’s pretty rough. It was 
their last night here, so I guess they thought they 
wouldn’t get caught.” 

‘‘ What happened after that ? ” 

“Oh, Albertine stayed all night with her, she was 
afraid to sleep alone. And, well, I'll put a new lock 
on her door to-day.” 
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Jan. 28.—Finished the house for the woman of the nine 
children. 


Jan. 29.—Tiled Monet’s house. At noon the town crier 
announced that all lights must be out by eight o’clock, 
so now, with a moon just rising in a clear sky, we write 
letters with a blanket hung covering the window. As 
we undressed by candle light the low throbbing hum of 
a Boche ’plane insinuated itself upon us. We went 
outside ; several French soldiers stood there watching 
the seventy-fives flashing in the sky. A few bombs 
dropped several miles away. 

A large fellow with a heavy black moustache asked 
us, ““ Have you any shelter ? ”’ 

“Only the baraque there.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, that is nothing. 
There is a cellar right over here.”’ 

“Yes, we know of that, but is it any good ? ” 

“It is a good cellar.” 

We got into bed and a group of bombs jolted the 
huts, nearer than the others. The door of the shed 
across the path opened and three soldiers hurried out in 
the direction of the cellar. That caused a few remarks 
as we lay in bed expecting to go to sleep, and bothered 
all our thoughts. Of course, if they wanted to bomb 
our little town, our straight, symmetrical row of huts 
would be the most conspicuous and suspicious thing 
there. And yet there were so many more, larger towns 
that it would be hardly worth wasting explosives on 
Esmery-Hallon. A bomb within thirty yards would 
no doubt knock the whole shack down, and they had 
dropped them in clumps of three and five this evening. 
If he wanted to turn his machine gun on our row of 
houses he would be sure to stir things up. The cellar 
would be safer no doubt. The attitude of the French 
soldiers was certainly disquieting. 
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Jan. 31.—I had an opportunity to ask Miss Glancy 
about atrocities and violation of women by the Germans 
in this area; we had all been wondering why we had 
not, at least, heard of something of the kind—the press 
at home had been so full of such stories from the Somme. 
Miss Glancy, as one of the Relief Department, visite 
each family in a set of villages and asks the people of 
their experiences, story and condition, in order most 
effectively to aid them. She has, thus, been in a very 
intimate relation to a great many of the people. 

‘‘T know of a few ‘ German babies,’ ”’ she said, ‘* but 
the neighbours always consider the mother an outcast : 
‘Oh,’ they say, ‘she is not a moral woman, anyway ; 
it is her own fault.’ ” 

** But is that always the case ? ”’ 

“The peasants almost always say they would rather 
have German troops billeted on them than French 
troops.” 

“That is hard to believe.” 

‘“*The Germans are more strict in discipline,’ they 
say, ‘The French discipline is very lax. The Germans 
sometimes punished rape with death ; and it is unusual 
for the French to punish it at all.’ ”’ 

‘“Hm—how about atrocities: cutting off children’s 
hands and such things ? ” 

“Oh, no! There are occasional stories, but it always 
happened in ‘the next village.’ ”’ 


Feb. 1.—The little girls’ school next door has not been 
holding since Christmas. The young woman who 
taught has not returned. We wonder where she has 
gone. Her family have lost everything by the war and 
her lover has been killed. 


Feb. 2.—Walking home to-night, Sirius and all the 
winter constellations showed ahead of us; shells flashed 
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among them and the thin ray of a searchlight moved 
slowly across them. We heard crashes and saw a few 
gun flashes. Aeroplanes were between Ham and Noyon. 
“‘ Maybe they are on their way to bomb Paris again.”’ 
“Maybe they are; I suppose they could see without 
® moon.” 


Feb. 3, S.—From Ham the young architect, Bell, and I 
took a walk along the dry canal to Pithon, where we 
went into the small Gothic church. The altar was 
wood, badly painted to imitate marble, and a row of 
tall candlesticks of tin stood on it. Bunches of painted 
tin flowers were placed about. In the next town, 
Estuilly, the church stood on a sharp hill. It was of 
the simplest arch construction, solid and old, but a 
modern corrugated iron roof and cupola covered it. 
We talked about art and architecture and why they were 
both now degenerate and disconnected from the life of 
the people. Bell felt that the bad economic system was 
the cause, a system whose evaluation of an individual 
depended upon money. But has the state of mind 
which bases all its opinions upon money caused the 
immoral economic system or has the bad system caused 
that state of mind? And how are we to get out of it ? 
How are we to free enough people so that we will have a 
sincere architecture and a true art? He believed that 
a few were seeing the way out already in England 
through Guilds, where the necessary recompense did not 
come in the form of so much wages for so many hours’ 
work, but in so much pay for a piece of work so well done. 
We spoke about the Amiens Cathedral, Notre Dame de 
Paris, Chartres and the Gothic era of creation when 
men were free to erect those great monuments to their 
creative desires. Then one of us mentioned the pass- 
word of the age, Efficiency, and we both realized how 
utterly opposed the world is to freeing men’s souls. 
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Feb. 4.—Dice for the next house. For several evenings 
a French soldier has been dropping in to talk with us; 
he is from the south and well educated. To-night he 
hurried in and asked us to come up to his billet for coffee, 
and four of us went—carrying our own chairs and cups— 
to the baraque next but one to ours. The place was 
thick with wood smoke from a large trench stove on 
which a little fellow, a dwarf, was heating water. Three 
poilus were sitting in a line on the other side of the 
table. They were each fully forty, and wore heavy black 
whiskers. One was silent, with a long thin nose and 
shifting eyes ; another seemed to be subdued, yet ready 
to wrinkle up his eyes good-naturedly ; the third was 
quiet and perhaps more intelligent. The four kept 
kidding the little fellow by the stove, who stood no 
higher than the rest of us sitting. 

Our friend said, ‘‘ Little To-to with the big pipe, 
stand up with this fellow here,” pointing to Tiny and 
indicating two different heights with his hands, and 
when they stood up together we all laughed: the dwarf 
came to Tiny’s belt. A canteen of wine was brought 
and offered us. ~ 

We each said, ‘‘ Only a little.” 

“It is very good; the best we have had for a long 
time,” they said. They asked us if we each had a 
‘“‘Marraine.” We asked what that was. They watched 
us while the idea was coming to us—“ A girl back there 
who sends you things, cakes, socks,” as they explained 
it, and broke into a laugh when we laughed and said 
we had. When the coffee was ready a great tin of 
sugar was brought out. A spoon was passed around 
from one to the next for stirring the coffee. Then 
we clicked cups and, laughing, drank ‘a votre 
santé,” ‘‘& votre santé.” One pointed to the open 
curtains at the window and said something about 
camouflage. 
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Another said, “ Oh, it is nothing, there will be no 
avicns to-night.” 

They talked about bombs; one made a long arch 
with his hand: “A shell comes z-z-z-z-boom! but a 
bomb— ” and he darted his finger straight down and 
violently shrugged his shoulders. 

** ‘Where do you go ?”’ they asked us. 

We said they had not dropped any bombs here. 

‘“‘ Ah, but if they do it is better to go to a shelter ; 
the chances are better there.” 

*‘ Ah,” one contradicted, ‘‘and yet one of our men 
in a raid ran out of his billet for a shelter and was killed 
on his way there.”’ 

One of the three with the whiskers leaned towards us 
and said, ‘‘ There you have it, it makes no difference, 
it is Destiny.” 

Another told the story: “Twenty of our company 
were trying to billet with an old woman. She said, 
‘There is no room.’ That night four bombs dropped 
on her barn. Would we have been killed if we had 
been sleeping there?’’ He nodded as though that 
was @ convincing argument. 

The fellow at his side repeated, “‘ Yes, yes, that was 
Destiny. It is Destiny.” 

Our Frenchman shrugged, “ Perhaps, but it is always 
satisfying to run to a shelter.” 

One who had not yet entered into the argument put 
in, “If you are killed in the war it isn’t Destiny but 
War that kills you.”’ 

After the cakes had been finished and the coffee, we 
got up to go, saying “ good-bye,” “ good-night,” “‘ au 
revoir,’ and backed out of the smoky room with our 
chairs and cups. 


Feb. 7.—Tiny Chambers has left for Etalon, a village 
beyond Gruny. Southworth, a builder lately come to 
1 
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Ham, is now moving out here. He and I have been 
working together on our seventeenth house. He is 
new to parts of the construction and we are both new 
to each other, so we work and talk in the hesitating 
experimental way that is always the accompaniment 
of beginning to get together. He is a quiet, modest, 
student with good muscles and a mind which tends 
towards intellectualism. 

Tolstoi’s ‘“‘ War and Peace” has been gradually 
growing upon me. It is the most unostentatiously 
tremendous thing I ever read—or lived—for it envelopes 
you just as your own life envelopes you. It is full of 
very marvellous writing. There are some chapters 
that are overwhelming in their reality and yet I imagine 
there is something lacking, what I cannot say. 


Feb. 11—We have just discovered that there are two 
Madame Berton’s at the top of the village, each wanting 
a house. Mesner and I met one Madame Berton some 
days ago and told her that her house was next on the 
list. The same day Braund met the other Madame 
Berton and told her that her house was next. Following 
that, Braund unloaded part of a house at his Madame 
Berton’s, and the next day, Boston, influenced by a 
crowd of neighbours, unloaded the dice at the other 
Madame Berton’s. All this nearly precipitated a family 
feud, with all of us between the two factions. So now 
our policy is to put up both houses at once. 

Heavy cannonading has been continuing off and on 
all last night and all day. It comes from the north 
and is the thump and concussion peculiar to big guns 
at a great distance. The papers are talking of a coming 
German push. The Tommies and Officers talk of the 
coming German push. To-night two aviators told us 
that a tremendous troop concentration was being made 
opposite this part of the line. They said they felt 
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uneasy, as the troops here were not yet settled nor 
heavily reinforced. 


Feb. 12.—In the morning we finished the foundation. 
Two kids played about us, a girl who chatted to herself 
and smiled with her brown eyes; a boy who threw his 
ball and teased the others. 

While walking home at noon, a Tommy hailed us, and 
we stopped to talk. He too spoke of a big offensive, 
*“Yus, we're a machine gun company. Let ’im come, 
we got a bloody bunch o’ lead waitin’ for ’im, and we'll 
give ’im bloody ’ell.”’ 

Two or three places along the street are guarded by 
sentries, who march with rifles and bayonets, back and 
forth, making formal turns each time, or stand at atten- 
tion with rifles at their sides and bayonets piercing the 
sky above their heads. They look very military, 
pitifully depressed, and very foolish, imitating manikins 
for hours at a time. I wonder what the fellows think 
about going through these mechanical motions, and 
if they are being really democratized by it. 

There is a great deal of etiquette displayed, no doubt 
serving well its military purpose. The orderly must 
keep a certain number of paces behind his officer as 
they walk or ride down the road ; the private in passing 
an officer must salute from three paces before until 
three paces behind and look at him in passing; in 
speaking to an officer the private must use as many 
“Sirs” as the grammar will allow. All this continually 
reminds the man called a private of his “ inferiority,” 
and the man called an officer of his “ superiority’ in 
relation to the other. 


Feb. 13.—This evening Madame stood by the stove and 
told us many things. ‘“‘I used to work in the fields, 
stooped over from six in the morning to seven at night, 
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and I drank four quarts of cider during the day. One 
day I worked over the binder far into the night, to ten 
o'clock by the light of the moon ’—the wonderful French 
phrase, “‘in the clear of the moon ’—“I have had two 
husbands. The first was no good, no good at all, pas de 
tout—de tout—de tout. He would come home drunk and 
would do nothing. He drank wine, too much wine, 
all the time, and died when he was thirty. My man now 
is good. He works hard and has beaucoup de toucher— 
oh, oui!” She would smile after the most impressive 
parts. She talked about the family, of several growing 
girls, their mother, and Albertine, the oldest girl, which 
lives in the house by hers and by the church; and of 
Albertine’s little boy of four, a handsome little fellow 
with dark curly hair and large brown eyes. ‘‘ Albertine 
is not married. She is the real head of the family. She 
does all the work. She takes in washing—she is very 
glad to have yours—and does it almost alone, and sews 
on it. One time she sewed some buttons on one of 
your pieces, she clipped them off her own clothes to 
do it. She goes to the woods and gathers twigs and 
branches to keep the household in fire. She takes in 
sewing to earn an extra sum from it. She takes the 
mother’s place and looks after her younger sisters as 
well as her own little boy. But she is dangerous—you 
must be careful—she is handsome and her smile is bad. - 
She has always wanted to read, but being the eldest 
she has been the one to work, so that now her younger 
sisters all read better than she does.” Then Madame 
picked up a branch of oak, broke it over her knee and 
put the pieces into the fire. 

We heard from our men at Ham that they were 
bombed two nights ago when we saw the searchlights. 
The ’plane flew low. An officer’s door was open, showing 
a bright light, and three bombs fell at it. A garden 
across the street was blasted, the people of the house 
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rushing over to our equipe’s cellar. Several of our 
windows were broken, and one piece of bomb sang off 
the wall by one of the fellow’s heads. Two other bombs 
dropped on back streets, one near the theatre which was 
full of Tommies. 


Feb. 14.—From foundation to roof of one house, five of 
us concentrating on it. 

To-night, when I was stirring the porridge for to- 
morrow, an officer in a long coat came in, and pointed 
to the lamp by the slit of the window, saying it showed 
a strong beam of light outside. We thanked him and 
he left. I immediately went outside. Carbonnier’s 
showed two bright windows and an officer’s hut in the 
square was brilliantly lighted. We discussed the curious 
facts and felt that we must be under suspicion. 

. France to have Alsace-Lorraine, Syria, and the coal 

district of the Saar; all the west bank of the Rhine 
to be occupied by French troops and made a “ buffer ” 
state; Russia to have Armenia, Constantinople, 
Kurdistan, and a control over Polish Germany ; Italy 
to have Smyrna; Britain to have Mesopotamia and 
half of Persia; Britain and France together to control 
Palestine. These are the terms, as printed in the London 
Natton, of the secret treaty between Russia, France, 
Italy, and possibly Britain—if the Allies are able to 
dictate terms to Germany. They were made known to 
the people of the world by Trotsky and Lenin, the 
Bolshevic leaders. 

Wilson’s next speech has come to-day: a skilful, 
clever piece of writing. He seems to be overshadowing 
Lloyd George and everybody else—morally they can 
only tag along behind now, and I wonder if they will 
be inclined to do that. Perhaps Wilson got into it 
because he saw the thing degenerating in its ideals and 
“aims, so that he might pull the whole discussion on to a 
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higher plane. But the dice are still spinning, and no 
one knows what the count will be, and the secret treaties 
are still in force. 

New alternatives are making themselves felt ; a world 
including revolution is possible; a world famine is 
possible ; possibly war is evolving too perfectly towards 
its one logical conclusion, the suicide of humanity. 


Feb. 15.—In the midst of supper, Mesner said, ‘‘ Listen ! ”’ 
It was the insinuating hum. Soon came the series of 
jolts. We dimmed the light, opened the door and 
went out to see the usual shells bursting over Ham, and 
returned. Two crashes rocked the house. We rushed 
out, jamming each other in the doorway. He was close 
overhead, and we scattered away from the town square, 
as we had figured that was the most dangerous place 
in the village. Hurrying footsteps along paths and 
roads were all around. The hum retreated. Others 
came, one to the north, one overhead. Flashes from 
bombs showed in the north, V-shaped, yellow flares, 
probably along the railway. The hum overhead passed 
rapidly to the west; five flashes followed one another 
in that direction, each followed by a lurch travelling 
through the ground. Soon three more ’planes passed 
overhead and crashed their loads of five to the west, then 
flew back over us, hanging there a long time, probably 
rising before recrossing the lines. Two Tommies passed 
on a brisk walk. 

It is a curious sensation : inside, I am nervous, sitting 
quietly with nothing to do but listen and expect the 
next bomb. Outside I am almost calm and have a 
sort of pleasure, for I hear the machine and know I 
should hear the falling torpedo whistle, so that I could 
drop flat on the ground and minimise any danger. 

If, when the possibility of being killed is near you, 
you think of your obligations to your family, and the 
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hopes which have grown between you and your fiancée, 
you are nervous or scared ; if you make a mental adjust- 
ment to the idea : “ Oh, hell! it’s an exciting experience, 
I don’t care what happens!” you are calm and can 
enjoy it. I believe this is all there is to physical heroism. 


Feb. 16.—At noon Earny Brown arrived from Nesle 
with a house. He has been playing a ’cello in the theatre 
in Ham and told us about it. ‘“ Last night Fritzy 
dropped some bombs around us—you know what I 
mean! They had a Secretary of the Navy League there 
to orate to them; the place was full of Tommies. He 
was talking about ‘ This glorious war ’ and ‘ When you go 
home after it is over how glorious it will be for you to 
think of all the glorious deeds you have done in this 
glorious war.’ A kind of groan came up over the whole 
crowd. Just then a bomb lit near the place—Ker 
Boom! A Tommy right back of me jumped up and 
yelled out loud, so that everybody could hear him, 
“ There’s some of yer bloody glorious war!” 

We laughed in a surprised way. 

“Yeh, I thought the dad-bobbied fellow’d get court 
marshalled. Here’s a piece of the bomb I picked up 
outside,’ and he tossed a jagged piece of metal on to 
the table. “ You know, they’re a bunch of fools to fill 
that place with Tommies every night. I know blamed 
well a bomb’s going to hit it. And I know, too, your 
Uncle Dudley doesn’t want to be there when it lights. 
Bon Dieu! Twenty-eight Tommies and one French- 
man were killed in Nesle last night. We saw three holes 
there to-day, one of them was next to the place the 
Morrocans mess.”’ 

We heard what he said, but with the potatoes on our 
plates, the talking about us, and the bright sunshine out 
of doors, one could not conceive that some men had 
killed some other men only three miles away. 
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Feb. 18.— Yesterday big guns began to pound, evidently 
on the nearest part of the front—in the north-east. 
They pounded all through the night and to-day grew 
more continuous and heavier. A roar begins in the 
north, rumbles and pounds all along the line and dis- 
appears in the east; then some isolated thumps and 
another roll of explosions. The knives and plates rattle, 
the saws hanging along the walls clash, the windows 
tremble and the floor jars as though it were being pounded 
with a heavy pole from below. Perhaps it is the expected 
offensive. 

Ben Gough has just received a letter from home, 
telling of a conscientious objector who has died in prison. 
Relatives, friends and sympathizers had been trying 
to get him released as he grew weaker. The gaol hung 
on to him, and just before the end carried him out to 
deliver him to his people—too late to save his life, only 
early enough to save the gaol the disagreeableness of 
having him die there. Ben’s brother-in-law is now in 
prison, with stomach and lung trouble. Efforts to have 
him taken to a hospital are amounting to nothing. 

Boston has, to a large extent, improved his reputa- 
tion. We talked with him, argued with him, cussed at 
him, and failed to understand him; once we nearly 
had a fight with him. Through all this he maintained 
& surprisingly even temper. I plead guilty to having 
led most of the attacks upon him; but yesterday he 
and I had a long talk. He feels he can do more for the 
people in other ways than building houses: he goes 
errands in Ham for women who cannot get to Ham ; 
he is constantly helping people in the village who have 
colds, are sick, or injured; he visits families in the 
evenings, sits with them by their stoves, and tries to 
interest them and restore their spirits. The unmarried 
Albertine with her little boy wishes to get away and 
earn her living by sewing, and he is trying to find her 
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a place. He has even developed a passion for roofing— 
I have seen him spend whole days on the roof in a pouring 
ram, nobody near, singing at the top of his lungs. 


Feb. 18.—A record day’s work on the second Berton 
house. Mesner and I took it from foundations to roof 
in the one day by ourselves. In the afternoon the 
Madame brought us some coffee in a bottle wrapped in 
her apron. She is a tallish, thin woman, with a kindly 
face, in speech and expression more refined than most 
of the peasants. While we were drinking the coffee 
she talked to us: 

“Yes, my daughter was the first repatriée in this 
village. No, she was treated very well, and did no 
work at all. No, she was in Belgium all the time. My 
brother has been a prisoner since the third month of 
the war. He works on a farm near the frontier in 
France. Yes, we hear from him every month or six 
weeks.”’ 

At our hut we found “ Jing ”’ Johnson, whom we had 
not seen since we left Haverford. ‘“‘ By gosh, how are 
you? Say, it’s funny to meet you fellows over here.” 

‘Where are you stationed, here ? ” 

“‘T reckon I’m right here.” 

Johnson is a blond, rangy farmer from the middle west. 


Feb. 19.—A day of hanging doors. 


Feb. 21.— Warm and yet cold, the weather of early Spring 
that is so dangerous, because you are fooled into thinking 
it is warm, take off clothes, and catch cold. Another 
house from foundation to roof. 

Braund’s brother came in and stayed for supper. He 
is with the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, and although a 
quiet fellow, told us some interesting things. His train 
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is stationed now at Cugny, half way from here to the 
lines, alongside a Red Cross Hospital. 

He said, ‘‘A few days ago the Boche dropped a message 
saying, ‘The aeroplane hangar is too near the hospital, 
and, unless one or the other is moved, the hospital is not 
safe.’ The British moved the hangar. The next day the 
Germans dropped another message saying, ‘ The hospital 
is now safe.’ So now we sleep in peace,” he added. 

“How do they drop messages ?”’ was asked. 

“They are fastened to a little red parachute, and they 
were good shots too, they fell right by the hospital.” 


Feb. 23.—Swung a door at Musart’s and then went down 
to help Ben and Southworth with the foundation for 
Madame Rouillard, the lame, toothless old woman who 
grabs your shoulder blade and spits in your face as she 
mumbles her words ; it is impossible to make her smile. 


Feb. 25.—Harvey, the Member of Parliament and 
President of our Mission, helped us cut tile. I wanted 
to ask about the many things that he would know con- 
cerning the political situations, but that seemed so out 
of place that I could not. At dusk he shook Madame’s 
hand and left. 

‘** Au revoir, Madame! ” 

** Et bon retour,” she called after him. We told her 
he was a Member of Parliament. ‘ Ah, yes, I know it,” 
she said. “ He is trés, trés gentil, trés gentil. Il est un 
homme comme il faut, Messieurs, bien comme il faut.” 

A week ago, in the middle of the night, Braund was 
caught with a violent pain in his side. The next day he 
stayed in bed and a British doctor, gruff and uninterested, 
looked at him. “It is nothing, a little rheumatism. 
Paint him with iodine.’”’ He got no better all week, 
and to-day another doctor looked at him with care and 
interest. ‘‘A slight attack of pleurisy. He must be 
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taken to a hospital at once,’’ he said. When he was 
outside, he added with some feeling, ‘‘ The right lung 
is full from top to bottom. What is the other doctor’s 
name?” An ambulance took Braund to Nesle, Harvey 
going along. 

To-night we elected Ben Gough chef d’equipe. 


Feb. 26.—Ben rode to Nesle to see Braund, and found 
that he is to stay in the hospital there until he can be 
taken to Paris; they think that, though he will recover, 
it will be a long time. 

This morning a camion, loaded with part of a house, 
thundered down the village, turned up the lane past 
the old lady’s house, roared out the end of the lane into 
a soft meadow and sank in. Boston, seeing it, ran up 
the village and breathed the tale to us. 

““I don’t know what ailed the fellow. I’m afraid 
he'll never get out. By gum, you know—why, we want 
that house up here.” 

“TI know it, why the deuce didn’t he ask one of us ? ” 

“Who was it? Wasn’t it the one that came over 
Saturday ? ” 

** No, it’s a new one.” 

At noon, Boston reported him still stuck. 

“Did you have them unload the sections ? ” 

“TI jolly well did!” 

Ben put in, “There’s another camion coming over 
after dinner that'll pull it out.” At five o’clock we 
stopped down to see what was happening. Thirty feet 
of hedge was cut away; two camions were sitting 
diagonally across the lane. Three Frenchmen were 
walking about, one of them, with a pink and white face 
and dropped eyelids, obviously the driver who, without 
cause, had caused all the trouble. The sections were 
piled at one side and a crowd of Moroccans stood around 
watching, having nothing to do. In a few minutes 
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the machine moved out under its own power across a 
hard field and into the road. 

The wilted driver on the front seat gave us a tired 
smile. 


Feb. 27.—Heavy rain. Another house from foundations 
to roof. 


Mar. 1.—Still working at high speed, the last three 
days have made our record. 

At supper the guns rolled up a steady roar, making the 
table constantly tremble. Five of us decided to go to 
the top of the village to the tall look-out tree. A high 
wind was blowing from the north-east—the direction of 
the cold winds—and a fine rain drove from under the 
black clouds. We walked up the village, dark save for 
the glow from under a door or a stray spark from a 
chimney, and down a lane to the row of five tall 
Carolinas. We climbed the sixty-foot ladder; the 
wind up here was fierce, stinging the fingers and lashing 
the tree to and fro. Brilliant yellow cracks of light 
played along nearly half the horizon. White star shells 
rose and slowly fell, sometimes six, eight at once, at 
others none. Occasionally we saw the red belch of the 
gunflash as though we were looking directly into its 
mouth. The rumble and pound was lost in the roar 
and howl of the wind. Because of the cold we soon came 
down. 

‘* T wonder if all this is the beginning of the big push ? ” 

“* Well, if it is, this will keep up for several days.”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, at Cambrai it was only a short 
preparation.” 

Boston came in late from a talk with the regiment’s 
doctor: ‘‘ He says that the push is on, the heavy firing 
is the beginning. For two nights the company has 
been packed and sleeping in ite clothes ready to move 
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at any minute. He says the Boche officer brought 
down at Golancourt said the attack was coming the 
morning of March second. The doctor was awfully 
excited, you know. He says, ‘The war is going to be 
decided this month. There’s going to be no more 
playing around, we either win or lose, and it looks a 
hell of a lot like losing too!’ By gum, he has got the 
wind up, you know.” 


Mar. 2.—Glazing all day. 


Mar. 3.—To-night I finished War and Peace. The 
story has a wonderful ending, yet it does not end, it 
stops. The whole thing is like a section of reality ; 
there is no effort to round it off artificially. Yet, except 
for certain isolated thoughts that are gems in their 
exquisite beauty of idea and a few chapters that are 
unquestionably masterful—the thing leaves me cold. 
It is powerful, almost overwhelmingly so, but lacks the 
terrific current of passion that runs steadily under 
Les Misérables. 


Mar. 5.—Southworth and I put in the stones for another 
house in a courtyard, about which the barns and sheds 
of the establishment remained, but only the _ brick 
chimneys of the house. We made a record by getting 
in all the dice before lunch; at lunch we found that 
Ben and Mesner had done the same. 

Last night Mesner’s and my questionaires came, and 
we filled them out, telling the United States Government 
all we knew about ourselves and lots we did not know. 
To-day, after lunch we went to the mayor, the one 
official within reach who could go through the motions 
of guaranteeing that what we had said was true. He, 
of course, could not read English and did not try: we 
pointed to a dotted line and told him to put the date 
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there, to another, and told him to put his name there, 
and his official title there. He is an old, shrivelled, 
little man, like the apples in this country, and with a 
smile he did all we asked. Then he pressed a purple 
ink seal on it and thereby proved beyond a legal doubt 
to the solemn officials at home that the several hundred 
answers we had written out the night before were each 
immaculately true. 

Distant lightning is rapid, but it flares for an 
appreciable time, gun flashes are instantaneous—before 
you realize that you have seen one, it has gone. 


Mar. 6.—A golden, warm, spring day. We worked on 
the Bonneterre house, which is alongside the main road 
and everybody who stopped, or passed, said, ‘‘ It makes 
very well to-day,” or “It is the true Springtime.” The 
birds trilled and chattered, and the children played 
frantically. An Irishman, with brown teeth and broad 
brogue, stopped: ‘‘ What are these houses you’re putting 
up 2 93 

“‘It’s an English design. They’re for the peasants.”’ 

“Aye.” He seemed to know we were Americans, 
“* Where are your troops now ? ” 

“The other side of Verdun. The line bends around 
this way, and they are in here.” 

“* Aye, they’re with the French; that’s good! They’ll 
show ’em how to do it. These around here,’ pointing 
about him and indicating the English—he finished with 
a shrug; then coming near and tapping his bare arm 
with his fist, ‘‘ We got the blood in us, Oi’m Irish, you 
know.” 

He ran off to be on duty as some one passed. 

After supper, without warning, the floor sagged, rose ; 
the candles upset, the house groaned, and the windows 
crashed. We all broke for the door; the hum was 
loud. ‘‘ Come on, fellows, make for the cellar!” ‘‘ No, 
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let’s hit the fields!’? We scattered and that was all. 
Southworth and I met and walked down the road toward 
the hangars, both wanting to be where we might see 
the next bombs. We met two Tommies and stopped. 
Just then flashes showed down the road. Though clear, 
the night was very dark and a slight haze seemed to be 
hanging low. We began talking. We could not see 
each other’s faces. One of the Tommies was from 
Canada and the States; he seemed to have rather wide 
knowledge and wide interests. The other, with a 
cockney twang, was comparatively silent. The first 
talked without being encouraged, and astonished us 
with the things he said. 

“I’m jolly well fed up with this. I’ve been in it 
nearly four years now, and what have I got to show 
for it? Four of the best years of my life gone and 
only sixpence a day for it.” 

The other echoed all these feelings. ‘“‘ Aye, aye! 
That’s right,” he put in constantly. 

“Qh, it’s rotten business, all this. What do you 
think these Chinamen are worth?” He referred to 
the Anamese who have been working on the road. We 
laughed, because they do almost no work. 

“Well,” he continued, “they get a franc a day and 
half extra rations.”” He paused for that to sink in and 
went on, “ Yes, and every man in it is fed up to the 
teeth. It can’t stop too soon for us. And I guess all 
of them feel the way we do. You know, Jerry’s not 
such a bad sort, either. When he bombs a hospital 
all the papers print it big, but let me tell you something. 
We’ve just come from Ypres. Our field dressing station 
was just by the road, like this, with big red crosses on 
the roof. We had a gun on this side of it, another on 
that side and another in front. Now can you blame 
him if he drops a shell on that? I’m in the R.A.M.C., 
you know ”’ (Royal Army Medical Corps). ‘‘ One day, one 
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of our airmen was brought down fifty yards from Jerry’s 
trench in No-Man’s Land. We went out to get him. 
They could have shelled him or blowed him up with 
grenades, but they didn’t do a thing, and they didn’t 
touch us when we went to get him. Oh, they’re just 
like us. But I don’t see how the thing will stop for 
two years yet.” The other fellow protested against 
this. ‘‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘“‘ we don’t seem to be 
ready to quit. I don’t know what the world will be 
like afterwards though, with all the taxes and cripples.” 


Mar. 9.—Throughout three days and three nights there 
have been no clouds; the nights frosty, the noons hot. 
The trees, the walls, the roofs, are covered with noisy 
birds ; several butterflies have flitted through the air ; 
and occasional flowers are dotted in the green grass. 
The girls of the school, at recess, play skip-rope. 

Orion, Taurus, Sirius and the three planets, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mars, are all blazing away in the evening sky. 
Last night Southworth and I walked out to the tall 
clump of poplars; we were talking about the nearest 
star being so distant that it takes light four years to 
reach us from it. 

““ How long does it take to come from the moon?” 

‘““Less than two seconds. And all these stars are 
suns, more or less like our sun, probably each having 
a system of planets. With a camera, they photograph 
over a hundred million of these suns.”’ 

“Whew! Well, do you suppose there is life on any 
of these planets belonging to these suns ? ” 

“Why should our little earth be the only one? There 
is no direct evidence, but all the probabilities indicate 
that there are these myriads of planets, ranging from 
white heat to dead cold; certainly there must be life 
there, ranging from the smallest beginnings to develop- 
ments far beyond ours.” 
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“My! but that gives you a tremendous respect for 
the Creator—— ” 

“Well, I confess I haven’t had any experience, 
intellectual or emotional, which has convinced me there 
is any one personality watching over and guiding all this. 

“You haven’t ? ” 

“Have you? Listen!” 

“Yes, that’s them—say, there’s a lot of them!” 

We stopped in our walk. The low-pitched drone of 
many ’planes moved slowly high overhead, very high. 

“T’ll bet it’s another raid on Paris; they wouldn’t go 
so high if they were going to drop bombs around here.” 

We walked on and began talking again: “No, it 
seems to me a person believes there is a God, either 
because when too young to think he was told there was 
one ; because he wonders at the beauties and mysteries 
of creation ; or because at times he feels unable to bear © 
up under crushing circumstances without falling back 
upon a spiritual support—because of his own weakness.” 

“Well, aren’t those pretty good reasons ? ” 

“Look! They are shooting at them.” 

A cluster of shells broke far to the south. 

“TI don’t think that kind of a business looks much 
like a God—that and all the rest of this killing, and 
hating, and despairing.” 

“No, but they would say to that, ‘ God’s ways passeth 
understanding.’ ” 

“Yes, but to say that simply means your belief does 
not fit the facts.” 

We walked on silently. 

“But what is there then? What hope have we?” 

“Ah! that is different. Why, suppose there is 
something common to each individual of humanity, a 
desire—of different force in different individuals—to 
make things better, to grow, to become something more 
than he is.”’ 

8 
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“It’s pretty weak in some, though.” 

“Sure, but though you don’t feel it in every one, in 
any mass, in time you always feel it. If you want to 
call that ‘ God,’ all right, but it isn’t an individuality. 
The point is, if you are always praying to Some One to 
better matters nothing will happen, but if you feel that 
you, only you, can better matters, well, you'll get out 
and do something. Do you know the story about 
Beethoven? A friend of his who had just completed a 
task turned to him and said, ‘ It is finished, with God’s 
help!’ Beethoven glared at him and said, ‘ Man, help 
yourself |’ ”’ 


Mar. 10, S.—Last night the government ordered all 
clocks moved an hour ahead; announcing that hereby 
they would save daylight. We talked and joked about 
it as we got up. When Madame came in and looked at 
the clock, she said, ‘‘ What is the matter ? Your clock is 
an hour fast.” 

“The time is changed; the government has ordered 
the sun to stay up an hour longer ! ” 

She winked at us and shook her finger. “Oh, that 
doesn’t make any difference,” and she shook in peals 
of laughter, “‘ Quelle affaire { ”’ 

We know definitely that the English workers must 
leave the British Army zone. That means that we must 
lose Ben and Boston. 


Mar. 11.—As Ben and I came around the church at 
noon we saw two camions for us. Southworth was 
perched on one, Boston on the other. 
Ben said, “‘ What the deuce are those fellows doing ? ”’ 
Then he yelled, “I say, what are you doing, Boston ? ” 
The camions stopped, and weranuptothem. ‘‘ Where 
the hangman are you going with that?” 
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‘Why, up to Madame Vassey’s.” 

‘“‘ Well, the next house is right here, man! Through 
this gateway.” 

‘““No, Madame Vassey comes next.” 

‘‘ No, it’s Madame Grenier-Venchon, how many stones 
are there ? ” 

6< Fifty.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s enough for three houses. Let him dump 
them off here.” 

The Moroccans roll fifteen stones out the back and 
refuse to carry them off the street. After some talking 
we all carry them through the gateway; then Ben 
breaks out: “‘ Where the hangman is that other camion 
gone ? What’s Boston doing with it? We want those 
tile down this way.” 

“Oh, well, there were enough for four houses, he’ll 
be back.” 

‘‘ Why he has a head like a tack, has Boston!” 

When Ben gets excited it puts us all in a good humour, 
including Ben himself, and we went off laughing. 


Mar. 12.—A day of camion arrivals. The evening 
before, two camions had come over and, without seeing 
any of us, dumped their loads at the upper end of the 
village. These had to be distributed and Ben undertook 
to ask his camion driver and crew to move them, which 
he did, Ben doing most of the work and getting in a 
tremendous humour. The machine pulled up to the 
site at which we were working; it was the rest of that 
house. The French driver, with yellow whiskers, got 
off and leaned against the mud guard. The three 
Moroccans sat on the load and said nothing ; apparently 
they were not going to do anything. 

Ben said, “‘ Aren’t you going to unload? This is the 
place.” 

‘‘No, we had no orders.” 
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‘‘But you are supposed to bring the houses to the 
right place.” 

‘“‘ We only had orders to carry that load of stones.’ 

An awkward silence began. One of the Moroccans 
put in slowly, “I’m going to sit here ’til six o’clock, and 
then I’m going home.” 

That brought Ben to the helpless stage; he was 
stamping up and down and saying to himself, ‘‘ Would 
you believe it ? The blighters! Bon Dieu—bon Dieu!” 
Then he laughed heartily. 

Southworth said, “‘Come on, fellows, let’s get this 
started,” and went out to the camion, motioning one 
of the Moroccans to hand down the top section, which 
he did with a grin. Soon they all fell into line and 
began to unload. Southworth tried to walk off alone 
with a D-section, but could not quite manage it. When 
the next D-section came, one of the brown fellows tried 
to carry it alone. And after that they all rivalled each 
other in the sized load each could take. The last piece 
off, they moved away, talking and smiling as usual. 


Mar. 13.—In the afternoon, Charles Evans, the Red 
Cross head of the American Friends’ section of the Mission 
rode up to us on a bicycle. He wore a major’s uniform, 
his whole person immaculately neat, but soon took off 
his belt and peeled to shirt sleeves to help us on the 
work. It astonished the soldiers who saw him; they 
could not understand why our Grand Chief from Paris 
would work with us in shirt sleeves. He stayed for 
supper and rode on before dark. 


Mar. 15.—In the afternoon, Southworth and I put in 
the stones for the woman living in the little brick box 
outside the far end of the village. Before we began 
work the woman insisted we drink coffee. A tall, rangy 
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woman, with protruding teeth, though, withal, not 
unhandsome in certain movements, she told us of her 
experiences in the past few years. She was taken by 
the Boche in the retreat. 

“What kind of work did you have to do?” 

“The women did not work at all.” 

*“‘ But why, then, were you taken ? ” 

She shrugged. ‘‘ Sothat we could not work in France ; 
the women and girls did no work, though the men worked 
in the fields.”’ 

““How were you treated? Did you have plenty to 
eat ?” 

She shrugged again, “‘ Yes, we had enough.” 

“Was it good food ? ” 

“Yes, it was good enough.” 

“And where were you? In France?” 

‘““ Yes, near St. Quentin.” And she went on to tell us 
how she had been repatriated, through Switzerland and 
Southern France. She was greatly impressed with the 
mountains there, and brought out some post cards to 
show us the places. All this journey took more than 
@ month, and she came back here to her farm in 
September. We finished the foundation blocks before 
supper. 

At dusk, Ben, Mesner and I took a short walk into 
the country. We were astonished to see at the end of 
the square a large, nearly completed red cross; a circle 
of white plaster chips with a big cross of crushed red 
brick inside, laid carefully out and stretching almost 
the whole width of the square, twenty-five feet or more. 
On one side of it stood six field guns, on the other a 
baraque in which lie three Tommies with the measles— 
the excuse for the cross. Across the road within thirty 
yards is a battery of twelve more guns and twelve carts 
of ammunition, while all about are officers’ and Tommies’ 
billets. 
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“Well TP'll be damned! Now we know it’s true! ” 

Mesner added, ‘“‘I suppose the guns protect the Red 
Cross | ”” 

It was a relief to get out along the lonely road and 
smell the damp mist as it gathered, and the grasses, 
and to smell the wet earth and hear it making a myriad 
little sucking noises. A crescent moon rimmed the full 
pale disc in a clear, darkening sky. Here at least the 
world was natural. But it did not last long. A big 
bodyless bombing ’plane, showing two yellow eyes, 
whined overhead toward the lines. Another followed 
it, and a third; as they drew nearer the front their 
lights went out and they disappeared. 


Mar. 16.—Southworth and I swung doors and did 
finishing jobs in the Bonterre house. The old lady of 
the neat garden opposite stepped in, an empty basket 
over her arm, to talk. She mentioned that German 
officers were billeted on her the whole time of the occupa- 
tion, and we asked her what they were like. 

“Oh, they are quite correct. Yes, they were quite 
kind to us.”” She must have noticed our surprise at her 
saying that of enemy officers, and she went on: “ The 
officer whom I had longest, seven months, was careful 
to be in every night by eight, for he knew that I wished 
to lock up at that hour.”” She spoke well of the privates, 
then, feeling she had perhaps said too much before us, 
consciously changed her tone. ‘“‘ All the burning and 
destruction was done by the high command. Ah! 
and the atrocities that were committed! But Ihave 
only heard of them; there were none here in all the 
three years. Qh, it is terrible, the war. A woman 
sees her baby, whom she has nursed at her breast, grow 
up and up and up, to aman; he is taken to the war and 
is killed. Ah! All is then gone. There have been 
many tears in this war, many tears for the women. 
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You are very fortunate that you do not have to fight.” 
She suddenly stopped, saying she was interrupting our 
work, and left. 

“You begin to feel what it is like when they talk that 
way. 

A silence, save for the cutting of the plane on the edge 
of the door. 

“You know, she touched on the thing that bothers 
me more than anything else about our position; our 
being fortunate because we do not have to fight.” 

“Yes, but that really hasn’t anything to do with the 
principle of Pacifism.” 

** Apparently it hasn’t, but subconsciously the desire 
to avoid fighting may be the actual cause of our being 
where we are.” 

“‘ Well—yes, I suppose it may, but I actually do feel 
I could face anything, even the stake, for the ideals 
which are deepest in me.” 

‘** Well, look at some of the British C.O.’s, tied to 
trees under shell fire; facing a firing squad; stripped 
naked out of doors in winter and left there all night ; 
and those who have slowly died in gaols—they have 
proved it.” 

“Yes, they have proved it. The trouble is, people 
won't believe it of us as a whole; they can never see us 
except as quitters.” 

‘“‘T suppose that is true.” 

We worked until six and then told the woman, who 
was spading her patch of garden, that we would finish 
Monday. 


Mar. 19.—Rain, glazing. We expected a camion of 
sections, but it did not appear. 

Ben had been in Paris as our representative to the 
General Committee Meeting, and to-night read us the 
reporte of it, filling them out from his own remembrances, 
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He came to the Building Report, and Esmery-Hallon led 
all the equipes with thirty houses. We all let out a 
yell and then grinned at each other. 

Mesner said, through his grinning laugh, ‘“‘I guess we 
worked on those eight in Villers and three in Aubigny too, 
didn’t we ?” 

“Oh, man! That looks good!” 

‘‘ And, I say, if that blasted railroad will only deliver 
them, we'll have up ten more in another month ! ”’ 


Mar. 20.—More rain and glazing. All morning the 
battery of guns by us on the square was drilling: sharp 
commands, the clash of levers, the stamping of feet. 
When I went out to watch, the men were crouched 
around each gun; officers were yelling and walking 
about swinging their swagger sticks. Just on the other 
side of these six groups, between the figures and spokes 
of the gun-carriage wheels, shone the large red cross 
with its white circle. 

Before supper the Tommy who had borrowed a book 
brought it back. ‘‘ We have orders to be ready to 
leave at a half-hour’s notice, so I thought I’d bring 
this back.”’ 

“You don’t know where you're going ?” 

“No. Up to the front, I guess. They’ve taken two 
prisoners who say the push is going to start to-night. 
I think we'll move when it gets dark. That’s the 
rumour.” 

The fellow was short and heavy, his lips tightly com- 
pressed, and his eyes a cold, metallic blue, entirely 
expressionless. 

“Is Fritzy coming through ? ” 

*“Ah, no! Germany has no reason for pushing here. 
No, it looks to me like the Allies were going to start 
something.” 

It is now ten o'clock. <A heavy roll of guns has sprung 
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up, the flares showing yellow on the low mists that have 
settled over the earth. 


Mar. 21.—Sleeping lightly I was conscious of the pound- 
ing at various times through the night. We were all 
awakened by a heavy rumble in the earth and air. It 
was still dark. Southworth looked at the time by his 
flashlight—a quarter to five. The thing held a steady 
roar, mixed with a deep-toned crackle as of a huge 
forest fire. 

“I wonder if that’s Boche or British ? ”’ 

‘Oh, it’s British, what would the Germans want 
with an offensive ? ” 

We lay silently on our cots and waited. Our ears 
were fascinated by the sound, as are one’s eyes by the 
flames of a fire. After an hour the dawn began to make 
itself felt, showing a heavy mist squatted over the 
ground. The roar kept steadily on. Suddenly a heavy 
jolt and crash shook the hut and beds, followed by 
a rushing, tearing, whistling sound that started on a 
high note and rapidly died away. 

“What the Sam hill! They must have a big gun 
near here ; that was not more than a mile away.” 

“TI don’t know, that sounds almost like a shell.” 

“I guess the Germans are pushing all right!” 

“Maybe they’re bombarding Ham.” 

Several more cracked from time to time. When 
Boston came to call us for breakfast he said: “ ’m 
afraid I’m a bit late, but I’ve just been talking with 
some officers. You know those are shells on Ham. 
They say this is the big offensive, the biggest thing of 
the war. You know, I think they’ve got the wind up a 
bit.” 

At breakfast the camion driver came in; he had 
come to move the three-roomed house over to Muille- 
Vilette. Muille-Vilette is a half-mile from Ham on the 
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Ham-Noyon road. The Tommy of the night before 
walked in just before we left for the camion: ‘ Well, 
have you heard the noise ? ” 

“* Oh, yes, I suppose he’s shelling the roads now.” 

“Yes, to keep our supplies and troops from going up.” 

We loaded the house and rode through a thick fog. 
The hum and rattle of the camion overpowered the 
cannonade, but, as we drew near our village, a heavy 
crack, as of lightning, made us all peer into the fog in 
its direction. The driver slowed down, apparently 
expecting shell holes in the road. 

We located our three-room foundations and unloaded. 
The heavy cracks broke across the house at intervals, 
apparently just beyond that house. Each crash was 
followed by a piercing whizz that rapidly died out 
There was something exhilarating in the experience ; 
perhaps a shell would fall near us—perhaps it had 
already started on its trajectory. We asked a Tommy 
what was going on. 

‘“‘That’s a twelve-inch naval gun in the woods over 
there. It’s shooting twenty-two miles.” 

By lunch time the fog had lifted, allowing a warm 
sun to shine clear. We climbed the slight rise by the 
church and from there looked toward the lines over a 
wide field of wheat just breaking the ground, clumps of 
trees, and the buildings in the distance. The air was 
throbbing with concussions of all intensities. The 
leaded glass windows of the chapel rattled constantly. 
A thin grey cloud appeared suddenly behind a clump 
of trees: ‘“‘ Look, there it is,’ and we counted: one— 
two—three—four, and a crash split the air and rattled 
off each tree and wall behind us—it was a short mile 
away. We timed them: accurately at five-minute inter- 
vals the gun fired. Several aeroplanes hummed straight 
toward the line. In the afternoon a Tommy told us 
Jerry was dropping shells over there, pointing to the 
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place the gun was stationed. The explosions were much 
sharper and no whistling followed them; now, too, at 
each burst great clouds of dirt were shot like rockets 
into the air. Another Tommy said the Boche were 
shelling an ammunition dump ; another, they were shelling 
@ sugar refinery ; a third stated that it was a seventeen- 
inch British gun shelling St. Quentin. Rumours said 
Jerry had attacked on an eighty-mile front and been 
repulsed ; others that he had broken through at three 
points ; others that the British had pushed through the 
German lines. As the sun sank the rumble died down 
slightly. At supper a series of great jolts shook the 
town, five minutes apart; a gun or shells—we argued 
which. 

The civilians seem unsettled. Old women come to 
us and talk of the last shelling, which they say was much, 
much worse. ‘Oh, quel malheur!” At each con- 
cussion clouds of birds rise above the trees and circle 
about before alighting again. After one very piercing 
shell-howl a dog next door howled on the same note. 

At dusk two large camions went up the village packed 
with men partly covered with bandages, leaving behind 
them a slight smell of antiseptics. A little later, a line 
of cavalry trotted through towards the front, several 
thousands of them. Clemente going through on his 
bicycle, told us that the civilian population of Foreste, 
Villers St. Christophe, Aubigny, and Tugny, all our 
towns except Esmery-Hallon, was evacuating. 

At supper our conversation was disjointed: ‘‘ Which 
road are you going to evacuate on ? ” 

** Aw, let’s stay for Jerry and see what he’s like.”’ 

“You can have it.” 

The crash again. 

“‘ Say, that was nearer than the rest.” 

We smile at the fellow who said so and go on eating. 
“‘ I wonder how many they've killed since this morning ? ”’ 
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After dark the thick mist again came on. The stream 
of cavalry resumed and clattered through the village 
for more than an unbroken hour. 

About nine, two squadrons of Boche ’planes hummed 
high overhead in the mists. There were a few shots 
at them, but no chance of bringing any down. Another 
raid on Paris was the concensus of opinion. 

The cannonade has entirely stopped. 


Mar. 22.—The beginning of my week of orderly duty, 
and I got up in a cold mist at dawn. While the porridge 
was heating, three men in khaki ulsters and trench 
helmets came to the door. 

‘“‘Have you the key to this hut up here, we would 
like to get it for our quarters?” Although dressed 
as Tommies they were older men of seeming refinement. 
I awoke Boston and found that he had the key. 

“We have just walked back from the line. He is 
making a tremendous push. We lost our battalion. 
A pigeon brought the last word we heard from the 
Colonel. They were surrounded then, and only fifty 
left.” 

They were eager to tell what they had just seen. 

“But how did you get away ?” 

“We weren’t in the front line.” 

I suspected that they must be higher officers. 

“This fog is just what he wants. When we attack 
it rains and stops everything. He came over in 
tremendous numbers. You saw one man, but it was 
really a column of seven. We fired five-inch artillery 
at them at point blank range, but there were too 
many.” 

Another put in: ‘ He’s paid heavily for everything 
he’s got; he must have lost one hundred and fifty 
thousand yesterday.” 

‘Oh, two hundred thousand.” 
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I asked if we could give them anything to eat. 

“No, we have our grub.” 

At breakfast I told the other fellows. It was the 
first time we agreed that it was a German offensive. 

Southworth and I went up the village to move Madame 
Bonneterre’s stove, and to put in her stove pipe. 
Her little girl played around us, trying to tease us, and 
giggling when we stopped for a moment to play with 
her. The cannonading began again and gathered in 
force until it resumed the steady roar of yesterday. 
A cart rode by the house loaded with bundles and 
furniture. A boy drove several cows by the open gate, 
which frightened the little girl. Later a drove of sheep 
surged by, a black, curly dog hurrying on the stragglers. 
We moved the stove on a wheelbarrow and fitted the 
pipe. The Madame was throwing her belongings into 
hemp sacks and sewing up the ends. People were 
standing in groups before their doors and gates. We 
assured everybody that there was no cause for worry. 
As we were leaving, having finished the job, and feeling 
glad that another family was settled, Boston came by 
on a bicycle spreading the news from house to house 
that there was no danger. He had seen the Town Major 
who had assured him that the village was entirely safe, 
that nobody need leave. By now the explosions had 
grown louder. Tommies were standing about silently, 
resting on the curbs and against their wagons. 

At lunch we tried to decide upon a course of action 
in case we should have to evacuate. 

* Well, I’m not going to leave until the last civilian 
is out of town.” 

“No, we'll have to help them all we can.” 

‘I think, though, it would be well if we should pack 
our own stuff so as to be able to give all our time to the 
people at the last moment.” 

“‘ Have we a cart or anything ? ” 
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The agricultural department answered that: ‘“‘ No, 
Golancourt came and got our only one.” 

“Tl be darned!” 

“Well, it really was theirs.” 

“The Town Major said this morning that army lorries 
would be here to get all the people out in case they 
had to go, but that so far it was entirely safe,” Boston 
said. 

‘* But can’t we offer to help him in some way ? ” 

‘** Yes, I can run a camion! ” 

“‘ He’s got more drivers than camions now.” 

“IT don’t see that we can do anything.” And so we 
talked, while we began losing control over our own 
actions as the events grew in their magnitude. 

After lunch we began to pack; we had no houses to 
put up and no other work to do. It was simply a pre- 
caution against a possible emergency. We had hardly 
begun when two officers and a good-natured French 
interpreter asked to move in when we moved out. They 
had lost their battalion and were shifting for themselves, 
looking for billets. ‘‘ Yes, Jerry’s pushing very hard. 
He has been shelling Ham all morning.”” We met another 
officer; he was certain that Ham had not been shelled : 
“They haven’t broken the line at any point.” He took 
out a map and showed us where the line was. 

Dick Clements came rushing in: ‘“ Well, you fellows 
must go. I have just seen the Sous-Prefet and he 
wante us all to get out. I’ve been in Ham and watched 
the shells breaking on the station. Yes, it’s looking 
pretty serious. The carts are leaving Golancourt now, 
and will stop here for your bags. You will go to Gruny 
for the night.” 

“‘ But how about the people ? ” 

“You can’t do anything. Our two cars are working 
hard now. You have no cars; no, you can’t do any- 


thing.” He left. 
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‘* Well, I’m hanged if I’m going to leave with all the 
people still here.’’ 

‘Say, can’t we go around and ask them if they are 
leaving, and then help in what little ways we can ? ” 
Two fellows went off to ask if they could help any of 
the families, but none wanted help. The Carbonniers 
and Ruet-Charles were already packed; some wanted 
carts and we had no carts; others were not going to 
leave. Old Madame Eliza came in to help wrap up the 
kitchen utensils, the grease of dinner still on them. We 
told her we were not going yet ; it was only a precaution. 
But it had long ago got beyond that. Tommies were 
straggling into town, singly and in small groups. From 
time to time camions of wounded passed in a cloud of 
dust up the road. A big gun, yellow and green, clanked 
by in retreat, drawn by a cumbersome caterpillar. Isolated 
officers hung about the square. The roar of big guns 
had gradually increased. We could now distinguish the 
separate crashes against a rumbling background of sound. 
Occasionally we caught the faint rattle of machine guns. 
A Colonel gathered a lot of Tommies together, assembling 
the scattered individuals, and marched them off. 
Tommies and officers talked together and forgot to 
salute. Our Madame said she would not go. Boston 
saw the Town Major again: no, he would not evacuate 
the people yet. 

The cart from Golancourt drew slowly into the square. 
The fellows with it said the roads were jammed with 
carts, camions, and people on foot. Shells were falling 
on the Ham-Golancourt road. We loaded our bundles, 
the tools, the cups, the plates, the spoons. Boston 
was wandering about still trying to resist the rush of 
events: “I feel so helpless. Nothing we can do seems 
to be worth while.’’ The officers and interpreter had 
already carried in their beds. Some heavy crashes 
shook the town, and soon the people said they were 
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shelling La Folie, the farm half a mile out of the village. 
An officer confirmed the rumour, pointing to the church 
steeple above our heads and saying: ‘“ That would 
make a good target, wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

The Golancourt fellows were anxious to drive on, s0 
they pulled out. We carried our two sacks of coal over 
to Madame. Then we said good-bye. She got up 
courage and kissed us. Her eyes glistened, and she 
could say nothing. We mumbled something, tried to 
smile, and backed around the corner. We walked 
silently up the village, past the various houses we had 
built. We wanted to advise the people to leave and 
then help them away, yet we had no authority to do so; 
the one authority, the Town Major, had said that that 
was his job, and we did not know that it was necessary. 

‘* Here we are a Relief Mission, and we’ve been told 
to go before any of the people! ” 

“‘ This will give the Mission a black eye.” 

‘By Gad! it does look bad, doesn’t it.” 

“If we only had cars we could help the people! 
Nobody anticipated this! ”’ 

All this talk was simply chafing under the heavy yoke 
of events which had suddenly fallen upon us. The 
mechanism of events had caught us and was carrying us 
along, and we were utterly unable to do anything of our 
own choosing. 

We finally came beyond the town. Out here was a 
certain relief, although the humiliation still hung on. 
It was akin to the poignant shame that all have felt as 
children over some trifling act for which they thought 
they were responsible. 

As we approached the bridge over the canal we sighted 
a "plane to the left, and low. At the same moment a 
gun cracked on our right in the woods, the shell shrieked 
overhead and exploded near the ’plane. Then another, 
and another. ‘ Say, that’s a Boche! ” 
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** Gee, but he’s low.” 

It turned towards us. ‘“ He’s going to bomb the 
bridge.” 

He came nearly above us, so that we could see the 
black crosses on the wings. The shooting continued ; 
the ’plane twisted in its course and began to descend. 
It glided over the town and disappeared. 

A woman and delicate beautiful little girl were carry- 
ing bundles down a side road. We offered to help, and 
they gave us their loads. Apparently the woman was 
@ servant and the child a daughter in the household. 
They were going to Ercheu, and the servant was almost 
weeping that they had no wagon to take more goods. 
The little girl easily smiled, though two anxious wrinkles 
crossed her forehead. Soon two ’planes came over, far 
higher than the first, and the guns picked them up. 

“‘ Boche ? ” the little girl asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

The two black dots crossed the moon’s disc. 

“Is there any danger?” she asked, and I assured 
her there was not. 

In Ercheu we left them at the house of a relative and 
went on. A long line of Italian troops were marching 
in our direction through the town; their uniforms a 
greenish grey, with a red star on the high soft cap. There 
we saw some women and children from Esmery-Hallon, 
just arriving at a house. The younger woman was with 
child, and in pulling a baby-coach up the steps she 
fell. We were hardly in time to help, but she rose easily, 
smiling. The old woman came close to us and whispered 
in our ears : 

“They say that they would not have retreated if the 
French had been on this front.” 

Beyond Ercheu we caught up with a bent woman, 
fully sixty, pushing a tremendously loaded wheelbarrow. 
We took it from her, and she thanked us. It was piled 
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high with a thick red mattress, several bundles, and a 
heap of clothes—a good two hundred pounds. 

*‘ Where have you come from, Madame ? ” 

“I left Verlains at eight o’clock this morning.” 
Verlains was six miles back. 

Several carts were on the road ahead of us. We 
overtook three parties with barrows: an old man, 
three old women, a very thin young woman dressed in 
black, wheeling a coach with a baby inside. We passed 
groups of Chinese resting under trees, eating their evening 
rations. British troops were scattered along the road. 
Some few were marching, but more slowly even than 
we travelled with our barrows. Camions passed, and 
motor cycles roared by at high speed. All the barrows 
were heavy, and we stopped at intervals to stretch our 
fingers and ease the dead weight on our arms and 
shoulders. One of the old women talked continually ; 
except for that, the rattle of the wheels, and an occasional 
word, we moved silently. We shuffled into Solente after 
dark, and there an old man stopped for the night, rolling 
his load into a black barn doorway. Most of the others, 
too, stayed here, after all day on their feet. The slim 
mother with her baby kept on. She wished to get to 
Roye [Roah] that night with her family; Roye was 
six miles farther, out of our way, and, unless we went 
with them, there was only the grandmother to trundle 
the barrow, so we hoped she would rest in the next town. 
When we came into it, Champien, the full moon shining 
brightly, everybody was tired, the woman especially, 
so she asked a villager where she might stay the night. 

“* The last house on the left.”” So we kept on up the 
long village street to the last house, and here we left 
them. Three soldiers were limping along under their 
heavy packs. We turned off the road to the north, 
past the many hangars, four miles on to Gruny. The 
cannonading had subsided. We were feeling our feet 
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by now, and pushed on silently, believing that a good 
meal lay before us, a night’s rest, and perhaps a few 
days’ waiting before we could return. The Golancourt 
men had left their tractor plough by the road on the 
other side of Esmery-Hallon, and expected to go back 
for it in the morning. We pulled into the equipe after 
ten, and were given some hot soup and a mess of fried 
potatoes. We unpacked our beds and blankets and 
went to sleep in the long attic, under heavy oak beams 
and tiles, through which shone the bright moonlit sky. 

I was conscious in the night of Dick Clements’ voice 
and some commotion, but heard nothing that was said. 
Before dawn the whole place was stirring. ‘“ Yes, 
they’re just beyond Nesle ”’—it was Dick talking—‘“ they 
woke us up at one o’clock and said the town was to be 
evacuated then.” 

“Then we have to leave here ? ” 

“Yes, as soon after breakfast as we can get started.” 

I dressed and packed again, loading my things into 
the cart by the faint light of early dawn, with Venus 
shining in the east. The guns were beginning again, 
though now distant. 

“ Have they evacuated Esmery-Hallon yet ? ” 

“They say they did at one-thirty, but there are all 
kinds of rumours.” 

“They say they are close to Noyon, too.” 

“Yes, the officers at Nesle are all demoralized; they 
don’t know what they are doing.” 

We ate a dish of porridge for breakfast. Bell, the 
Scotsman, appeared, in a great hurry, though he 
managed to tell me his story while bolting a 
breakfast : ‘‘ Yes, I’ve been on the small truck with 
Sid and Miss Glancy. We ran a canteen in Nesle for 
the wounded soldiers—coffee and milk and sugar—all 
night, until they ordered us out at two o'clock this 
morning. I say, we fed some Germans too. They sat 
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at the table like this with an empty chair between them. 
An Irishman walked in and stared at them, then made 
a bee-line for them. ‘I guess I'll sit down between 
two of me old pals!’ he said ; aye, and sat down between 
them ; what do you think of that? And Fritzy shared 
his sugar with him, too; they couldn’t say anything, 
you know, they just shoved their lumps towards him. 
There was another boy there too; aye, badly wounded 
he was, shot clear through under the collar bone—a 
German. He wouldn’t sit down, he just leaned against 
the wall. I gave him some coffee but he spit it out; 
it pained him, you see. A little later his eyes began 
to stare, and I helped him outside into the air, and he 
died there. I carried a Tommy on me back along the 
road. He wanted to get to the town, and he was all in. 
He died on me back, he did. I heard that death rattle. 
It was the first time I had heard it—and I tell you it’s 
@ queer sound.” 

‘“‘Say, Bell, what are you going to do to-day? Can 
I help on the truck with you ? ” 

“I’m afraid not, there are almost too many.” 

Earny Brown drove in with the big camion and 
several of us asked if we might work with him. 

** Well, I’m afraid not. Griest and Preston are with 
me now, and any more would be too many.” 

Four of us were called over to unload tile from a large 
cart. I wondered why we were working at that before 
leaving, but it seemed the mayor wanted the cart and 
not the tile. We marched out for Roye, with Mont- 
didier [Mondeedeeay] beyond as our goal. Our train of 
carts, now grown to four, with one tractor plough, was 
to follow, travelling by a different road which we thought 
would be‘less crowded. On the main road from‘ Nesle 
to Roye, peasants from*all*the{towns north and east of 
there were moving slowly along. We carried bundles 
for some women with children who stopped at Roye. 
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One of the fellows had a cake of chocolate, and he gave 
that to the children who, though shy, eagerly took 
their pieces. Roye was filled with refugees; with large 
two-wheeled farm carts; wheelbarrows; women with 
babies, bundles, hand bags ; troops wearing French-blue 
uniforms, Italian grey, British khaki. Some one said, 
“There are some Boche prisoners over there,” and 
pointed. We saw only a group of men moving slowly 
along among the jam of carts and people. A caterpillar 
lurched and clanked across the square, dragging a heavy 
gun. We continued our walk through the town, and 
out into the long road to Montdidier. We caught up 
with the German prisoners, who were resting beyond 
the town. They were chunky fellows, whom every one 
stared at, as at animals in the zoo ; two were cross-eyed. 
We passed a cluster of tents, a base hospital, and there 
some R.A.M.C. men asked us what was happening. We 
gave them all the rumours and let them choose. We 
kept on, gradually getting separated until only South- 
worth and I were left together. Two women, three 
children, and an old man were resting by the side of the 
road. They had two wheelbarrows and some large 
bags and we offered to help them. 

“Oh, Messieurs, you are bien gentil,”’ and she 
willingly loaded us down. ‘This is the third time we 
have moved away like this, Messieurs. Ah, quel malheur ! 
We have lost everything, everything but what you see 
here on these wheelbarrows. Ah, Messieurs, it is an 
unhappy time, an unhappy time for the peasants. We 
had a good farm. Just a year ago we returned to it. 
And now all the wheat, all the grain is lost, which we 
planted.” Her father and mother were silent ; only she 
felt the need of telling her tale to relieve her sorrow. 
““My husband was taken off at the beginning of the 
war, and two years ago he was killed. Ah, it is a terrible 
war.” 
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We crossed the region of the old line trenches. Our 
road ran along in straight stretches of a mile or more. 
As we continued, the moving family caravans became 
more numerous. The great two-wheeled carts were 
piled high with all the household possessions: great 
sacks of goods, a few articles of furniture, inevitable 
mattresses, a chair or two, swollen bundles of clothes, 
as much hay as the cart would hold or the horses carry, 
and hundreds of small articles—pots, pans, coffee 
grinders, mirrors—tied with cord to all parts of the 
load. <A child or woman sat on top of some loads. If 
there were cows they were tied by their horns to the 
rear of the cart and walked with their heads pulled low 
by the rope. Some carts dragged small-wheeled, iron 
framework carriers with a plough resting on them. 
The procession was mostly silent save for the plodding 
of horses’ hoofs, the rattle of small wheels, the crunch 
of large, heavy ones, and the scraping of many feet. 
There was nothing to say, and nothing was said. 
I think every one was numbed. I had long ago lost 
all sense of time. It was insufferably hot, but no one 
seemed to notice the heat. We were passing through 
beautiful country, but it was with unseeing eyes that 
we looked at it. A great thing was moving slowly 
towards us and we were moving slowly away from it, 
for back there the important, everyday events of life, 
tilling the soil, preparing food, eating it, and sleeping, 
were impossible. All these people were leaving homes 
which they hoped would not be destroyed. No one 
actually knew where he was going, although we all said 
that we were going to Montdidier. The dusty road 
stretched before us in a long, exasperatingly straight 
line. Our feet were tired, and perhaps blistered ; that 
is all we really knew. Behind us and before us, along 
as much of the road as we could see, moved these slow 
masses of animals, carte, and people. Isolated soldiers 
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were among them. The position of each group in the 
line changed as it dropped out to rest and then resumed 
its movement further back. Madame Ruet-Gosse, whose 
house we had built first, passed us with a cart and three 
cows. Her daughter Henriette was leading the goat 
and a little kid. We smiled at her and she tried to 
smile back, but could not. Later, when they were 
resting, we passed them. Henriette, with the goat, 
had fallen behind the others. I had a few figs and some 
lumps of sugar which I offered her, and she was glad 
to get them. ‘“ Yes, we were ordered out of Esmery- 
Hallion at one in the morning. We have been marching 
since then,” she said. That was thirteen hours. The 
promised army trucks had not helped them away. In 
our group one of the boy’s feet hurt him, so his mother 
took off that shoe and he walked, from then, on his 
stocking. The little girl, too, was tired, so our rests 
became more and more frequent. We had been watching 
the Kilometer posts, and now we kept looking for the 
town ahead with its church steeple. At last we saw it, 
far off in the haze of the horizon. We kept on and into 
the town. Ben, who had gotten there ahead of us, 
arranged for all the peasants to meet and rest in the 
town square. He wanted us to get a lunch, but there 
was nothing at the hotel. We bought an orange at 
twelve cents, and had some bread and water. 

Montdidier is built upon the side of a hill, and the 
place slopes off as from the top of a ball. Before the 
Hotel de VU; a number of army limousines were parked. 
British staff officers with red-banded caps were all about, 
and French high officials in red trousers and blue and 
gold uniforms. It was rumoured that a consultation of 
generals was taking place in the building. We heard 
that Roye had been evacuated, and that the Germans 
were in Gruny. 

Our own train of carts had not arrived, so I rode out 
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on a bicycle to find it and keep it moving. It was five 
miles back on a long hill in a wood. Mesner and I 
hurried back together. Along this road, running across 
& high treeless plateau, we counted forty-one tractor 
ploughs, jolting and clanking in retreat, crawling as 
rapidly as they could. On the highest mound of the 
plateau stood an isolated windmill, its arms stretched 
bare against the sky. Stables were located in town 
for the horses, but when they finally arrived, we decided 
to move on beyond the town. The goods could not be 
loaded on the train from here, but must continue on to 
another station. As many of our men as could go had 
been sent to Paris already. Ben had arranged for the 
refugees to sleep in the schoolhouse that night. The 
mayor, however, was not willing to help much and 
wanted to get them out of the way as soon as possible. 
We talked to some tired and demoralized Tommies in 
town. They were glad to get away from it. 

“There is nothing to hold him between here and 
Paris now.” 

When the carts came in, we steered them through the 
town and a mile beyond, where we had found a stream 
and a grove of trees. There, in the darkness, we 
watered the tired horses and tied them to the trees, the 
carts lined up along the road and the tractor run into 
a field. For a meal we ate bread and dates, and drank 
water. We got out our cots and blankets, and after 
arranging watches through the night, rolled in. Instead 
of the rafters and shingles of the night before, tall trees 
stretched above with a full moon behind them. All the 
evening until I fell asleep, camions rattled by, along 
the road—French troops moving up to back the British. 
These same fellows had been moved away as another 
army came to take over the line, but now they were 
being rushed back again, the other army having failed 
to hold it; in the absence of the actualities of the 
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killing, this hurried rush of troops was strangely 
stirring. 

At one o’clock I was awakened to watch with Mesner 
for the next hour. A mist was drifting in wisps over 
the hollow, the horses were standing silent, and all the 
men were sleeping soundly. Only a few camions 
passed. 

When we awoke in the early morning camions were 
again grinding by. We went into town for coffee, and 
there held a consultation. Dick had talked with the 
mayor in reference to the refugees, but the mayor would 
do nothing. He was eager to get the refugees out of 
his city. Ben had bought a great number of tin cups 
and spoons, and was after all the refugee cows in order 
to distribute milk among the people. Many were 
coming in constantly ; the streets were full of peasants 
sitting on their bundles, with their children playing about 
them. Our carts were to be moved on to St. Just at 
once. A camion had been found and a man was wanted 
to drive it.; upon inquiry Mesner was chosen as the 
only one of us who could drive. The rest of us were 
to be sent to Paris. I helped to get our carts started 
and then returned to the station. The procession of 
moving families was already leaving the town. Three 
great carts, each with two yoke of massive oxen, led 
the exodus. We had a slim lunch and saw our first 
newspaper. The report was characteristically cold, and 
carefully untrue: ‘‘ Our armies have retreated in order 
to their prepared line.”” We also read of the shelling of 
Paris, were astonished, and scarcely believed it. 
Rumours of all kinds were thick: the Germans now held 
Ham, they had never reached Ham, they had been 
driven out of Ham; Noyon was evacuated, Noyon was 
threatened, Noyon was not evacuated. A lieutenant 
told us they were now in Esmery-Hallon. 

‘Yes, we burned all your houses; I lighted some of 
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them myself.” He was an English officer. Dick rushed 
us off for the train. 


Mar. 27.—Paris. We all call at the office, a mile down 
Rue de Rivoli, twice a day to be ready for a job. There 
are many possibilities—to help on refugee trains going 
south, to help on refugee camions going to the fighting 
zone, to work in our shops at Dole or Ornans. 

We went to the Gare du Nord, but refugees had not 
yet begun to arrive. 

Paris, save for sandbags about parts of Notre Dame 
and the Louvre, and strips of paper pasted over all the 
shop windows, is exactly the same place that we left 
five months ago. It is still the city of fascinating shops, 
meticulous uniforms, and silk stockings, but it seems 
very different. It is flippant and on the surface of 
things. The solid peasants of Picardy with their wooden 
sabots, their patois, and their brown faces and hands 
have done it. They make the high polish of Paris look 
almost useless in the scheme of things. 


Mar. 28.—We again went to the Gare du Nord; and now 
the refugees were pouring in. Women, children, old 
men and babies sat along two platforms. Their baggage 
was mixed with them and covered still another long 
platform: bundles, baskets, boxes, trunks, bags, baby 
coaches, chairs. The air was damp and blue with engine 
smoke and everything, to the touch, was black with 
coal soot. Down a narrow stairs, in a long low room 
without ventilation, these people were being fed 
bread and coffee. In an adjoining shed they were 
being put in camions and driven across the city to other 
stations, from which they were taken to distant parts 
of the country. They came from Amiens, Montdidier, 
Noyon, and the villages in those districts. On my first 
trip up the platform an old woman grabbed me by the 
arm. 
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“Ah, monsieur!” and I recognized Madame Secré, 
“Dit! Monsieur, where am I to go? See?” She 
showed me a safe-conduct paper which said to Brittany, 
and I said she must get in a camion going to Gare St. 
Lazare. She took out her pocket book : 

** Monsieur, will you bring me an orange?” I rushed 
off and bought two and she tried to pay me for them. 
Another woman wanted to know which station she 
must go to and, while asking, I lost Madame Secré. 
A Y.M.C.A. man asked me to help with an old lame 
woman; he could not speak French. She was in an 
open corner of the shed, in a cold wind. She wanted 
to go to an address outside the city; no trucks were 
going there; taxies would not go, it was outside their 
limit. Finally an American woman with a limousine 

to take her. A Poilu and I rolled her on a 
baggage truck, down and up inclined planes, across the 
street to the limousine and lifted her in. She began 
to weep and tried to cling to our hands as the car whisked 
her away. A French Red Cross girl said, “‘ Here, s’il vous 
plait; help this soldier to the Red Cross station, this 
way, 4 droite.” I took his arm, and with that help and 
a oane he limped along, silently, his eyes fixed before 
him; inside the ward an officer took him. The other 
fellows were putting baggage and people into the camions 
going to the other stations, and I joined them. 

“For Montparnasse? Here, this camion!” 

The refugees crowded around it. We passed their 
bundles in and lifted the children up, then the old women 
and men. It was a rise of four feet; they seemed to 
enjoy it and laughed. A great fat woman carrying a 
sheet filled as fat as herself appeared : 

“‘ Montparnasse ? ”’ 

‘Oui! Ici, Madame.” 

She looked at the height. ‘Oh, Mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu |” 
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A gendarme and two of us grabbed her, swung her 
up, and turned for the next. The camion filled, we 
closed the back; it swung out; another backed in, 
and we began loading it. The hours passed before 
we noticed them, and suddenly we were all summoned 
to the office: orders had come in. We took the metro 
down. All the fellows from the Somme were crowded 
in the main office room. Harvey was speaking. 

“A train of insane and feeble-minded from Amiens 
is going down to Lourdes, near the Spanish border, and 
ten of us have been asked to help in the temporary 
asylum there.” 

Ten of us volunteered. We are to be ready to go at 
any time. 


V 
LOURDES 


Mar. 29, Geod Friday.—In the last two days we had 
heard several hollow thuds, somewhat different from 
the many city noises, and known that the long range 
guns were at work. We were eating an early supper 
at the Hotel Britannique in order to catch our train for 
the south, when one of these hollow pops sounded, 
followed by a clatter, as of falling masonry. Later 
two young women rushed in and began talking very 
excitedly to the Madame in the pantry; they were 
crying and unnerved, as though hysterical. We could not 
understand, but as we were leaving, Harvey told us that 
they had been in a church during a special service when 
a shell crashed through one of the vaults and killed some 
people whom they knew. 

We rode all night and all the next day across France 
to the mountains on the Spanish border. One of the 
older Englishmen led the party, which included Tiny 
Chambers, Tim Oldham and a few younger and wilder 
spirits. MacDowell, one of the hard-working Americans 
of the Gruny repair equipe, was with us, and he, Tim 
and I, discovering mutual interests, rather gravitated 
together. 

At dusk our train arrived at our town of Lourdes 
[the “‘s ” is silent]. We were rushed to an hotel, served 
with supper and hurried—six of us—to the asylum. We 
walked in the dark to a large building, lighted like a 

14] 
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college dormitory. The head of the institution met us, 
a mild, light-haired Frenchman of middle age, dressed 
in an Officer’s uniform. The long hall was filled with 
people, with such faces and such bodies that one felt 
ashamed to look at them. They had just been brought 
from the train and were being fed in a room at the end 
of the hall as rapidly as they could be. The building 
was a large convent: bare floors and bare walls ; images 
of Christ, in different postures and different sizes, stood 
about in various places. The chief took us into his 
office and partly in French, partly in English, told us 
what we were to do. 

“Our force of men has been up three nights on the 
train coming down here, so we want you to relieve them 
somewhat. You will guard these two doors, this front 
one, which we will keep open, and the one down there, of 
which the key has been lost. Then two of you will 
watch outside, for they may try to jump from the 
windows. And remember that they are crazy but 
they are very sharp. Don’t let anybody out except us 
three here. Of course, you can always tell a crazy man.” 

Then we went on duty. Each hour, the two who 
were outside were to change with the two inside. The 
people were being led off to their rooms. One was 
being carried away, a shrunken body, a big head, 
wrapped in white bandages, stumped ankles, also 
bandaged, and no feet. Another was being led, a 
bandage wrapped tightly over his eyes and the flat 
place where he had no nose. Some blood was dried on 
his upper lip. 

“Say, this must be syphilis.” 

We involuntarily said something simply to relieve the 
feeling of revulsion that these things created. A thin 
young man, with narrow uneven shoulders and a jaw 
that hung down sideways, stared about from eyes too 
far apart. A tall sallow one shuffled up and stared at 
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me from eyes that very evidently saw almost nothing. 
He mumbled something in French and was suddenly 
led away by a keeper. The chief said : 

‘“‘ One of our worst cases.” 

A French lieutenant, with three medals on his chest, 
was being led away. 

“There are several soldiers here,” the chief explained. 

‘* Shell-shock ? ’’ I asked, and he nodded. 

By eleven o’clock we had the empty hall to ourselves. 
In addition to us, one Frenchman kept watch on each 
of the four floors. The fellow who had stared at me had 
a room two doors down the hall and, at intervals through 
the night, moaned and talked. In a slow, ministerial 
drawl, he breathed out disconnected words. The night 
dragged slowly on and nothing happened. The situa- 
tion became funny: “ Night guards in a batty house ! 
I guess that’s some relief work, n’est ce pas?” laughed 
Marshall, a California farmer. I used to have a vague 
feeling that midnight was the middle of the night, but 
as the hours moved gradually on to two and three and 
four, I realized that twelve o’clock is really only the 
beginning of the night. We slept a little by turns and 
realized that we had not slept the night before. We 
walked up and down the halls, sat down, lay down, 
looked at our watches, wandered about outside, and 
heard the various bells in the town striking the hours. 
At dawn we walked back to the hotel and fell asleep. 


Apr. 1.—Our position is a curious one. The French 
authorities alternate four of us each night as guards in 
the asylum; that is all we do. The other night and 
both days are free. We seem to be confronted with a 
week or more of tourists’ lives, with variations, in per- 
petual rains and a most curious town. It is a place to 
which one goes for a religious spree. A modern, ornate 
cathedral, outlined with electric light bulbs, stands in a 
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prominent position, with elaborate curved causeways 
leading up to it. Painted statues of the Virgin stand 
in various places, one in a grotto with cast-iron railings 
and rows of seats before it. Statues of Christ in all 
positions, and many saints are placed at street corners 
and in little parks. A hundred shops sell post cards 
of all these things and myriads of little trinkets of 
religious subjects. On top of one of the nearby moun- 
tains is built a steel cross, lighted at night by electric 
globes. A spring is directed into a row of stone basins, 
and, because of all these things, deformed and invalid 
persons journey here to be cured ! 

At seven o’clock we took our watch in the cold halls. 
No lunatics, as such, were in evidence. Marshall and I 
had brought some apples to see us through the night, 
but by eleven o’clock they were gone. Marshall is a 
silent cuss, and we do not say very much. It is now 
midnight. Three electric globes blaze at the ceiling of 
our long, white hall, lined with closed, grey doors. The 
floor above creaks methodically as the guard walks 
slowly along it. Marshall paces along the hall from the 
light of one lamp into that of the next. The stage is 
all set for something to happen, but after five hours of 
calm none of us think of that. There is plenty of time 
to see and observe and contemplate all the curves and 
little highlights of a brown newel post or the flat form 
of a shadow along a white wall. 

““ Say, what time have you ? ”’ demands Marshall. 

You feel sadly in your pocket for the watch. ‘I say 
just a quarter after twelve.” 

“Gosh, that’s all I say too.” 

Then we go outside to walk about the grounds. The 
air is cold; above a jagged range of black hills, a low 
moon is tearing open a riotous sky of wet clouds. We 
walk several times about the house and count the paces ; 
it is a quarter mile around the path. 
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‘* Gee, that’s some moon! ” 

&¢ Yeh.” 

We look at our watches and find we have passed one 
more hour. We go inside again and sit down on the 
bench in the hall. After a while a door creaks and a 
grey head comes cautiously through, then a form in 
trousers, undershirt and slippers, shuffles toward us. 
It comes close, shakes hands, and whispers in our ears : 

“‘ Have you any bread to eat ? ”’ 

We say no. 

‘You don’t have a piece so big, to eat ?”’ 

We say no and shake our heads. 

‘Because we have not had much bread.” 

** No, pas de tout.” 

‘Do you have any coffee ? ”’ 

We say no. He is bent in thoughtful, puzzled silence 
for some seconds. 

“Do you have a piece of bread so big?” 

‘* No, there is none here.”’ 

“None at all?” 

‘* No, none at all.” 

He shakes hands, says good-night, and shuffles back 
through his door. One’s back feels cold, and a few 
twists and exercises stir up the circulation. We make 
other journeys outside. 

“‘ Well, it’s only four more hours now.” 

We begin to look for the dawn, and for two hours 
look for it. Between five and six some people stir. One 
of the keepers comes out in the hall and talks to us. 
At last a faint light shows along the horizon. One of 
the Sisters of the establishment, in her white hood, 
comes to us for the key to the door. We have a man 
outside constantly now that the morning twilight is 
growing, and we remember that yesterday morning 
two got out the windows and tried to escape. Before 
seven we are asked to hand over the key. We walk 

10 
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briskly down the road through the town, where a few 
people are beginning to appear. We eat breakfast, 
go to our rooms—it is now quite bright—¢get in bed, and 
fall asleep. 


Apr. 2.—I slept through lunch and awoke at two o’clock. 
The afternoon was brilliantly clear; a few white clouds 
dotted the blue sky. Tim and I walked to the foot 
of the nearby mountain and took the funicular, one of 
those two-car, inclined railways which make you wonder, 
as you ride up, what it would be like if the cable 
broke. We managed to get away from the steel cross 
on top, and the crowd of putteed and high-heeled 
people. 

There is something very stimulating about standing 
on top of a mountain and looking across great stretches 
of country. The point of view is suddenly different and 
new, and then, too, there is something intrinsically 
inspiring about being above and looking down. On 
one side the eartHf stretched away gently and flat, a 
pattern of innumerable green and tan fields, little white 
villages, thin white roads, dark threads of hedges and 
diminutive, upstanding, green poplars. This plain rose, 
nearer to us, became mounds, hills, and, on the other 
side, mounted into mountains and jagged peaks of rock 
covered with snow. Valleys with bright streams of 
water and winding white roads, ran back into the moun- 
tains, where settled more white towns. Here the fields 
became pastures, in places the texture of powdered gold. 

** Look at that flock of sheep down there.” 

“‘ Gee, and the little piles of manure dotted over that 
field.” 

‘‘‘Yus, and that line of trees away off there on that 
ridge.” 

‘* Look at that peak just coming out of the clouds.”’ 

The ground around us was covered with a scrub bush, 
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almost a box, the colour and texture of gold leaf, in 
places green, touched with red. 

‘“‘Isn’t it queer what sounds come up to you? Do 
you hear that dog barking ? ”’ 

** Yus, and that rooster crowing ; can you hear that ? ” 

‘““When you look at that mass of mountains you 
can easily see why they are fighting in Belgium and 
northern France, instead of in Switzerland.”’ 

‘“ Yus, there isn’t much argument to that.” 

*‘ And yet they go on talking about the Swiss military 
system.”’ 


Apr. 3.—Our twelve hours on watch passed uneventfully. 
At ten it began to rain, and continued throughout the 
night. 


Apr. 5.—Since we went up the mountain, it has rained 
steadily. To-night, because of the storms we do not 
keep watch outside, figuring that no one would escape 
in such a night. In the early part of the evening we 
had a long talk with the chief. All the cases here are 
victims of alcohol, syphilis or shell-shock. The alcohol 
cases, when their nerves become stronger, will be all 
right, until they taste alcohol again. The shell-shock 
cases will become all right, except for being susceptible 
to any sudden nervous irritation. ‘‘ Syphilis we know 
nothing about,” the chief said. “‘ The German who was 
investigating the 606,” he shrugged his shoulders, “ we 
don’t know what he is doing. We cannot tell if a man 
is cured unless we watch him, until he dies, thirty, 
forty years. And it isn’t only a medical problem: we 
have married men here who caught it in the army; we 
can’t keep them here if they seem to be cured; they 
will go back to their wives and children and—we don’t 
know that they are well. And the men who are engaged 
to be married who have got it since they have been in 
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the army, we can’t prevent them being married.” The 
night passed quietly except for a half hour about one 
o’clock. The syphilitic without a nose began a nasal 
whine that rose at times to a scream, and had a sort of 
bubbling noise about it, a hideous, brainless sound that 
turned one’s heart cold. A guard went to him, and 
as the door opened the sound suddenly became loud 
and close. The creature was talking, but from the 
floor below we could hear only a noise. 


Apr. 6.—Two of us performed the sad rite of having our 
hair cut. 


Apr. 7.—For this week we have slightly changed our 
duties. A morning, daylight guard was needed, and, 
upon drawing lots, the job fell to me. It consists of 
walking around the house from seven until twelve. 
It rained steadily throughout the five hours. There 
are just three shelters about the place: a cellar under 
the front steps and a glass conservatory at the back, 
neither of which afford a view of many of the windows, 
and a large pine tree from which one can see all the 
dangerous windows and exits, but which, after the week 
of steady rain, leaks as heavily as the clouds themselves. 
So it is a wet job. 


Apr. 8.— Another morning of walking in the rain—for 
a time it turned to snow, white wads that sank straight 
through the air; then it resumed its rain. While pacing 
about the house, waiting for one of the inmates to 
attempt to escape, the guard realizes that he is as much 
& prisoner as the man whom he guards, which, it seems 
to me, is of far-reaching social significance. 


Apr. 11.—Yesterday the storm broke away, and to-day 
is clear. The leisurely spring is more than here. The 
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grass, hedges, and trees are thickening with green. 
The asylum inmates are working about the grounds. 
One old, broad-shouldered fellow, with yellow and pink 
complexion and prominent veins over his temples, works 
in the garden, planting little pink flowers in rows around 
the grass plots. His fingers are covered with the earth, 
and on each trouser leg is a patch of damp where he has 
kneeled in the grass. Four of them, accompanied by a 
guard, one with a saw, one with a hammer, one with 
an axe, walked down the road to work. They were 
followed by a crowd of ten wobbling off in the other 
direction. They all wore bleached corduroy trousers, 
blue shirts, and a tight grey cap without visor. 


Apr. 13.—This week three of the inmates have died. 
A boy pushes a wheelbarrow, bearing a long rough 
wooden box, in the front gate, through the grounds, 
and into a door in the basement. The feeble-minded 
stare at him from their windows, and nobody sees the 
box depart with its load. 


Apr. 14, S.—The rain has continued heavier than here- 
tofore. The river has swollen, a grey, opaque yellow, 
and is very swift. A meadow of several acres, across 
from the windows, is flooded, and is now a light grey 
mirror. The mountains barely show as faint shapes 
through the clouds and rain. 


Apr. 15.—The night has gone uneventfully. At one 
time a tall skeleton of flesh came out of a door and 
Staggered down the hall. We watched it trying to 
walk straight, until it had passed the corner. The guard 
laughed and said: ‘‘In three or four days he will be 
dead—dysentery.” They have doubled the guards, but 
both slept all night, leaving us in charge. 
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Apr. 16.—Slept all morning and wrote all afternoon, 
sitting by a rain-streaked window. 

When Christ talked from the Mount of Olives he was 
speaking to the people of all the world and all time. 
Then, if ever, there was expressed true insight and 
profound knowledge of the nature of men. He knew 
their weaknesses and their strengths so accurately, and 
he built’ upon them so skilfully and with such sincerity 
that that one short sermon contains all the hope of our 
civilization. 

*“‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

“Do good to them that despitefully use you.” 

“It was said in olden time, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
but I say unto you, thou shalt not even be angry with 
thy brother.” | 

“If he smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” 

Those are some of the revolutionizing essences of 
Christianity. And he knew the storm it would produce. 

“* Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth ? 
I tell you nay, but rather division. The father shall 
be divided against the son, and the son against the father, 
the mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother” (I quote from Luke xi. 51, 53, 
since he uses the literal word ‘division’; Matthew, 
always more rugged and powerful, uses the symbolic 
word ‘sword,’ but the war-soaked world has been 
fascinated beyond the power of thought by this one 
figurative word, and has been unable to understand 
the significance of this passage). 

Yet that greatest code of human relations is looked 
down upon to-day by the little men who say it is not 
“manly ’”’ or “practical.” ‘‘ Manly” is only a word 
that smells of boxing gloves, and “ not practical ’’ means 
little more than “I have not the patience to see it 
through,” or, “It will not pay in coin.” 
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When you see an ideal and desire to live it, do not 
make “practical ’’ detours. There is but one way to 
get to it and that is to go straight for it. Believe that 
you already attain that ideal and you will be there. 
And when something happens showing that you are 
still far from it, continue to believe that you are there ; 
you will be that much nearer. That is the only way. 

When that ideal is Christianity and demands that 
you go so far as to love them that do crimes against you, 
then it is a giant’s task cut out for you. It demands a 
courage as great as you know, and an omnipotent spirit, 
and a faith. Reason will only partially give it to you. 
It is the faith that Christ knew what he was talking 
about, that what that Man or God—it makes no 
difference which—championed was a new force, more 
powerful than any we have known. 

A government commits a gigantic crime. We are 
shocked and driven half mad, that such a great splotch 
of blood and hate should be spread over humanity. We 
try to wipe out the stain with more blood and hate, and 
all that humanity gets is still more blood and hate, and 
we a@ certain barbaric satisfaction of revenge. Where 
is the Christianity in that ? 

Perhaps Christianity will work, actually work! Not 
because it is Christianity, but because it is fundamental 
and true. 

When in the crisis you have failed to try it, have 
failed to be Christian, and then claim it will not work, 
who and what is to blame for its not working ! 

There is but one way to make this a Christian world 
and that is for each individual to live up to that heroic 
code. He cannot do it by going into a church, nor by 
praying on his knees, no, nor even by reading the New 
Testament. He must determine in his own intellect 
and in his own soul that he will live that great ideal of 
love and all that it signifies. If in your life you have seen 
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something of the power of sincere love, your resolve 
will find an easy beginning; if events have given you 
deep disappointment and embittered you, it will be 
difficult ; and if you have struck a man and laid him 
cold, or shot him, thereby believing you have saved 
your life, it will be nearly impossible. Having made 
that determination, you must take the consequences. 
Your friends will say you are striking a pose, and 
probably laugh at you, and in the sense that you are 
trying to do something that you cannot quite do, it will 
be true ; but if you are sincere in your endeavour, that 
need not bother you. Literature, the most stirring of 
music, and art will stand against you. All history, as 
you were taught it at school, will be in your way. The 
practices of politics and most of the business dealings 
you have seen will tend to convince you that you are 
wrong. Science will block your path; it will seem 
to deny the grand mystical passages of the Bible. 
Biology will deny the story of the Virgin birth; 
chemistry and physics will deny the miracles; the 
most unbearable of dogmatists, science, will prejudice 
you against the whole Bible. If your country is at 
war, for whatever reason, your relatives and friends 
will shun you openly, or in little subtle ways ; the press, 
always catering to its financial backers, will call you 
coward ; orators will brand you traitor; and the pulpit 
will cause you many misgivings, for it will be rattling 
the sword with the rest and crying that it is a holy war. 
If your country is at peace, these collections of individuals 
will be indifferent and mildly tolerant; the pulpit— 
the most arch of hypocrites—may even give you en- 
couragement. Most terrible of all the powers arrayed 
against you, because you cannot feel them working, 
will be all those qualities of your nature inherited from 
the thousands of generations behind you—fear, the 
desire for revenge, hate. These forces you must control ; 
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they contain energies potential to remake humanity, 
would humanity make them serve. You must direct 
those energies into line with your high resolve and, in 
that way, make them lend power to your determination. 
All these things must your faith overcome. In such 
determination, made by each one of us, lies the one 
great hope for humanity’s future. 

Would you be directed to each day’s Christian task ? 
If you were so directed in detail, those tasks would 
become the goal and the ideal itself would vanish. 


Apr. 17.—This morning it began to clear; the sun 
broke through a tumbled sky of clouds. MacDowell 
and I climbed one of the nearby hills, up through a steep 
split in the rocks. Sunlight and shadow lay in the wet 
haze of the valleys. We met a shepherd, his flock 
straggling behind him, heavily-wooled sheep, and a 
few black goats, with that unique eye that is the essence 
of all that is goat. They were nibbling the new shoots 
from the dwarf cedars and pines. The little mountain 
meadows were an intense soft green, rich in their odour 
of grass. Little, white houses, barns, stone walls, stone 
fences, and one wattle fence, hedges, one of a kind of 
holly, daisies, dandelions, and, among the rocks, tufts 
of box and little white, blue and pink flowers that we 
did not know. 

On our way up to night duty, we stopped down at the 
grotto beneath the ornate basilica to see the place that 
has made Lourdes what it is. In the grotto, standing 
on a ledge of rock, was a life-size statue of the Virgin ; 
beneath was a mass of burning candles. About the head 
was a brass halo of letters, spelling in French, “‘ I am the 
Immaculate Conception.”’ In the open, before this, 
stood rows of benches. A few women were sitting 
there, or kneeling in prayer; a soldier came, put his 
hat on the ground, and kneeled upon it in prayer. From 
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the roof of the cave and all over the rocks at the outside 
hung hundreds of crutches, as witnesses of the numerous 
cripples who had hobbled up to this spot and strode 
away healed. The story is, that, in the middle of the 
last century, a girl of the village one day walked into 
this grotto. There, in a vision, a figure appeared to 
her saying, “I am the Immaculate Conception.” The 
girl went at other times into the grotto, and on some 
of the visits saw the same vision; sometimes the figure 
spoke, sometimes it was silent. With that for a starter, 
Lourdes has grown into the goal of a constant religious 
pilgrimage, and the obvious crutches demonstrate that 
the place has great healing powers. At the time of the 
vision the waters of one of the nearby springs developed 
the same healing powers. Now, the shops in the town 
are filled with literature about this story. I remember 
the title of one thick book which we saw in a window 
this evening: ‘The Explanation of the Miracles of 
Lourdes, containing a Scientific Radiograph Proof.” 
It is said that the owners of this land make huge profits 
every year from the religious pilgrims. 

As an artist, one wishes he, too, might make his visions 
pay as well. 


VI 
PARIS 


Apr. 21.—The great city again. I walked over to Notre 
Dame. The piles of sand-bags in the three front arch- 
ways and in the north entrance were much higher 
than before, covering the top of the panels ; one entered 
the door by a tunnel of masonry through the mass of 
bags. On top of the north tower was the horizontal 
wheel of six huge sirens, whose throats scream a warning 
of air raids. 


Apr. 23.—MacDowell and I have landed in the same 
room. His is a scientific nature, tempered by a good 
artistic sense, while mine is artistic, tempered with a 
little science, and to-night we talked late—about poetry : 
Carpenter, Whitman, and the Oxford Book of Verse. 
Suddenly a whine rose over the city, increased to a 
shriek, and continued falling and rising in tone. We 
looked at each other for some seconds. 

“‘ Well, I’m glad I’ve heard that at last.” 

‘“‘ That’s weird. It’s like the Valkyrie broke loose ! ” 

I got my hat and went down to the door, but it was 
locked and I could not get out. The hotel people began 
coming down the dark stairway and turned into the 
cellar. The Madame was saying, “ Oh, quel malheur ! ” 

Soon the distant thump of guns: “ They’re starting 
the barrage.” We went down the cave—two stories 
down. The women and a couple of fellows were sitting 
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there, under a stone vault, on chairs and bags of 
potatoes, one electric globe overhead. 

Some one said, ‘‘ Madame, you are cold.” 

‘* No, we are shivering, but we are not cold.”’ 

Nothing happened; we got restless and went up to 
bed, and as we turned out the light the bugles sounded 
along the streets the “ All clear!” 


Apr. 25.—We awoke to the hollow crack of a shell near 
by; no sound of falling masonry followed, so we con- 
cluded it had struck in a park or street. 

Trew, the head of the Building Department, arrived 
and told of his new building scheme at Troyes [pro- 
nounced almost as Trwah], which may take definite 
form within a month—a sanatorium for tubercular 
children and a colony of baraques for refugee families. 
He wishes us to work there, but our carnets have already 
been sent in for Sermaize, and there may be difficulty 
in having the applications changed. 

To-night I go on duty at the Gare d’Ivry. 

Bell and I dined in a restaurant; about us electric 
lights, mirrors, light walls, gathering people, and talk. 
We talked of the Unit’s work, Christianity, Bernard 
Shaw, literature, and, warming to the theme, went on 
to architecture, Greek temples, Gothic cathedrals, 
stained glass, painting, mural decorations, and honesty 
in art. It was a stimulating evening. We parted; 
I descended into the metro, crowded with humans, 
transferred, and emerged by the side of the dark river 
at the edge of the city. I found the track yard and 
our canteen, a wooden room in one end of a long, new, 
concrete, freight shed. There a French woman, our 
fellows, and two gendarmes, have been taking care of 
the groups of refugees which are brought here from 
other stations and sent on by the next train. Camions 
rattled in across the tracks among the cars and backed 
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up to the platform. We helped the people out with 
their bundles. They sat around the two tables, while 
we brought out tin plates, bread slices, lumps of cheese, 
pieces of coarse sausage, bowls, and poured out their 
chocolate or coffee. Our three cheeses, cumbersome 
like millstones, rolled into a near-by corner, made the 
air pungent, and the people themselves smelt of un- 
washed skin. They sniffled constantly, munched the food, 
and said nothing. In the yard, locomotives were bump- 
ing and jerking trains of cars, men called to each other, 
and the electric motor of the car transfer platform 
buzzed. A shell cracked, and they all jumped to their 
feet. 

The gendarme said, “ Sit down! sit down! it is only 
an engine shifting cars.” 

They looked at him doubtfully, said nothing, and did 
sit down. When the crowd had fed, we led its members 
up the stairs and showed them the piles of straw 
mattresses, telling them the train would leave at six 
in the morning. The groups came until two o’clock. 
After they were gotten away, I fell asleep on a wide 
warehouse pile of sacks of grain. 


Apr. 26.—In the morning we fed them again and helped 
them into the four cars drawn up near by. Another 
camion load arrived after they had left. These were 
people from the Pas de Calais and the Somme—one old 
man from near Esmery-Hallon. They slept through 
the morning, until their train pulled in. 

At ten Griest relieved me, and I walked up the river 
to the hotel. 


Apr. 27.—A day at the station. About seventy refugees 
came in, ate, waited about, ate again, and went on; 
women, many children, and old men. The work came 
in clusters when it was very pressing, with comparatively 
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barren stretches between. No gas came through the 
pipes for the stove, so we had to carry our large boilers 
of coffee and chocolate several hundred yards to the 
nearest kitchen to heat them. Our tasks were directly 
necessary, fundamental ones; cutting crisp brown 
loaves of bread with a large knife, pouring black coffee 
into white bowls, washing and wiping dishes. I will 
confess that at times I felt very out of place, waiting on 
the table for a crowd of peasants. I felt most definitely 
that I was of a different class. I am not proud of it, 
but there it was, undeniable, a feeling of superiority 
which is perhaps the most dangerous thing in this world 
and time. Why do I feel superior? Why do you feel 
superior? Are we superior to anybody? Of course, 
it was easy to brush away; there were children there, 
and children so completely reduce the situation to its 
lowest terms. 

When the three cars rolled in, we helped the refugees 
up the high steps into them, and then went from each 
compartment to the next with a basket filled with chunks 
of bread and a box full of chocolate to help them through 
the journey. They were grateful for the bread and 
pathetically thankful for the chocolate; “Oh, merci, 
merci, merci, monsieur.”’ 


Apr. 28.—In the evening, MacDowell invited me to the 
Opera, with Russell and, Strater—‘ Faust.” It was in 
the famous Paris Opera House, and we walked up the 
elaborate staircase, part of the fashionable crowd, in 
our worn shoes and grey shirts. A line of red arrows 
was painted along the walls and ceilings, pointing the 
direction to take in case of the “‘Alerte.” ‘ Faust” is a 
good story; it has the simplicity and charm of the old 
fairy tales, and the music isgood. Written by a German, 
played in German peasant dress, and, in one scene, made 
merry by the old German waltz ; those things impressed 
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me because of the childish pouting that is going on at 
home now at Kreisler, Wagner, and Beethoven. The 
six tiers of seats were filled, and the whole house seemed 
as charmed as we were by the play. 


Apr. 29.—A night at the station. At eleven, sixty 
refugees arrive, drink coffee, and go to sleep. A freight 
yard at night is a busy place; cars are shifting, loading 
and unloading; white, yellow, purple, and red lights 
flare overhead or in the distance; and, from time to 
time, trains glide and click by. The electric transfer 
buzzes all night, and the many electric capstans working 
with it rattle, shunting cars across the yard. The 
gendarmes drop in for coffee after midnight and talk 
with us. In one of my walks of observation about the 
yard, three girls follow me, calling and whistling with 
obvious intentions, but I hold on with both hands to 
my silent appearance of indifference, and, with oaths, 
they give me up. At three in the morning the milk 
train pulls in and unloads its cans on to numerous carts 
that continue to rattle over the stones until dawn. 
A gendarme and I have a disjointed talk about the 
weather, the war, and America. Finally, it draws near 
to the hour for waking the sleeping refugees, the dawn 
dims the many yard lights, and we prepare the food 
for the morning meal. 


May 2.—Three of us walked down the Rue de Rivoli to 
see the place some bombs were dropped in the last 
raid. It had been described to us as an area of devasta- 
tion, but we had to look hard in order to see what the 
damage was. The windows of three houses were smashed 
and the roof of one; a few windows were broken in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; and the doors of the three 
houses were boarded up. It was bad enough, certainly, 
but, after the war zone, it looked pretty tame. I had 
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not realized before how accustomed and hardened one 
gets to this destruction. 


May 3.—Afternoon and evening at the Gare d’Ivry. 
Eighty refugees came through. We served coffee, and 
later a dinner of soup, three kinds of sandwich, coffee or 
cocoa, figs, after which we got them on the train and 
passed around bread and chocolate bars. It was a 
mixed crowd; there were very poor families and others 
with money. Three people wanted to tip us and, after 
they had gone, we found a franc piece laid on the table. 
Our work finished by dark, we walked up the river 
and under the bulk of Notre Dame. 


May 4.—From one office to another, trying to get our 
carnet applications changed from Sermaize to Troyes, 
without results. The overloaded machinery of French 
military and American Red Cross red tape is such that 
we must wait for our carnets to come back, probably 
a week, with the Sermaize itinerary upon them, go in 
person to Sermaize, from there send the carnets into 
Paris, have the itinerary changed to Troyes, have 
them returned, and then go to Troyes. The criminal 
aspect of it is the immediate need for the tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Troyes. Of course, in such machinery, 
no individual is to blame, and all individuals are to 
blame. 


May 10.—Labour has been pounding at the British 
Government—Lloyd George—heavily: “Does the 
Government accept the principle of self-determination ? 
If so, why does it reject the plan of a referendum for 
Alsace-Lorraine ? And for Ireland? And for India ? 
Lloyd George, answer, please! Were you or were you 
not a party to the Secret Treaties for the aggrandise- 
ment of ourselves and our Allies ? Why did you mislead 
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the Man-Power conference as to the comments of the 
German press on President Wilson’s speech? Is not 
conference a better way than slaughter? Then how 
do you dare to appeal to Labour to show you a better 
way when you yourself made that better way impossible ? 
Was not Stockholm a better way? Why did you 
refuse passports? Why did you tell us Kerensky was 
against it when in fact he was not? What were you 
afraid of ? Are you more afraid of Democracy than 
of Militarism ? Lloyd George, answer, please!” This 
is the kind of thought and feeling representing millions 
of the people who do the work in Britain; because of 
their numbers and the fact that they want something 
better than they have now, it is significant. 

Walking through the Paris streets is a philosophical 
experience. You pass a man on crutches, wearing a 
military uniform, his face thin and his eyes staring ; 
around a corner you catch a glimpse of a military 
limousine, with two red faces inside smiling. You are 
passing down a side street filled with women clad in 
their poverty, and little children trying to play in the 
doom of their surroundings; you emerge upon a boule- 
vard, see a pair of high heels, and the glint from the 
polish of a high silk hat. And you wonder where it 
lies, this thing that is holding the world unsafe for 
Democracy. “ Liberty, equality, fraternity.” ‘‘ Of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” If you think 
these are existing realities you are assuming a rash 
boast. You realize something is wrong, but it is difficult 
to determine just what. The little children are playing, 
the women are living, they can walk, they can even 
carry heavy loads; the soldier can get about upon 
his crutches; the sunlight is brilliant and warm, the 
leaves are coming out; it is a beautiful day. Perhaps 
the world is not so badly off, after all, and, of course, one 
is walking toward a good meal. 

ll 
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May 12, S.—In the evening was Friends’ Meeting in a 
half-lighted room. A great many people filled the 
room; the night was sultry. Will Bell was seated 
beside me on the floor ; he tapped me on the shoulder— 
neither of us are capable of being religious to schedule— 
and we went out. We walked along the river and back 
through the winding streets. 

‘* Bell, you have spoken so much about the Guild and 
the Guild System ; just what do you mean by the Guild 
System ? ” 

“‘It is an economic and industrial system based upon 
democratic organization ; it recognizes the equal right 
of each to live and work and be free. And it is revolu- 
tionary in that it believes wages to be immoral and 
repressive to individual and community happiness.”’ 

“ What are wages?” 

“Wages are the price paid for labour considered as a 
commodity—a commodity like pig iron, to be bought 
as cheaply as possible. Now, labour is not a lifeless 
thing ; it is something within human beings, sacred, the 
power of creation, and it is wrong to buy and sell it.” 

** But a man has to live; how will he do that without 
receiving a wage ?”’ 

“He will receive pay.” 

*“‘ But that seems to me to be haggling over words.”’ 

* No. Each man or woman working in an industry 
will be a member of the Guild of that industry. The 
Guild will handle all the finances of the industry and 
pay each worker for his work, as a member of the Guild.”’ 

“* How does that differ from a wage ? ” 

*‘ He is sure to get it; he need never fear unemploy- 
ment—except, of course, unless he is worthless as a 
contributive member of society. He knows that his 
power to create is not going to be bid out of its due, 
as is constantly done under employers and the wage 
system.” 
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“‘ Then the chief function of the Guild is to constantly 
pay its workers ? ” 

“That is one of its functions. It will also take care 
of pay during periods of sickness, of old age; it will 
handle policies of insurance ; it will decide working hours, 
conditions of employment; it will assume complete 
responsibility for the material welfare of its workers—all 
of its workers, manual and mental. It will decide the 
amount of pay each shall receive, which is a very 
difficult problem. But the Guild’s great power will lie 
in its democratic organization; the workers will elect 
their own leaders and heads. There will be no employers 
or bosses; the workers as a whole will boss themselves. 
You see it will gain tremendous stability and efficiency 
from the unification of the economic interests and 
purposes of all its members.” 

‘“‘ That sounds good, but what about capital ? ” 

“The State will own the capital; the State will own 
the industry ; but the workers will control the industry. 
The Guildsmen believe that, until that happens, the 
people, the workers, cannot control the State. The 
economic revolution is the fundamental thing.” 

“* But Capital will be against this system ; the moneyed 
interests will fight against it.” 

“Of course. But if the Guild System is good—if it is 
moral,and will work—then, whoever suffers by it is only 
losing something which it is right for him to lose.” 

‘Sure, but how are we to establish the Guild 
System ? ” 

“* By making the Labour Unions blackleg proof.” 

“Scab proof ? ”’ 

“You call them scabs, do you? Yes.” 

““And of course the developments are all that way, 
aren't they ? ” 

“Yes. When the Union is complete, it will send a 
delegation to the owner, the Capitalist, and inform him 
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that it will now take charge of the industry. He can do 
nothing but protest. The Union—it is now almost a 
Guild—will ask him to continue to perform his duties, 
because he knows the ropes and is probably the best 
man for the job; but, instead of being the boss and 
owner, he is one of the workers.”’ 

‘But there will certainly be some pretty heavy jolts 
in this transition period! How about the stock 
holders ? ” 

“ The Guild will try to ease the jolts as much as possible, 
and, of course, it is a great thing gained that such a 
fundamental revolution is conceivable without blood.” 

We walked on silently, before I continued to question : 

“You mentioned the workers of each industry being 
united in one Guild; you mean all the builders, for 
instance, forming the Builders’ Guild ? ” 

6é Yes.’’ 

“Do you divide all work into separate Guilds ? ” 

“Some twenty or twenty-five Guilds cover all 
industries.” 

* What will happen to artists ? ” 

“They are difficult to take care of—artists, musicians, 
writers, inventors—because their work is difficult to 
value in material terms. Some guarantee of a livelihood 
will probably be given; at least they are sure to be 
better off than they are now.” 

“Well, it is all certainly a gripping idea. What 
literature is there that I can get ? ”’ 

Bell told me: “ National Guilds, by Orage, published 
by G. Bell & Sons, London, is the thing for you to read. 
G. D. H. Cole has written some very good things, too. 
Yes, you'll find the constructive half of that book very 
powerful and complete.”’ 

I took down the name and we separated. I felt that 
possibly this had been one of the critical and significant 
hours of my life. 
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May 14—MacDowell and I have been two days cata- 
loguing the stores in two large warehouse rooms. The 
work required moving and counting hundreds of small 
twenty and thirty-pound boxes, and scores of larger ones 
over a hundred pounds. Most were not marked and 
never had been, boxes containing blankets appearing 
indistinguishable from those containing clothes, pillows, 
or any other objects. Some kind ladies from Connecticut 
had put magazines and chewing gum into one box, and 
produced the same appearance of boards and nails as 
some other kind ladies, who had sent hot water bottles 
and pyjamas from Virginia. 

“Well, what the deuce do you think is in that big one 
up there ? ”’—half laughing, half exasperated. 

“Oh, I guess that’s more blankets.” We tilt it up; 
it slips down, crashes off a barrel of coffee, and pulls up 
against a pile of sacks bulging with barley. We get the 
chisel, pry off a board, and feel among the excelsior, 
pulling forth a pale green bottle. 

“* By gosh, it’s cod liver oil!” 

That is the way yesterday went. To-day we shouldered, 
wrestled, waltzed with hundred-pound bags of sugar, 
damp, caked and leaking, trying to re-pile them and 
count them. Sugar was dumped all over the floor. We 
tried to save the first few quarts that spilled, but soon 
gave it up. Rats had run all over and through the 
bags, built nests among them, and they smelt that 
way. In these days it was tragic, but there it was, 
hundreds of pounds of useless, ruined sugar. We 
came back to supper and drank coffee sweetened with 
saccharine. 


May 15.—At noon we were told, Mac and I, that our 
carnets had arrived and we would depart for Sermaize the 
day after to-morrow. 

In the evening Horace Davis appeared in our room, 
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and we began to talk. He came in silently and dropped 
on to our bed. 

** Why do you believe in Democracy ? ” 

He always hits you hard and to the point. We began 
to fathom it, over the timely arrival of a box of chocolates 
from home, when the wail of the siren rose over the 
city. 

Outside we were surprised to find a bright moon in 
the west. At the near-by subway entrance, a cluster 
of people were standing, only a few going down the 
steps. We walked to the Pont des Arts and sat on a 
bench in the middle of it. After a while the thump of 
the barrage began, and the flashes of shells up the river ; 
it stopped and began down the river, stopped again, and 
shifted to the north. We caught the hum of a ’plane, 
probably French. A searchlight flashed on and off ; 
more intermittent gun fire. Finally we walked back. 
There were no bombs. On the stairway we met one of 
the women guests. 

“* Oh,” she said, “‘ did you see the raid from a bridge ? ”’ 

“Yes, but there were no bombs.” 

‘*No bombs! but we heard them from down cellar, 
you know!” She insisted on her bombs—she had heard 
the guns from two stories under ground. 

While we realize that bombs are dropped on Paris, 
we know that the most usual “raid ”’ is harmless—the 
siren, a few anti-aircraft shots, and no bombs. 


May 17.—About ten in the evening. For a few seconds 
at the beginning of the sound you are not sure what it 
is, you only suspect it; then it increases in volume, 
slides up the scale of tones as no other sound ever does, 
and you realize it is the Alerte. You know, then, nothing 
can possibly happen for ten or twenty minutes. We 
finish the letters we are writing. 
** Do you want to go outside ? ” 
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MacDowell shrugs his shoulders. 

“Come on!” 

* All right.’’ The household is in the front doorway 
talking and laughing. We ask if the door would be 
open for us to come in if we wanted to suddenly, and 
they say “ yes ’’—giggling. 

We go out to the middle of our bridge. Soon the 
bugles sound through the streets and the church bells 
begin crashing, the sound jumbling toward us from over 
the roofs. A bright auto-light slides rapidly along the 
quay and from its direction a bugle blares the three 
notes of a major chord, the whole thing in the spirit of 
joy. 
“Well, I’m disappointed, they didn’t even give us 
the show we had the other night.” 


May 18.—At breakfast some of the hotel guests tried 
to tell us of the bombs on the city. We objected, telling 
them why, and they moved their bombs to the suburbs. 
We said we had been out on the bridge watching, and 
they reduced their bombs to one and moved it still 
further off. Then we reminded them of the thunder 
storm that had been lowering about all the evening, 
and they became genuinely disappointed. So we 
officiated a second time in destroying some beautiful 
future air-raid stories, to wondering people at home. 


vit 
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May 19, S.—Mac and I left by the Gare de ]’Est. The 
train followed the broad valley of the Marne, the whole 
surface of the country cut into oblong patches, small 
fields, some green with grass or young grain, the others 
the light tan of dry overturned earth. We passed a 
huge statue on a prominent hill to the north and thought 
curiously of Rheims and its cathedral being just over the 
range of hills, at this point. We ran under a thunder- 
storm, the lightning cracking about us; and soon, 
through the open windows, came the powerful odour 
of the rain-soaked foliage, which made you realize that 
spring was well matured into summer. At the station 
of Sermaize-les-Bains the hospital Ford met us and 
took us a mile into the country to the Chateau Hospital, 
where we are to work until we can get our carnets trans- 
ferred to Troyes. 

We knew that Mesner and Ben Gough were living in 
a little equipe hut beyond the village, so immediately 
after supper we walked down to see them. They were 
walking across a knoll; Boston and Tim were there too. 
Ben laughed, ‘‘ Well, would you believe it! ” 

Mesner grinned all over. We shook hands and then 
had our experiences out. He and Ben had driven a 
camion between Montdidier and Roye, carrying the 
people and their goods away. Shells fell about them, 
but they were so busy with their work that the shells 
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did not seem to matter. They spent a few nights and 
days in Beauvais, and Mesner, the Nebraska farmer, with 
no background of art in his life, became enthusiastic 
about the Beauvais Cathedral. Then they rode almost 
to the Spanish border with a train of refugees. 


May 20.—This is the hospital where Dr. Babbet is 
accomplishing such great amounts of surgical work. 
We are to put up a large ward, and other buildings, from 
our house sections. At breakfast the familiar distant 
popping of shells indicated a Boche in the air to the north, 
& reminiscence of what we are leaving behind. It is 
with a certain regret that I allow myself to believe that 
it really is gone. I saw enough of its excitement and 
melodrama to feel its attractions. It seems as an 
emotional massage more vigorous than I ever before 
experienced, and I must admit I should like to get back 
near it again. There are fellows here going up near 
Verdun, and, when we say good-bye, I say it with envy. 


May 21.—MacDowell and I got up the sections of a two- 
roomed hut, to be used as a laboratory and x-ray room. 
We found we had grown stale and our muscles soft, with 
the lack of work: the sections felt heavy. We were 
building in a grove of small cedars. Not far off Tim 
and Ben were roofing a large hut of special design. On 
the other corner of the grounds was the long ward build- 
ing; Kit Russell, Mac’s especial friend, at work there. 
Four large heavy trusses are to carry the roof and, from 
time to time, they come for us to help lift one of these 
into position, a six-man job and hot; the sun heats up 
the walls and floor of the place until it becomes a yellow 
oven, smelling of resin. 

Our houses are new to Mac. He and Kit worked 
together through the winter in Gruny, at repair work— 
slating roofs, re-making doors, glazing windows—and, 
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until coming here, had not seen any of our demountable 
houses. But they are good carpenters and hard workers, 
and will soon learn all there is to know. 


May 22.—Purlins, roof and cover-joints. 

This place is disconcertingly luxurious. It is a large 
equipe: two doctors, hospital orderlies, young women 
nurses, and numerous builders. Being connected with 
the Red Cross, it dines well; it even has some French 
women to cook and wait on table. The chateau buildings 
are modern in design: a wall surrounds the grounds, 
which are filled with trees, trimmed bushes, gravel 
paths and artificial rocks. There is a garage, an electric 
light plant, a large water tank, even an improvised 
shower bath. The feeling is of a summering place 
where young people, whose families are rich, go for their 
vacations. 


May 23.—Windows, inside finish, swinging doors. 


May 24.—At night, from our cots in the door of the 
garage, we face a massive bulk of pines and beeches. 
Throughout the night nightingales sing among these 
trees; arpeggios, trills, parts of many different scales, 
jumps of more than an octave, staccato, legato, throat 
noises, queer chuckles, then a pure whistle, perhaps a long 
crescendo on one repeated note ending suddenly in a 
strange cadence. 


May 25.—Unloaded two carts of tile—it is good to get 
back to the red tile. 


May 26, S.—We walked over the hills and through the 
woods to the south. Dearden, one of the older English- 
men, told us that in this region the first German advance 
was stopped. They held Sermaize for five days, but 
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never reached Cheminon. The church of Cheminon 
stands quite high, overlooking, to the north, a rather 
broad, open valley, and in its steeple and roof the French 
punched holes through which they fired a battery of 
machine guns. The holes in the slating are now patched 
up and Dearden showed us some of his photographs 
taken before this patching was done. Such evidence 
gives one contempt for the wild tales which are propa- 
gated denouncing the enemy and lauding ourselves, and 
throws all self-righteous talk and all enemy-condemning 
talk of both sides open to suspicion. 


May 27.—Inside finish of the big baraque : Kit measuring 
and sawing, I chiselling and nailing. Kit, who is small 
and cheerful, with a voice and knowledge of music, sang 
all day long. 


May 28.—There are eight patients in the baraque already, 
at the door end, and, while I worked on the door, two 
nurses were dressing wounds: a man from whom two 
ribs and a large growth in the thorax had been removed, 
leaving a scar a foot long ; another whose arm had been 
infected and now appeared at one spot like a piece of 
raw steak; a small boy with a tubercular hip and a 
small pipe draining it. The nurses went from one to 
the other, painting around the healing scars a white 
substance, putting it on with what might have been a 
palette knife, then re-bandageing. 


May 29.— Outside trim and tiling. 


May 30,—Cutting glass with Tim. The glass comes in 
long sheets, packed fifty to the box in straw. From 
ten to twenty sheets are cracked in each box. Each 
strip makes two full panes and one half. Tim does the 
cutting, with his diamond, and I do all the handling of 
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the uncut and cut sheets. I draw a sheet from the 
straw of the box. 

‘* Well, Tim, here’s a whole one again.” 

‘** Yus, that’s a nice one.” 

I lay it carefully on the table along our ruled lines. 
Tim lays his straight-edge across it and draws his 
diamond along it, making a clean, minute, splintering 
sound. We draw the sheet along the table until the 
scratch comes to the edge, whereupon the pieces click 
apart. Tim measures the piece. 

‘“* Yus, it’s a bit too wide.” 

He rules it again and breaks off a thin strip a quarter 
of an inch wide and sixteen inches long. 

Sometimes the thin strip does not come away s0 
cleanly, sometimes we crack one in the cutting. To-day 
we cut the glass for all the windows. 


May 31.—Through the papers—French and American— 
we learn that the Germans are making gains, which are 
not worth the number of men the Allies are killing, that 
they now surround Rheims, hold Soissons, threaten 
Epernay, and are driving for Chateau Thierry on the 
main line railroad to the east. Through the rumours 
among the people we learn any number of contradictory 
accounts of the advance; there is even a growing fear 
that Sermaize will again be razed by fighting. What we 
really know is that again women, old men, and children 
are being driven from their homes because enough men 
are still willing to kill each other and enough women 
are still willing to have their men kill one another ; 
that men, miles from their crimes, will blow those homes 
to pieces with high explosives—it makes no difference 
whether the high explosive was manufactured by Krupps, 
Vickers, or Duponts, what it does to a home when it 
hits it is the same thing. We know that when war 
becomes active it means tragedy upon tragedy. To 
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think it means anything more is to manufacture hope 
or despair from uncertain speculation. 

Some of the fellows—not Mac, Mes, or Kit—in our 
talks here, show a fear that the Germans may win, that 
Freedom and Democracy may be lost. These views 
I cannot share. I cannot believe that military victory 
or defeat by either group of nations will ensure an auto- 
cratic world or a democratic world; I have small fear 
from a German victory and I hold no hope from an 
Allied victory. Rome was conquered by hordes of bar- 
barians, yet the best that was Rome’s, her institutions, 
customs, laws, engulfed even her conquerors and spread 
over all Europe. The North conquered the South and 
slavery was abolished ; yet it would have been abolished 
if the South had conquered, or if the war had not been 
fought, because England in 1838, France in 1848, Brazil 
in 1880, freed their slaves without war or violence ; freedom 
from human slavery was in the air, and anti-slavery 
sentiment was growing in the South before the war. 
There is no reason to suppose that if Washington’s army 
had been defeated the Declaration of Independence 
would have blazed a lesser course across the minds and 
institutions of the world; liberal thought and belief 
in Democracy were growing too rapidly in America 
and Europe to be stopped by any army or king. The 
most that war can ever do is to slightly accelerate, or 
slightly retard, the attainment of the issue involved. 
Physical force can create nothing and ‘it can prevent 
nothing. A number of men going into a strange country 
can give that country new ideas and institutions, but an 
army, as such, cannot give it any ideas or institutions. 
Christians walked into Rome, were burned and fed to 
lions, and in four hundred years Rome read the Bible. 
Protestantism continued to spread after the St. Bartholo- 
mew Day massacre as before. Napoleon, that genius 
for victory, who founded many permanent institutions, 
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said in his later years: “As I look back over my life 
I realize that nothing has ever been accomplished by 
force.” 

You say there was nothing to do but fight the German 
armies once they began to move? I believe this other 
thing: Germany was pregnant with Socialist Inter- 
nationalism ; the Socialists were steadily gaining power 
in the Reichstag; the German soldiers believed they 
were marching to war in defence of their homes. If they 
had met no opposition, as they continued to invade 
France and Russia, they would have soon realized the 
mockery of their position. “‘ Why, these people have 
nothing against us!” No military training could have 
stood long against such an experience; their Socialist 
teaching would have come to the fore: ‘‘ These men are 
our brothers!” There would have been almost no 
killings; the Kaiser and the Berlin militarists would 
have fallen within a month and the Internationalism 
of Europe would have astounded the political kings and 
special-privileged monarchs of the whole world. The 
reason this did not happen is, of course, obvious: 
England, France, Russia, Belgium had too many guns, 
trained soldiers and sailors, and their people were not 
of a moral education to understand the power of this 
super-resistance. Perhaps some day some people will 
be of such calibre. 

Men have been asked for, by the French civil authorities 
at Epernay, to aid in the evacuation. We sat about the 
rooms this evening hoping that we each might be the 
ones chosen. Word soon came: Davis and Kit Russell 
were the only ones from here. They leave early in the 
morning and now both are throwing a few essential 
articles into their knapsacks. 


June 1.—Tim and Ben left early this morning for Troyes ; 
their papers had just come through. 
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June 2, S.—Patriotism ? The love of one’s native nation, 
which always implies anything from a faint liking to an 
intense hatred of all other nations, why should that 
hold such a strong appeal to us? The very word is so 
deluged in an indefinite feeling of elation that it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the facts. 

I love a certain shaped house, certain people, a certain 
road, certain trees, certain forms in the grass-covered 
earth ; I love those things best because I know them 
best. But why should I extend that feeling to a certain 
line of stone posts and then suddenly abandon it for an 
indefinite uninterest in everything, every person beyond ? 
There are places beyond that surveyed line just as 
beautiful as those I know, and persons with all the 
strengths and weaknesses of the best and worst people 
whom I know. Why should I limit my loyalty by such 
an artificial division ? Is it because there is a different 
language beyond? It would be infantile to admit 
dislike for that reason. Is it because there is a different 
tax collector on the other side of it? Perhaps, but that 
is far too superficial and selfish a reason. Is it because 
my forefathers bled and died for a certain decision ? 
The others’ forefathers whom they fought against did 
the same. Is it because God is with us? Each believes 
God to be with him. Is it because we are champions 
of some great idea? There are many great ideas and 
all have champions in all the nations. Possibly we are 
right and the others are wrong? But what will prove 
it; are we alone the judges of our rightness or wrong- 
ness? No. Patriotism is narrow in its exclusiveness, 
narrow in its conception, narrow in its spirit, narrow 
in its purpose. It can easily become, and almost always 
is, & most uncertain and dangerous thing, a mass of 
uncontrolled emotions. Patriotism can grow into 
something very fine: it can broaden until it includes 
the whole world; it can deepen until it becomes power- 
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fully controlled. It will then have become Inter- 
nationalism. The man’s and woman’s job to-day is to 
see, watch, consider, all the peoples on this earth, and 
live upon that knowledge. There is no man or woman 
so black, so yellow, so fat, so greasy, with such customs, 
so weak an intellect as compared with his own, but 
is as worthy of his continued friendship as any one 
whom he knows. 


June 3.—Finished the glazing, doing sixty panes by 
three o’clock ; after that, tile cutting on the end rows 
of the small roof. Along one end, a quarter tile had to 
be cracked off; along the other, a half. First you 
tap the tile while holding it free to hear how it rings ; 
if it gives a clear tone it is safe to cut, if not it is cracked, 
and is useless to make crack where you wish it to. Then 
you tap along the line with the hammer; it gives a 
clear hollow sound and, as you keep tapping back and 
forth, the sound gets lower in tone and dead in quality. 
Suddenly it falls apart. In this way, holding the tile 
in your lap, you get covered with chips and dry red dust 
from the tapping and cracking. 


June 4.—More men and a car have been asked for work 
about Epernay ; two from here and two from the Source, 
the equipe on the other side of Sermaize. We stayed 
up late to wait for the news and, at eleven, the Doctor 
returned : no, none of the builders were to leave. 

The guns were muttering; Heath, the electrician, 
remarked on them and said : 

‘“‘ Let’s go down to the gate and listen ’’—we were 
alongside the gas engine and could hear nothing but its 
irregular chug. At the gate the feeling was of silence, 
though a nightingale was trilling across the road, and a 
chorus of frog noises was coming from a near-by hollow. 
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The guns were scarcely audible, though the roar was 
continuous, sometimes rising in volume and falling. 

‘ These damned guns have got my goat to-night.” 

“They’ve got mine, too; it’s not so bad when they 
are closer.” 

66 Why 2 99 

‘Oh, when they’re faint this way, it is suggestive, 
insinuating; it isn’t the real thing, it’s like a bad 
dream.” 

Heath tilted his chin up in assent. The flat starry 
night sky hung still over the horizon; no flashes were 
to be seen. 


June 5.—In the evening, by the light of a candle, three 
of us sat about the engine room—MacDowell, Heath 
and I. Heath is a more especial friend of Mac’s, an older 
fellow than most of us. He is a great talker; he can 
be very precise in his information, and he enjoys, besides, 
a well-told tale—he can tell them well himself. The 
flywheels had come to rest, the current stopped, and 
the lights gone out. Heath told us of a trip to one of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s in Paris and of the sign over a door at 
the end of the room: “ Prophylaxis.” That surprised us. 

“The Army’s attitude on that makes me sore.”’ 

“‘T suppose they only care about keeping their men in 
condition ; morals mean nothing to them.” 

“Sure. Efficiency in their man-power. They’d rather 
run their own places, where they can examine the 
women, than turn their soldiers loose in France, where 
nobody bothers about disease.”’ 

“IT heard that X——— was in the hospital again. I 
went around to see him and the clerk said he couldn’t 
be seen. I asked why, and was told he was in the venereal 
ward.” 

“Yes, that’s what everybody in the Mission knows, 
They ought never to have let him loose in Paris.” 

12 
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“ The trouble is he’s engaged to a demure little Quaker 
girl back home.” 

‘“‘ And all the papers that the women read tell how 
carefully ‘our boys’ are guarded |” 

“ The army figures are seven per cent.” 

“‘ That is the ‘ admission rate’ to the venereal wards. 
But most don’t get the disease, and what about the 
morality of it? What percentage of the next generation 
of husbands and fathers are to be masculine prostitutes ? 
It may be, of course, that army life, intense emotional 
upheavals, and long periods of idleness, demand sexual 
indulgences to keep the men normal and sane; that 
may be the case, you know. But if that is so, and the 
patriotic duty of defending democracy and the nation’s 
homes and daughters requires that, let’s know it, don’t 
let’s lie to the women about it.” 

“But you can’t blame them; the fellows sent over 
here are at the worst age.” 

‘“And if you teach a fellow how to kill you can’t 
expect him to hold the other commandments very 
seriously.” 

“‘ Not with the French girls after him all the time—and 
a lot are blamed good-looking, too.” 

‘No, not when he knows he’s liable to get killed the 

next week; ‘Oh, Hell, I don’t care what happens, I 
"may as well have a good time!’” 


June 10.—After lunch, with Bell and the solemn Dearden, 
in charge of the building in the Marne, we cycled out, 
away from the front—packs on our backs and tools tied 
to the cycle frames—for St. Remi, twenty miles across 
flat country, into the south-west. Villages, white houses, 
red-tiled roofs, stone churches, the first cutting of hay 
filled the air with its exciting sweet, green, grass odour ; 
red poppies over the fields, no war scars, the long, grey 
road—its ruts, stones and hollows always before us— 
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straight or curved, here and there a clump of dark pungent 
horse or cow manure; above, the constant blue sky of 
the past month. We came to our town, rode through 
it and up to the large house of our equipe.. I had for- 
gotten, through our long, intense ride, what we were 
coming to, and now I suddenly remembered, for from all 
the doors and windows came young screeches, yells, 
squawks, cries—the home for refugee babies. 

We met the three English nurses, the four American 
farmers, ate a good supper, and, after a walk about the 
large grounds, went to bed. 


June 11.—We could not get to work immediately, so 
Bell and I examined the house, then the town and church : 
it was an architectural eye-opener. The house—chiateau 
1860—is cubical; outside are imitation windows and 
imitation shutters ; inside are imitation marbles painted 
on plaster or wood, doors that open through wallpaper, 
and one imitation door that cannot open. The barn is 
of half timber and plaster, but painted over to imitate 
brick. In the church are an imitation stone, barrel- 
vault ceiling, painted on lath and plaster; imitation 
niches painted in the circular nave in impossible per- 
spective; a huge square piece of masonry painted on 
canvas, all the apparent great weight of stone being 
carried by the thin wooden vestibule; and wooden 
band-saw work stuck on the main door, painted to 
imitate hinges. From Bell: 

“‘Doesn’t it make you sick? What damned liars 
these fellows are ! ”’ 

“IT guess that shows what’s the matter with the 
world.” 

“TI say, Stephens, look here,”’ and he tapped a holy 
water holder with his finger. ‘“‘ Why, here’s a real stone, 
and just look, this column is stone too; I say, I was 
afraid it was going to be canvas.” 
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“‘ With an iron rod up the centre to carry the roof.” 

“Well, can you beat it? Do you have anything in 
the States like that ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, I’ve seen sheet iron mahogany in Philadelphia.” 

We laugh. 

“But, I say, you shouldn’t take it that way, that 
isn’t patriotic, you know.” 

Our work was to build an open-air play house and 
sleeping house for the babies. During the morning we 
worked out the details of construction and made the 
first roof truss, laying it out on the hay loft floor of the 
barn. This job is built not from our sections, as all 
the others have been, but directly from what wood we 
can buy at the nearest lumber yard—almost green poplar. 


June 12.—Bell and Dearden left to-day. Mac and I 
made the three other trusses. 


June 13.—Put up the frame work. 

The youngsters play in the morning in a sort of corral 
of chicken wire, alongside the job. Later in the day, 
as the sun moves over, they are placed in another corral 
under a grove of trees. These places have a pebble 
floor, partially covered with a few rugs and in one corner 
a sand pile. The youngsters crawl on their knees, or 
move sideways crab fashion, on a hip and a hand, or 
simply sit as put. They have all shapes of heads, all 
colours of hair and eyes, all degrees of fatness and 
redness of cheeks, and all numbers of teeth. We give 
the sawed-off ends of boards to the kiddies; they run 
for them from all parts of the cage, each trying to grab 
as many as he can hold. At eleven o’clock they are 
fed soup; as soon as the tureen appears all the. 
youngsters run for it, then, because they are not fed 
immediately and have to wait for bowls and spoons to 
be arranged and the soup ladled out, they all howl. 
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As each is given his bowl, he is silenced, until, all feeding, 
there is no noise except the mouths sucking their spoons. 


June 14.—The roof. 


June 15.—The floor. 

Sawing a board seems to be the most venerable task 
of the carpenter’s craft, even more venerable than 
driving a nail, the last shaping of the piece of tree trunk 
into the part of a house—and it is in itself such a satis- 
factory work. With the yellow rule and flat red pencil 
you make a mark, slide the nice square up to the mark, 
draw a line along its edge across the board, and reach 
for the saw; you place the saw blade over the line, 
steadying it with your thumb, and make the first rip of 
the cut. Your eye carefully watches the blurred spot 
_ where the saw teeth chew away the line and, with each 
cut, you are careful that the next shall slice away exactly 
the right thin layer of wood. At each downward stroke 
& spray of sawed wood-dust shoots out below the board, 
at each up-stroke a thinner spray shoots above the 
board, while in the glimpse you catch of the teeth, as 
the blade pauses before zipping down again, you notice 
with satisfaction that all the teeth are clean and free 
from any particles of wood-dust. At each cut the 
board purrs—as you approach the end of the cut, rapidly 
on descending notes. The blurred cutting point 
approaches in bounds the edge of the board, reaches it, 
disappears around the corner; and, with a final, light, 
rapid cut—to avoid a splintered end—the saw swings 
free. The cut end drops off and clocks against the pile 
of others cut before. 


June 17—The wooden partitions for beds and the side 
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Jane 18.—Finished the beds, so now they look like rows 
of little mangers; and the outdoor sleeping and play 
house is done. 


June 20.— At noon Mesner appeared on a special mission, 
and he, Mac and I rode back to Sermaize together. 
Showers streaked the horizon in the distance but never 
covered us. The wheat fields were still spotted with 
poppies. Our arrival at the chfiteau seemed almost a 
home coming; we sat down at the long dining-table 
again, part of the large, jolly family, which runs the 
hospital. 


June 21.—A new job—repairing the chateau’s one shell- 
hole. It was a small shell that burst just under the 
eaves, tearing open a hcie the size of a small barrel, 
splintering boards, and ripping slates. The eave was 
twenty feet from the ground and fortunately our ladder 
just reached it. Mac, having repaired slate roofs all 
winter at Gruny, went up to examine the job. He 
pronounced it easy, but we must have a slate-rip. He 
described a slate-rip to me, and I improvised one from 
an old iron hinge with a drill, hack saw, and file. He 
worked above, I on the ground, as assistant, fetching 
tools, nails, slates, and cutting boards. 

About nine o’clock Kit Russell arrived from his three 
weeks of evacuation work about Epernay. We took 
him to the engine room and he talked until midnight : 
riding in an auto, carrying refugees; saving archives 
from threatened villages; along roads where troops of 
soldiers lay behind hedges and embankments; into 
towns being shelled ; shell fragments which tore through 
the car (this they discovered afterward); the roar of 
guns and crack of shells filling the air; a trip into a 
village one black and absolutely silent night ; wounded 
along the roads; the canteen and the thousands that 
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were cared for there; the hundreds that were carried 
in our cars and so on almost endlessly. Our Mission 
seems to have done good work and redeemed itself in this 
chaos. We sat about silently, watching him tell the 
story. Kit rather shied away from the shellings, as 
most do. He told of an old woman dying in a filthy 
bed, so filthy that one of the soldiers wanted to shoot 
her; all were afraid to touch her, so they carried bed 
and all away and cleaned the automobile afterwards. 
We were all glad of the work done, and all tried to repress 
our envy of Kit and the others for their experiences. 
He finally left for a bath and bed, saying, “ And don’t 
any of you expect me for breakfast, ‘cause I won’t be 
there.”’ . 


(Entries from June 24-29 were lost, either in the mails 
or by the censor. ] 


June 30.—Every day, the patients who are able, sit or 
walk about the ch&teau grounds. Bob James, the 
orderly, a horse for work, carries the children out, seated 
in his arms. Occasionally, when he is too busy, Miss 
Satterthwaite, the petite nurse in charge of the children, 
carries them out. Each little boy or girl has a patch- 
work quilt of bright colours, so they make a gay showing 
in @ row upon the terrace, lost in their brilliant blankets 
and large steamer chairs. After the children, Bob calls 
over towards the shop, ‘‘ Owen, have you a moment to 
spare?” I always say ‘“‘ Yes,” and follow him. We 
go into the ward where old women and middle-aged 
women eye us from their beds—an event of the day for 
them—some sitting up, some unable to sit up. One 
of us has brought the stretcher and laid it across the 
foot of two beds. Bob lifts the patient to the stretcher, 
while I arrange the pillows. Then we march out with 
her, careful to keep out of step—else the stretcher will 
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swing ryhthmically harder and harder—and carry her 
to one of the chairs where we deposit her. We return 
for the second, and her we leave lying on the stretcher 
beside the other, because she cannot yet sit up. There 
they stay all day, usually others of the patients drawing 
their chairs about them and talking. The more able 
one of the two sews or knits most of the time; the 
other cannot do even that. Both have tuberculosis 
of the bone and can look forward to only a slow recovery, 
though both are young and smile readily. In the late 
afternoon Bob again calls, “Can you spare a few 
minutes ?”’ and we carry them back for the evening 
and night. 

In the evening we had another talk in the engine 
room, sitting in bed in pyjamas or slowly undressing 
during the conversation. Heath began it by wondering 
what machinery of religion the Friends as a whole 
believed in. Mac is a Friend; Heath and I are not 
Friends. 

Mac replied quickly, “‘ That’s it, they don’t have any.”’ 

“‘ But all Friends believe in the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, as they call it, don’t they ? ” 

‘Yes, yes—oh, yes. In the Catholic practice, the 
priests tell the people what they may believe and what 
they may not believe; the Friends tell each person 
that the only guidance for his beliefs comes from within 
himself.” 

‘‘ And you can’t, by philosophy or anything else, find 
any other final judge except your own best thoughts 
and intentions, your own conscience. Personally, I 
don’t like the term ‘ Inner Light,’ though it is the whole 
thing in a nutshell.”’ 

Heath had nodded his approval to this: ‘‘ Yes, I 
told a good Baptist once that the clergy thought 
themselves the Lord’s chosen diplomats. He thought 
that was downright blasphemy.” 
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We laughed in a surprised way. “ Yes, that kind of 
people haven’t any sense of humour to give alittle 
health to their heavy ideas. But don’t you think that 
& person’s conscience is actually the only thing he can 
rely on for his decision? I feel the Friends have got 
the fundamental conception of religion—of a guiding 
something—in that idea. And it is individualistic, 
democratic—everything that satisfies me.” 

There was no difference of opinion on that subject ; 
we swung on to another tack: the causes of the war 
and what must be done after the war to make the world 
a place worth living in. 

“It’s wealth,” I said. 

Heath shot out rapidly : ‘‘ You bet it is, and the whole 
social system’s at the bottom. Oh, wow! I got it 
thick from a fellow'in our office once—I told him if I 
could put aside my personal objections, I might be 
tempted to fight if it were for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. ‘What do you mean?’ says he. 
‘Exactly what I say.’ ‘ Why, that means the working 
people!’ ‘Just so: perfectly true!’ ‘You goddam 
fool! They never have been included in politics, never 
have been and never will be! How can they be? This 
pretty idea of democracy never has worked and never 
will work! How can it work? People have no idea 
of managing affairs. How can they have? And 
besides, if we don’t go and get a good army built up 
somehow, how in hell can we save ourselves from these 
damned labour troubles? Where we made a mistake 
is in educating these sons-of-guns. Of course, they’ve 
got to know enough to do their own work, but as soon 
as they’re educated more they become dissatisfied with 
their jobs and then there’s trouble. The only way to 
keep things as they should be is by force. I’m telling 
you the honest truth; many others believe it, but 
they’ll go to church and put a good religious view on the 
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situation. I'll tell you frankly, I believe you’re a damned 
fool!’ I told him I was able to return the compliment.” 

“Good night! Well, I’ve never run into any one who 
said it as straight as that.” 

“‘ Hum! and it’s complete too, it covers all the points. 
That fellow’s father is swelling up in an American 
woollen company.” 

“* Well, we're up against the real thing.” 

‘Yep, when this war’s over, the real fight will start.” 


July 2.—There is one town in this region with an inter- 
esting history. As the first advance of the war swept 
toward them, people became excited and some fled before 
it. The mayors of many of the villages were very 
ordinary men and lost what little control they had over 
the people, as the excitement ran higher. International 
agreement says that no firearms should be used by 
civilian individuals. The Germans found this not being 
done: many mayors had fled from their towns ; people 
fired from their houses, killing soldiers; the soldiers 
fired back; a general chaos developed; people were 
killed; everybody became afraid of everybody ; 
atrocities occurred; houses were burned. The mayor 
of Nubecourt was of a different stamp: with a dele- 
gation of citizens, he met the Germans before his town 
and told them that he had collected all firearms and 
that there would be no sniping from the houses. The 
commander demanded six hostages within half an hour 
and ordered the village to be searched for weapons. Later 
he met the mayor on the street and increased his demand 
to twelve hostages. The mayor complied. At the 
end of the half hour the mayor took eleven hostages to 
the commander saying he could not get a twelfth. The 
commander said the search had discovered no weapons. 
Nothing else happened; the advance swept on; the 
hostages remained. Mesner rode through the village 
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the other day, and tells that in a region of destroyed 
towns Nubecourt stands with every house unharmed. 

Two of the English women who worked in the region 
of Nancy through the first months of the was tell of 
that region. A wild regiment pours into a village. An 
old man is hobbling down the street. With a yell a 
trooper shoots him. They find wine in cellars, eau de 
vie, and absinth. An old woman is taken from her 
house and bed-ridden husband ; she is held across the 
street, her house burned before her eyes, her husband 
still inside. The convent flies a French Red Cross. 
An officer goes to the door. A Sister meets him and 
tells him that there are wounded inside. He does not 
believe it, and pushes past her. Others pour in; they 
find the wounded, and tear off some bandages to convince 
themselves that they are wounded. The officer orders the 
house to be searched for rifles. They find none. The officer 
orders the village to be burned. The Sister says, “ You 
must not burn this village.” The offiger walks off ; 
she clings to his arm: “ This village must not be burned. 
I tell you this village must not burn.” The officer 
laughs and jerks himself away. The troops move out 
of the town and it is not burned. Another regiment 
marches in. They are of a different mood and settle 
peacefully into billets. 

I have read the elaborate accounts of atrocities in 
Belgium and articles on massacres in Armenia; of 
babies spitted on bayonets and women crucified upon 
their own doors. Those things make your blood boil. 
You want to take it out on somebody. You see red ; 
certain emotions well up within you, and you lose 
your reason. Those things drive many into the army ; 
young men say so, and feel satisfied. But such things 
do not hit me that way. At the root of the matter is 
the idea, the passion, that we must get rid of that kind 
of thing. And the test of the worth of what we do is 
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no more nor less than what we accomplish. Do we get 
the result we are after? Women and children are 
drowned by a torpedo. I give myself over to the army 
and am sent to Alsace, where I kill a farmer from Bavaria. 
The war stops—I do not stop it any more than I started it. 
I return to a normal life with the idea that I have done 
my bit, because I have put my own life in danger. I have 
killed a man and everybody is calling me hero. But 
what have I actually done? I certainly have not pre- 
vented those women and children from being drowned. 
The curious sort of satisfaction of revenge that I have 
gained has done nothing but bring me that sort of satis- 
faction. Perhaps I have prevented some other atrocities 
in the future ; at the best that is a very slim hope, which 
is dangerous because it gives me satisfaction. Perhaps 
I have given the world a new hope or ideal: that cannot 
be, because I have done nothing except re-act as millions 
of others in the past and at present have done in an 
ordinary and primitive way, quite consistently, as lower 
types of animals re-act under similar stimuli. I have 
taken the best that he had from a farmer, a husband, 
a father ; I have killed him and been well satisfied with 
that accomplishment. And all the time I was doing 
that, men, women and children, whom I might actually 
have helped or whose lives I might have saved, have 
been suffering and dying for lack of houses, food, hope. 
No, the going to war because of its atrocities will not 
pass the greatest of judges, the pragmatic test. 

A great nation makes definite promises to smaller 
nations, and later denies those promises with troops of 
soldiers ; a company of soldiers charge into a peaceful 
community, snatch babies from their mother’s arms, 
throw them into a river, rip open the mothers with 
bayonets, and shoot old men as they cry for mercy ; 
in order to gain information, officers and men hold men 
on the ground, pour water into them until they nearly 
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burst, then step on them to force it out; orders are 
given by captains, majors, even generals that wounded 
shall be killed, that no prisoners shall be taken, that 
great areas of populous country shall be made a “ howl- 
ing wilderness,” and, as a result, one-sixth of a population 
perishes—five hundred thousand men, women, and 
children—what percentage is butchered and what 
starved can never be known—while all the people’s houses 
are burned and all their grain—this, while the govern- 
ment behind those officers, in full knowledge of the 
facts, gives silent approval. This great nation was the 
United States, all these men were in American uniform, 
and all these things were done under the Stars and 
Stripes. [For the almost endless recounting of these 
parts of our history, see A Century of Dishonour, by 
Helen Hunt Jackson ; Our Indian Wards, by George W. 
Manypenny; Courts-Martial in the Philippines, Con- 
gressional Record for February 9, 1903, by E. W. Carmack ; 
Testimony taken by the Senate Committee on Affairs 
in the Philippine Islands, and, in connection with this 
last, Papers on Affairs in the Philippines, presented to 
the Senate by E. W. Carmack, Tuesday, March 3, 1903.] 

I am not proud of it, but knowing it, I strongly suspect 
that Germans are not much worse than the rest of us. 
That does not excuse them in the least. But it does this 
other thing: it makes us realize that we ourselves are 
also capable of the rottenest crimes—I have just had a 
Haverford graduate say to me: “ Wait ’til we get into 
Germany! We'll ‘ put it to’ their women and children ! ” 
—it definitely clinches the question that atrocities are no 
worthy incentive for going to war, because, if we go to 
war to avenge the atrocities upon men wearing the 
‘same uniform which those wore who committed the 
atrocities, we should have to make war upon every 
nation in the world, ourselves included—and we know 
of ourselves that that is not the way to rid the world of 
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atrocities. It is in war that such crimes are committed 
and everybody is capable of anything in the stunning 
excitement of war; war is itself the great atrocity, 
which for each individual means: to be a soldier is to 
commit the great atrocity. 


Vill 
TROYES: LE NAZARETH 


July 4.—After seven weeks our carnets came through, 
allowing us to work on the tuberculosis sanatorium. 

It was in the middle of a bright morning that Mesner 
and I walked into the streets of Troyes, a normal, busy 
town. We asked for our Relief Equipe and found it 
close by. There we saw friends whom we had met in 
other parts of the country, and who looked unfamiliar 
in these different surroundings. They directed us to 
our building group beyond the town. We followed a 
narrow street past churches, over canals, between 
curiously old houses. The feel of the place was ancient, 
yet it did not seem as ancient as I had anticipated, for 
the very old seemed diluted in the presence of the modern 
which pervaded the town. We passed into the open 
country. Soon we saw Ben and Tim in their straw 
hats bending over some joists, and we hailed them. 
They looked up; broad grins spread over all our faces. 
Toby Angus, the young architect, one of the first eleven 
in the Mission, and Pye-Smith, the quiet reader whose 
library is the envy of all, both English, were there too. 
We had a good handshake all around, and in this way 
began in our next equipe. 


July 5.—At work on house sections, working again with 
Mesner, and using our old Esmery-Hallon tools, the 
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saw with the split handle, the same old individual 
hammers, and the same nicks in the chisels. 

A huge load of fifteen huts has just arrived—four 
freight cars of sections and timber. These are all to 
be built in a city park, to house refugees. This morning, 
Toby Angus and I rode in to find a place to store all 
this, during the few weeks until we can begin erecting. 
We found, across the street and a small field, an abattoir, 
a place where they bat them over the head, or slaughter 
house. In here were several buildings and several 
courtyards. In various of these a fat, blood-stained 
butcher told us we might have room to stack our sections. 

The rest of the day we worked in a scorching sun. 
The paler-skinned ones of us burned in it, the darker- 
skinned ones tanned in it, and a few peeled to their 
undershirts. Most had bought cheap straw hats, and 
worked in those, their faces glowing in the translucent 
and reflected light peculiar to the broad brims. 

The Preventorium—as we now call it—for the 
tubercular children has a square central building for 
dining-room, kitchen, and pantry, with a good-sized 
porch in front. On each side goes, diagonally away 
from this and connected to it by a little causeway, «4 
long line of bedrooms with a continuous porch before 
them. The whole front of each room is open, enabling 
the beds to be moved on to the porch. It is the square 
central section upon which we are now at work. 

After supper we held an equipe meeting and elected 
our chef—Toby Angus. 

The woman who cooks the two main meals for us is 
not the personality of our old Madame Eliza; she is 
large boned, awkward, silent, with a smiling, blistered 
face which looks as though it had been too near the 
stove for too long a time. We would like to speak with 
her, but a smiling “ yes ” that never leads further always 
puts us off. The two English fellows, Pye and Toby, 
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are of an aristocratic, English University cast, which 
draws a line between servant and master, and this 
constantly stands in the way. So the nearest we can 
approach to our present Madame is an occasional question 
or smile. 


July 6.—A physical day. In the forenoon, Mesner and 
I slung one side of the roof ; he swung the tiles to me for 
half of the surface and I swung to him for the rest. The 
sun was hot; we pulled off our shirts and sweated ; 
it was a long high throw and oiled our muscles. Then, 
in working in two teams of four, one at the station, the 
other at the abattoir, we moved half the weight of the 
fifteen houses. At our end, the abattoir yard, a cart 
drew in weighted high with wooden sections. The 
horses strained it into position. We undid and swung off 
- the ropes, climbed upon the load and shoved the bulks 
off. The cart yielded a tall pile of sections for future 
homes, drew off ; and we sat down to wait for the next. 
Soon it came and we strained at its load. Our piles 
grew higher, other loads came. The hours passed : 
three, four, five, six, and still another cart was to come. 
We worked down through its timber, climbed onto our 
cycles and pumped home. We splashed and scrubbed 
ourselves cool and clean and sat down to soup, potatoes, 
veal and rice. Nothing was said; tired in our muscles 
and bones, we ate silently ; still tired, we finished, got up, 
and fell onto our cots for the night. 


July 7, S.—Mes, Mac and I rode into Troyes to see the 

town. We turned a side corner and there nestled, bent, 

sagged, and leaned, a worn, old stone church, flying 

buttresses and moss-grown tile roofs showing above the 

little houses rested among its corners. We went through 

its small door. At the feet of its arches and perpendicular 
13 
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lines, moved a pageant of people: women in black and 
a few men in blue. We moved to the end facing the 
altar and stood there. Part way up the church, a 
stream of little girls in long white dresses and long white 
veils, and little boys in black with white rosettes and 
streamers on their left arms, was moving in and up to 
the front. A First Communion service was beginning. 
The place was filling with playmates, mothers, aunts, 
and friends. Just before us was the spot where every- 
body, on coming in, knelt toward the altar. The organ 
sounded softly, the boy’s choir began to chant, humming 
and buzzing their words on one note that occasionally 
rose a tone and fell back again. The priest said a few 
words and the hum resumed. People were continually 
passing before us and bending before the symbol at the 
far end of the church. An old woman with a weak 
receding chin, her fat body covered with her one best 
dress, made her obeisance awkwardly and moved up 
the aisle. A Poilu with a wrinkled forehead and watery 
eyes half knelt, rapidly crossed himself, and hurried out. 
Two little girls, dressed in fluffy white with straw hats 
and coloured ribbons, knelt gracefully and hurried on. 
A young usher was hurrying back and forth, a white 
pleated robe failing to hide his adolescent swagger. 
Groups continued to crowd in, numbers, crowds, masses 
of human bodies, each preened for the day in its best 
clothes, as, also, for the day their souls were decked in 
their inherited religion. The chanting continued, rose 
into a simple appealing little theme and stopped. A man 
in gorgeous robes began to speak to the youngsters—the 
little girls and little boys being confirmed. For them 
it was an exciting, awesome, tremendous occasion. 
They were being taken into the church: that curious, 
huge something to which even their fathers and mothers 
bowed down. The gorgeous gentleman continued to 
speak to them; the fearful vows and resolves that he 
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conjured up before them and committed them to they 
did not understand. Their future conduct and lives 
were being sworn for them, but they did not realize 
that at all. 

We went outside into the sunlight. Some small boys 
were shouting and jumping up from their play. ‘‘ The 
big cannon!” ‘Qh, the artillery!’’ And they ran down 
the street waving their arms. A giant gun, in a cloud 
of dust, was crashing past the end of the street. 

We rode on to the never-finished cathedral, its stumped 
front towering unevenly above the surrounding houses. 
We pushed open the door—its dark, solemn interior, 
silent and absolutely empty save for the young figure 
of a woman, veiled in black, kneeling over a chair toward 
that meaningful, meaningless, distant altar. She rose, 
pushed a handkerchief into a bag and hurried by us 
into the outside world. 


July 8—Unloading sections in the slaughter-house. 
The sun boils us and everything else. Clouds of flies 
swarm over us and everything else. No breeze helps 
our stomachs or noses. Periodically a cart backs up to 
one corner of the yard and into it some men fork the 
inside trimmings of the week’s animals. The odour 
settles over us like a thick, oily fog. Says Ben: 
“Gentlemen, I’m not going to work in this beastly 
hole any longer, phew!” We carefully side-step a long 
red dusty something on the ground. We pass some rather 
old and tired parts of horses; the flies rise up and settle 
down again. They are curious surroundings and not 
without their humour. We remark upon it, and one of 
us tells the famous hospital story: ‘‘A fellow came 
in with an ugly cancer on his hand; the doctor looked 
at it and said he would operate the next day. The 
fellow asked if he could go back to work until then, and 
the doctor said, yes, what was his work? Oh, he was 
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the Sermaize butcher. Yes, and they still eat meat in 
the hospital.” 

‘““Whew! Say, this ought to make us all vegetarians, 
you know.” 

‘“* Gad, look at that! what do you suppose that thing 
is 2 93 


‘Come on! Grab hold of this C-section.” 


July 9.—Various smaller pieces of work about the 
baraque, ending with tiling the rest of the roof, which 
job was so satisfying and going so smoothly that we 
worked until eight in the evening. 

Our living apartments are entirely different from 
anything we have had before: a large clean barn, white- 
washed inside, concrete floor, and lofty roof. We enter 
by the big double swinging door—a third of the side 
wall—which we always keep open. The neat, dry barn- 
yard is our porch. Down the middle of the room runs 
a long table; under the balconies or lofts at each end 
our cots stand out from the walls like so many stalls. 
We write or read in our front yard until nine; by that 
hour it has grown dark and we move inside. From my 
bed in one corner I see Pye in the far corner, his one 
candle shaded by his case of books, reading in bed. 

The barn and house and the little property about 
them form Le Nazareth; whether it has always been 
only a small farm, or whether it is the site of an old 
religious house of some kind nobody knows. 

About the place all day the French doctor has his 
tubercular kids running in bare feet, bare legs and 
bare arms. They are all stolid youngsters and tanned 
from the sun; they look anything but tubercular. 


July 10.—Drove nails all day, laying the open floor of 
the porch. We creosote all the foundation timbers, 
all the pieces that come near the ground, before going 
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on with the rest of the building. Some of the shorter 
pieces it is simpler to creosote before they have been 
put in place. It was this job that Pye had to-day ; 
a quiet, well-bred English gentleman, with a slight 
aristocratic suggestion about his moustache, he was 
dressed in a clean blue shirt and spotlessly white canvas 
trousers ; sloshing 4round in this black juice of tar 
with a big brush, in those pants, he was a striking figure. 
I happened to be working with Ben. 

** Hey, Ben, look at Pye!” Ben looked up, 

“Oh, I say! Isn’t that a sight! You don’t have 
anything like that in the States, now, do you ? ” 

Soon everybody was looking and joking about it. 
Pye looked up and smiled at us. He got them all 
creosoted too. 


July 11.—Bolted together the four large trusses for 
one wing of the building. 


July 12.—For some weeks I have sensed the growth of a 
certain idea in my subconsciousness by means of various 
little warnings it has given out, and this evening it broke 
loose in full force. It is less an idea than a realization— 
the realization of the power in the belief of the people 
who support war, all the way from the philosophies 
that extol it, to the states of mind that receive it 
reluctantly as a necessary evil, and all the way from the 
positive, assertive personalities that urge it, to their 
smallest followers who delight in their petty jibes 
against pacifists and pacifism. The small-minded taunts 
and immature attempts at wisdom have got under my 
skin: ‘ Mollycoddle,” “Coward,” “The unbalanced 
minds of the pacifists.”” Wiser phrases and allusions 
have been very disconcerting : ‘‘ The lunatic fringe that 
surrounds every movement,” “But this is a world 
of facts.” On top of these, come stronger ideas of 
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writers in magazines and books. The powerful state- 
ments of Wilson are as heavy blows upon my thoughts. 
At the head of all are the war philosophies, the force 
philosophies, the virile, strenuous philosophies, damning 
as useless the man who is not living to the fullest his 
animal life; and I must confess I can get enthusiastic 
over Nietzsche and Treitschke. Looking down on Christ 
as a silly degenerate, they are frank, definite and com- 
pelling ; I can go further than admire them: I believe 
they express a useful element in the world. These 
things have loosened my assurance, not in the power 
of friendliness and goodwill, but in the dogmatic policy 
of pacifism. 

To-night I do not know what I shall do. It seems 
now as though I could equally willingly lead an attack 
against Germans or return to the States and go to gaol 
as an absolute pacifist. Right and wrong are bewilder- 
ingly shifting and re-shifting their places; they are 
changing and re-changing from supreme importance to 
meaninglessness. I want to hear the guns again and I 
never want to hear them again; and, through it all, I 
am conscious of the romance, the excitement, the appeal, 
of the aeroplane service. 


July 13.—The abattoir again, unloading sections; we 
have now several mountains built of stacks of them 
rising high against the houses. 

In one of the slaughter rooms I saw a horse, just felled, 
being lifted by a rope fastened to his hind feet; the 
pulley groaned suggestively. As the light fell upon 
the legs and hindquarters, when they rose clear of the 
floor, they suddenly appeared human: calves, bend of 
knees, thigh muscles—they were all equivalent, all the 
same, as those of a man. The thing came as a shock, 
and I was, for an instant, revolted. But, well, we eat 
animals. We eat cows and even horses, of course we 
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have to kill them. And the difference between them 
and man is only one of degree, why should we not kill 
men? I do not believe it is so bad after all. Perhaps 
the foundation cause of my being a pacifist has been an 
aversion to blood or deformity and, among the insane 
syphilitics at Lourdes and these red carcasses, I have 
certainly outgrown those feelings. To-day I saw a deep 
pan of red, frothy blood ; it was more than fascinating : 
it was appealing. 


July 14.—The National day of France. Military reviews 
and speeches were scheduled in the city, but it rained 
and we did not go. The storming of the Bastille and 
the Declaration of Independence! I am glad that our 
féte day is founded upon a great statement of ideals 
and not merely a wild piece of mob violence. 


July 15.—Throughout the night we heard guns, very 
distant, very faint, but very distinct. We are almost 
equally distant from three points of the line: St. Mihiel, 
Rheims, Chiteau Thierry—sixty miles from each, the 
latter being slightly the closest. 

A hot sun and hot air, though not humid. We worked 
as hard as we could in the heat: side sections and large 
trusses on wing B of the Preventorium. 

The Germans have begun a new offensive, from 
Chateau Thierry to Rheims. After we had gone to bed 
the siren of the town rose to a high shriek. Most were 
awake and heard it. Some one remarked on it. Another 
voice came from upstairs: ‘‘ Yus, I guess that’s what 
it must be.” Several distant jolts came through the 
ground. Nothing else happened, and we soon fell 
asleep. 


July 16.—Another hot day with an occasional diminutive 
thunder shower sweeping over us. The rest of the 
side sections and trusses of wing B. As the sun fell 
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lower we felt more like work and kept going until seven 
o’clock. 

In the evening I was alone in our barn when a light- 
haired, blue-eyed French corporal walked in. We 
saluted and then shook hands; it soon appeared that 
he simply wished to chat. He had been in Salonica 
and the Somme with English troops, so we had a varying 
conversation, both in and between the two languages. 
He spoke hesitatingly and slow. 

“Hi am the first caporal in de camp——”’ and he 
pointed across the field to explain, “too hunred yard.” 

“How often do the ’planes, les aeros, go up, fly ? 
Every day ?” 

“Qh, no, no, every week.” 

“What is the place ? ” 

“Wot is de——?” 

*“ Que ce que c’est-———_ ” 

“Oh, yes. It is for fix———”’ he looked helpless. 

“The aeroplanes ? ” 

** Yes, yes, the aeroplane—and cannon.” 

“Oh, yes; could I go up in one, the aero, would you 
allow that ? ”’ 

“‘ Ah,” he shrugged. ‘‘ No, we cannot allow that!” 

He had seen us at work on the roof, heard that we 
were English-speaking, and come over because of the 
language and a general curiosity. When people cannot 
talk fluently they talk of the simplest things. We told 
where we were born, where our homes were, what we 
were doing. 

““Ah! the poor peasants. It is a long time. It will 
not be finish——Christmas.”’ 

He said he must go. “I will come——demain, 
yesterday ? ”’ 

** Oh, to-morrow !”’ 

He laughed, ‘‘ Yes, yes, to-morrow!” He shook 
hands, saluted, shook hands again, and left. 
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July 17.—A dry scorcher, enervating in its heat. We 
struggled exasperatedly with little dinky jobs, details 
that the shop had overlooked or mislooked ; less than 
all the purlins filled the whole day. 

While we were at supper a huge figure appeared in 
the doorway, a man dressed in a heavy, curious overall. 

“Can you fellows tell me what place this is?” 

é¢ Troyes.” 

“Well, where is it on this map? We got lost in a 
cloud, our compass went wrong, and when we got down 
out of it we were headed south-east.” 

We showed him on the map. 

“We saw the hangar over there and came down to 
it; but nobody there speaks English.” 

We walked over to where his machine was. He was 
a Canadian, had been flying seven weeks, and to-day, 
with eight other machines, had gone out to bomb Fismes, 
a railroad junction west of Rheims. The large brown 
*plane stood in the middle of the field, a crowd of blue- 
coated Poilus grouped around it. 

‘I didn’t like landing on these bumps at sixty miles 
an hour with that load of bombs.” 

When near on it, the aeroplane stood high above our 
heads. Hanging horizontally from the lower ‘plane, 
four on each side the body of the machine, were the 
eight small bombs, small and harmless in appearance, 
but devilish in our knowledge of what they could do. 
A second brown upholstered figure appeared, the driver, 
and the two talked together deciding which route to 
take ; they had given up their objective. One climbed 
aboard; the engine roared; a gale of wind from the 
propeller flattened the grass behind, and the ‘plane 
rolled slowly down the field, the second man hanging 
to an end of the lower ’plane and steering it. This 
fellow anchored, straining back, and the machine swung 
around. He climbed aboard, the engine roared more 
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loudly, the machine rolled across the ground with 
gathering speed, bounded a few times, and rose slowly 
into the air. She swung into the low sun and gradually 
diminished in size and sound. The crowd of Poilus 
broke up, and we moved off. “ By golly! how’d you 
like to be up there with them now, riding into that 
sunset ? ” 

‘“‘It’s no wonder so many fellows want to get into 
aviation.” | 

cé Yes ! 99 


July 18.—For a few minutes in the evening Mesner and 
I had an exchange of ideas in a few phrases. We had 
wondered what the basic reason for going to war was, 
in the many minds of the young men. We had both 
felt the appeal of the thing: “The great adventure.” 
All the fellows we each knew who had gone into it were 
drawn by some phase of it that interested them, the 
excitement, the travel, a more intense life. The idea 
of duty was there, but it usually lagged behind and in 
some instances had to be developed laboriously. 

“‘ And look how many rush to the aviation service ; 
it is the new thing and makes the strongest appeal.” 

“Most fellows, who have not seen it, like the life, 
which in its results is the same thing as liking war.” 

Mesner said: ‘“ It all shows how unnatural our living 
conditions are that so many fellows are anxious to jump 
at a change.” 

“There is no doubt of it : the human mind reasons in 
the direction of its desires. We feel for a thing, some- 
thing within us burns in a certain direction and our 
brains follow behind with the logic. Intuition, desire, 
passion, rush us on and our reason later justifies our 
course—and we believe our reason has led us!” 

This talk dissolved completely my doubts of the last 
days. I recognized that it was my dreams of the romance 
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of flying that was at the root of the whole thing. The 
work for the war sufferers, Christianity, philosophy, my 
convictions had all vanished into thin air because I 
wanted to drive a bi-plane. Now the atmosphere is 
cleared. 


July 19.—In the last two days we have carried the roof 
along until now we are nearly ready to tile. The one 
slope is very long, the other is very short and high off 
the ground. Because of this height it has been ticklish 
and slow going: what we figured as a one-day job has 
lengthened into three. 


July 20.—Mac, Mes and I got up before six o’clock and 
put in an hour before breakfast. Before the end of the 
day we had tiled the whole roof. Mes laying, Mac 
receiving, and I throwing—twelve hundred tile. Our 
hands were dry-roughened, red with the baked clay tiles 
and their dust. The work was so constant that I can, 
even now, in the evening, experience the scrape along 
my hands and fingers of the tile as they slid off, in my 
arms the weight of a tile as I lifted it off its pile, the 
padded noise of Mesner’s rubber shoes walking over 
the boards of the roof, and the clocking noise of the 
tiles as he lays them in place on and against each other, 
and, if I shut my eyes, I can see the red tile against the 
blue sky as it diminishes toward the figure above waiting 
for it. 


July 21, S.—The Germans have crossed the Marne at 
Chatillon, and been pushed back by the French. 


July 23.—Sunshine, rain; work on roof, and _ tool 
sharpening indoors. In the evenings Kit and I have 
been walking along the near-by roads; it is the best 
repose either has been able to find. Le Nazareth is 
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surrounded by fields of wheat, yellow and yellowing. 
The height and fulness of these stretches of grain make 
it seem a very rich country. For several nights the 
round harvest moon has risen at nearly the same hour ; 
the pungent smell of the wheat fills the nose, and the 
sounds of many insects and birds, the ears. To-night 
a& man was finishing cutting his strip of grain; he was 
laying it down with a cradle. Later two women came 
out, scythed a few yards of alfalfa, gathered it into 
baskets, and carried it away, probably food for their 
cow for the next day. 
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July 25.—We have begun on the next job: the twenty 
huts in the city park. 

Yesterday, Mesner and I rode in on bicycles and put 
in the stones for the first house; to-day, Mac and Kit 
joined us; we got in the stones and foundations for the 
second and carried the first up to and including the roof. 

It is cool working under the trees, but that is not 
the main feature. As soon as we began something in 
the park, we became the vortex for a flood of kids from 
all the neighbourhood. They oozed out of gates, they 
flowed in from the streets, they boiled out of alleys, and 
strained themselves, all trying to be first at the scene 
of excitement. They even seemed to spontaneously 
combust out of the atmosphere, until they formed a 
cloud over us. They were dirty, gobs of mucous hung 
out of their noses; they were dressed in patches, and 
they had an odour; they made the out-of-doors close, 
like a small room. We put in a stone and they jumped 
over it. We put in the foundations and they hurdled 
them. We put in the floor and they danced on it, 
jumped on it, and crawled under it. We put up a section 
and they played hide-and-seek around it. We com- 
pleted a room and they turned it into a hospital: half 
of them died and had to be carried into it. We finished 
the sides and they tore through the windows, out of 
them, into them, around them, playing tag. We put 
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on the roof and they slid up a tree in a solid stream and 
poured over the eaves until they bulged off the edges. 
We could not swing a hammer without knocking several 
down and, after driving a nail, we had to wipe parte of 
several off its head. When one of us started to saw, he 
immediately disappeared, being sapped up in a sponge 
of them. If one of us became dazed and asked for his 
hammer, at once a thousand of them would yell for the 
hammer and soon it would appear, drifting through the 
haze of kids. They kept up a steady noise, so that to 
talk to each other we had to shout into each other’s 
ears. And when we left they formed a queue and all 
shook hands with us. 


July 26.—Now, instead of one, there are two huts on 
the town square. During the past day the news had 
spread so that, while yesterday there was but one genera- 
tion represented in the crowd of kids, to-day there were 
three, four, five. Women carried their babies, men 
leaned against trees, old women carried their chairs and 
sat down, old men hobbled on canes. All surrounded 
us and watched. The men stood around silently with 
an air of, “Oh, yes, we understand what is going on,” 
and the women talked together excitedly with an air 
of ‘‘ Mon Dieu, look at what is happening in this park ! ” 


July 27.—Mesner and I put in a few stones for the next 
house, working between short, heavy showers of rain, 
which served to keep the audience away. 

In the latter part of the afternoon I went in town and 
into the cathedral. Immediately inside the central 
entrance, the walls, columns, and vaulting have been 
plastered over so that it looks cheap, like a temporary 
exposition building. On either side stand plaster casts, 
hollow, of St. Peter and St. Paul. They rest on wooden 
pedestals painted to imitate marble, but failing to do.so 
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because the wood is wood and has shrunk, leaving cracks, 
while various little plaster patches have partly come off, 
showing the raw white plaster. Both big toes of the 
Saints have broken off, showing dark hollows inside, 
in which wasps have built nests. It came over me with 
the force of a vision: the Catholic religion stood before 
me, revealed as a mass of stage settings already crumbling 
and falling to pieces. Very young children would be 
over-awed and impressed by those two statues and that 
entrance way, but as they grew older, learned of wood, 
paint, and plaster, their awe would vanish and the statues 
would lose all their impressiveness and significance. 
Depth of understanding will gradually slough off the 
trappings and displays of this religion. If Catholicism 
has a soul, that will persist without these stage settings. 
To worship images seems hollow, void, once you know 
the rich power that comes with an intimacy with your 
own soul and conscience. 


July 28.—This evening a third house stands in the park. 

French papers to-day print the news from Spain that 
the German Government has made known to Madrid a 
basis for a peace conference. From German papers 
they quote certain terms. 

“ Well, Ben, what do you think of it ?” 

** Oh, I’m very hopeful, you know.” 

*“‘ Perhaps that rumour of the King of Spain being in 
Paris was true after all.” 

“Well, rather! Won’t the Northcliffe press boil, 
though: ‘ Disarmament of Gibraltar,’ oh, lummy !” 


July 29.—In the square, Kit and I had just begun setting 
the first foundation stones when we saw two young 
women coming towards us. We had seen them about 
the work before and sensed what was coming. They 
wore very short skirts and, quite evidently, their best 
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clothes. They sat down on the grass near by and said 
nothing. A group of children gathered by them; we 
went on with our work. We both had the same idea as 
to what our attitude would be, we would treat them 
quite frankly and as good-naturedly as possible, though 
we did not know what we should say. No doubt, we 
should have risen to great heights of heroic charity and 
masterful sagacity, but things like that do not happen. 
Soon, we paying no attention, they came over to us; 
they were each perhaps twenty and not bad-looking. 

‘‘ These houses are for the émigrés, hey ? ’” 

*““'Yes.”” They spoke in French since they knew only 
a few English words. 

They laughed and asked Kit, ‘‘Are you an American ? ” 

“Why, yes, I think so.” 

“* He thinks so!” 

They laughed and came to me. “Are you an 
American? ” 

66 Sure.”’ 

They laughed again and the tall one said, “ Me! 
I like Americans.” She used the verb “ aimer,” which 
carries all the meanings from “like’’ to any meaning 
of “‘ love,” so that its use is peculiarly ambiguous. That 
required so difficult an answer that I said nothing. 
There was a pause, after which they began on Kit. 

‘“‘ Where do you live in America ? ” 

‘New York.” 

‘Ah, New York! And you?” She caught my arm. 

‘‘ Philadelphia,” I said, going on with the work. 

66 Oh ! 99 

A slim girl of sixteen had joined the other two; she 
too was dressed in her best clothes, cut to imitate those 
of an older girl. 

They began again. “ Are the American girls pretty ? ”’ 

‘Yes, of course.” 

‘* As pretty as the French mademoiselles ? ”’ 
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*‘ Oh, yes, certainly.” 

They laughed again. 

“Say, are you married? Hey?” 

‘ Kit, does this stone line up all right ? ” 

He lies on the ground and sights along the edges of 
the two corner stones: ‘A little to your right—a little 
more—that’s it.” 

The older girl came forward. “Tl marry you, if 
you like.” 

‘* Oh, no!” 

She came close and jogged my elbow. “Say! We'll 
sleep together to-night. Hey ?”’ 

‘* No, we don’t do that.” 

She drew away with a smile, “ Will you give me your 
glasses for a souvenir ? ”’ 

I laughed. ‘“ Quelle idée! ” 

They moved away, the group of small children about 
them, and we thought that was the end. But in an 
hour they returned. The taller one brought a picture 
of herself, standing in a photographic studio, with one 
hand resting on a short Grecian pillar. 

“‘ Here is a picture.” 

We looked at it. 

‘It’s a picture of me, see! ” 

“Yes, it is a good one.” 

“‘ How old do you think I am ? ”’ 

“TIT could not guess.” 

“Oh, you’re not serious.” 

We worked on, each bending over his stone. She 
tried again, this time with a handful of playing cards. 

“See, American cards! An American soldier gave 
me these—a souvenir ! ” 

“Oh, yes, can you play with them ? ” 

Yes, yes, yes.” 

We did not respond to her eagerness, and that, 
apparently, was their last attempt; they moved away. 

14 
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In the afternoon they came back to lie on the grass near 
by and say nothing. They exhibited themselves until 
we left at six o’clock, when they got up and walked off. 


July 30.—We carry our lunches with us and eat on the 
site of the job, always with a row of silent kids standing 
by and watching. It is rather elaborating matters 
to have a crowd watching you feed. Mesner and I 
tried the roof one noon, but we were visible from a 
greater distance there, and, of course, the throng was so 
much larger. Most at that time of day are munching 
their own chunks of bread, so we do not feel so badly 
about not daring to offer any one any of ours. 


July 31,—All day riding back and forth on the cart of 
M. Gallot, the refugee who does all the carting for our 
relief equipe and most for us. He is a smallish, middle- 
aged peasant from the Ardennes, with a constant smell 
of French wine about him, and a continuous flow of 
talk. We hauled foundation stones from a concrete 
yard some distance down back lanes. While his horse 
plodded along, looming large immediately in front of 
us, we discussed the war, the weather, the state of the 
wheat, and the many slum urchins in the park. “ Oh, 
they are badly brought up ; their parents are no better,” 
he said. ‘‘ The women have no self-respect.” 

“It is the same in every large city.” 

‘Where do you want these stones to go?” 

** Over there by the tree.” 

He turns his horse through the opening of the iron 
rail, and our load jolts over the curb. A swarm of kids 
gathers toward us. Gallot jumps off the cart, hunches 
up his shoulders, waves his arms, and yells at the 
children. “Allez, allez, vite! It isn’t you who are 
working, is it? Sacrés cochons |” 
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Aug. 5.—Our team of four, MacDowell, Russell, Mesner 
and I, put up two houses to-day—fioors, sides, purlins 
and roof—by far a record. 


Aug. 6.—TIwo carloads of tile arrived, the square red 
tile of the Villers St. Christophe and Sermaize huts. The 
square, as always, swarmed with kids. The thousands 
of red tile excited them as something new. We con- 
ceived the scheme of having them unload and carry 
the tile for us as we put them on, and they worked like 
demons. They crowded over the carts and exasperated 
the carters, they crowded around us, while between 
them and the carts they stretched in two streams, one 
loaded with tile, the other racing back for more tile. 
At the end of the roof, we would say, ‘‘ Only two more.” 
And immediately the cry, “Only two more,” would 
spread over the whole park, whereupon all the hundred 
kids would rush up to us, each with two more. This 
energy lasted all day and we tiled three roofs. 


Aug. 8.—To-day we moved. At two, Monsieur Gallot 
and his cart arrived at our barn and took the freight. 
We walked in. Kit and Angus had gone in first and 
barred the empty window openings to discourage people 
from climbing in. When we arrived the stove was in 
place, Madame before it, and the supper on it. The 
bars across all the windows had a suggestiveness of 
prison or zoo about them. Kids were everywhere, 
hanging over the bars, wadded about the doors, and 
gazing at everything in general. None were inside; 
evidently Kit had already trained them. Mes and I 
chose the same room, Mac and Kit were in the next 
one. On this day of doings a new fellow, Cope, tall, 
dark, with a sepulchral voice, had joined our equipe and 
he, with Angus, took a room in the house opposite ours, 
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next the wood, bicycles and tools. The kitchen and 
the store room stood between and to the side of those 
huts, forming the third side of a square. The fourth 
side consisted of a long, high, wide pile of red tile, by 
way of a barricade, supposed to have a slight pyschological 
effect upon the hordes of the public. 

We first put up shelves, one for books, one for shaving 
tools and hair brushes, and one for everything else. 
Next we drove nails for clothes, then we arranged our 
cots and our suit cases. Kids hung over the bars in 
our windows, shutting out the light; girls hung over 
them and talked together. 

‘“‘ Which one are you going to sleep with to-night ? ” 

Then they laughed. We went on working. Soon 
they spoke to us and Mesner answered, “‘ What do you 
want ?” 

“She wants your bed there,” one said. 

Another followed, “ No, she wants you.” 

‘Do you love me ? ” she asked with a smile. 

At that Mesner composedly pulled off a masterpiece : 
‘‘ No, but I like the little children here.”’ 

‘Qh, and have you any children ? ” 

‘‘No, but I like them.” 

“Oh!” And in confusion they remained silent. 

We all collected in the kitchen for supper, and the 
press moved back from the windows, either out of respect 
for our numbers or the process of eating. After supper 
we boarded up our window openings half way. Immedi- 
ately kids climbed up and hung over; old men and old 
women strained their necks to see over. 

‘“‘I can stand the kids, but these men and women 
make me sore, they’re old enough to know better.” 

** I guess the French are different.” 

‘Maybe, but that doesn’t help us any.” 

A woman asked: “ Are these for the emigrants ? ” 

“ For the refugees, yes.” 
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“They are very nice houses, could I get one ? ” 

‘They are only for the refugees.” 

“Oh! And how many are there to be of them ? ” 

“Twenty in the park here.” 

“‘ They are very clean. There will be no lice or bugs ? ” 

** No, I hope not.” 

We spread our sleeping bags and blankets over our 
cots and hung our clothes on our rows of nails. Then, 
having done all there was to do, the windows still 
darkened by patterns of faces with eyes in them, we 
began to feel helpless. ‘‘ Maybe they’ll go off, if we 
lie down.” We both stretched out on our cots, but 
the audience stayed. A few left but others always 
filled their places. A middle-aged lady whispered : 

“Qh, they’re lying down, but they’re not asleep,” 
then she added, ‘‘ Look at the beds! Ey? Aren’t 
those beds hard ? ” 

“No, these are ordinary army cots,” we said. 

“‘ Qh, they are hard.” 

An old man put in, “ It is cold in there, isn’t it ? ” 

‘* Oh, no.” 

“It can’t be warm there.” 

** But yes, it is warm enough.” 

He went off, shaking his head, ‘‘ Pas chaud, pas chaud.”’ 

Another woman put her head over the boards of the 
window. 

“Qh, look, there are books there, and beds. Why, 
it is a bed-room ! ” 

We replied in English, ‘‘ You’re darned right, this is 
a bed-room, and we want to go to bed!” 

We lay there and stuck it out. Eventually it grew 
so dark that they could see nothing, and then they left. 


Aug. 9.—Finished all there was to do about our quarters 
and got in a little work besides. The people were still 
inquisitive but it failed to bother us so much; perhaps 
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there was less looking in our rooms, perhaps we had 
grown used to it. At any rate, the future looked simpler 
as we anticipated it. We felt finally established. 


Aug. 10.—Working with Cope, a serious sort of intel- 
lectual chap ; we put in the foundations for two houses. 

The reason for the building of our huts in a town so 
far from the devastated regions is the refugee situation. 
Troyes is normally a city of sixty thousand; to that 
sixty thousand have poured nearly thirty thousand 
refugees, attracted by the opportunities for work in the 
many mills and factories about the city ; consequently 
the housing conditions are very terrible. The Friends 
have had an equipe doing social work and helping these 
conditions as much as possible from the first months 
of the war. Our huts are, of course, to relieve the few 
families in the very worst need. 


Aug. 12.—The Allies have taken Montdidier. There 
was a column in to-day’s paper describing the town. 
It said there is no town there; there is no stone upon 
another. The thing numbed me as I read it; the 
churches, the house-lined streets, the town hall, the 
hotels all levelled. Something gone is a terrible thing. 
It seems as though the ghosts of all those houses must 
actually be still standing; the very air must assume a 
different nature to fill the spaces where were walls, 
floors, stairways, windows, doors, pictures, tables, 
chairs, clothes, children, women, men. It is easy to 
see how people want to kill people when man falls so 
low as to annihilate a city. The place seemed so full of 
life that one busy day. I began to reason about it. 
Montdidier was a large town—it housed and employed 
five thousand people. ‘No stone upon another” 
could not be true. I had seen only one such town and 
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it was a very small place; to knock over every stone 
would require explosive charges in every wall of every 
house, an impossible thing to accomplish. The town 
had been surrounded on three sides, a mile distant, by 
front line trenches for four months. Throughout that 
time shell fire—Allied—would unquestionably have 
smashed it somewhat. When they were forced to 
retreat, the Germans probably burned the place—that 
was their method throughout their other retreat, burning 
of houses with small incendiary bombs and blowing up 
of bridges with heavy explosive charges. Areas of 
Montdidier are probably razed to the ground; the 
stone walls of most houses are probably standing ; 
areas of houses are probably unharmed. I believe the 
paper, telling the story to the public, has deliberately 
and enormously exaggerated to make the people all the 
more mad. The last paragraph in the article read as 
follows: ‘‘ The Hun is being driven from this unhappy 
country. In the evening twilight the cannon flare 
red as they hammer the Savage and the machine guns 
rattle as they butcher his damned flesh. In this is our 
consolation.”’ I had felt that ‘“‘the enemy ” was the one 
criminal, but when I read that I knew I was mistaken ; 
it is war, it is both “‘ enemies ” together who make the 
criminal—not one of them alone. 

I mourn for Montdidier, and burn for revenge. But 
revenge upon whom? No, no amount of inflicted 
revenge, of satisfying revenge, will restore Montdidier. 
All of devastated France, devastated Belgium, all the 
bomb cavities of the cities of France, Belgium, England, 
Germany, Austria, Italy ; all of wasted Poland, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, Rumania, Turkey, Palestine; all of 
the ships at the bottom of the sea! Revenge can only 
add to those tragic realities. The building of houses 
has never appeared so definitely and assuredly right as 
now ; it is not spectacular, but it yields absolute results. 
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Aug. 15.—The square is a place for a constant gambling 
game. Hight or ten loafers, of fifteen to twenty-five, 
are circled around their cards and coppers at all hours. 
We have seen this in progress ever since we came. In 
the daytime they squat in any part of the square. At 
night they gather in one of our empty houses, their 
candle lighting the window holes a brilliant yellow. 
Usually, the only sounds of the game are muttered 
phrases, the snip of worn cards, and the chink of coins ; 
but at times their tempers get on edge and they bawl 
at each other. Some of them are dull, bleary-eyed, 
weak-chinned ; others are quick and shrewd; one is 
a half-wit, he says nothing, is hollow-chested, flabby- 
skinned, and always half asleep. 


Aug. 20.—Mac has something of a voice. Kit has sung 
in a choir and studied music. Cope has a college glee- 
club baritone and Mes a modest bass. The four have 
fallen into some singing in the evenings with Kit picking 
his guitar; this always draws a wad of smelling people 
up to our windows. This evening this quartette felt 
like unburdening itself of a little harmony and thought 
of a method of singing which would save its rooms from 
the odours of the slum horde and also more effectively 
entertain that horde. So the four of it, with the guitar, 
took positions on top a high pile of sections on the edge 
of our square of huts. I joined them in order to slide 
as best I could over the tunes. Fifty kids saw us and 
pressed around ; older people saw us and pressed around 
the kids—girls, boys, men, women, the gamblers, the 
loafers, the prostitutes. While Kit tuned his strings and 
we whispered amongst ourselves deciding upon the first 
song, the hundred or more people tightened about us, 
squeezing the kids upon us so that we each had one over 
each shoulder and numerous others resting against our 
backs and legs. We struck up with some college songs, 
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progressed to rag-time, coon-songs, French songs, and a 
hymn or two. The evening changed from dusk to dark. 
From the outside it must have seemed a sort of mound 
of people with Mac’s mass of hair and Cope’s cavernous 
mouth showing at the apex. From the inside I know 
it seemed a sort of volcanic cone, with a mixture of heavy 
smelling odours rising out of it. Kit asked for volunteers 
in the audience and a woman’s voice responded, singing 
@ popular lullaby in a French twang with painfully 
intense feeling. She said she had sung in a movie 
theatre. After a few more attempts by the quartette 
we said the next would be the last. After it the mass 
broke up and soon left the square. They seemed to 
have enjoyed the concert and our reward was the know- 
ledge of that, good air in our rooms, and numerous fleas. 


Aug. 21.—While we were washing for supper, two small 
boys sat in our doorway engaged in a serious series of 
remarks : 

“The Boche are bad, wicked, barbarians,” one said. 

“What ?”’ the other asked. 

“The Boche are villains, barbarians.” 

“Why? No, they are not.” 

“They are.”’ 

“Why ? How do you know ?”’ 

“T’ve got a book at school that says so. It tells 
all about them. They’re bad; I hate them.” 

6¢ Ah | 99 

“It’s got pictures of them, and it tells all about the 
pictures. They gave it to us at school for study.” 

And France is sowing seeds for a next war. 


Aug. 22.—The last three nights have been green-white, 
illuminated by a brilliant moon. Twice after dark 
Mac and I have gone out into it and explored the narrow 
streets, the old, leaning houses, and the tumbled roofs. 
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From the borders of the town, under avenues of trees, 
along canals, the cathedral, with its one half-tower, looms 
huge and high above everything. From the bottom of 
the narrow alleys it disappears, the close walls, closed 
windows, and dark doorways press the world immediately 
upon you, leaving but one outlet, the narrow strip of 
sky above. Each night the siren raises its wail; a few 
women lean out of upper windows and talk across the 
streets ; the sky remains silent. 


Aug. 23.—All week we have worked on the new addition 
to our present houses—ceilings. The ceiling leaves 
an air space under the roof to keep the rooms cooler in 
hot weather and warmer in cold, at the expense, of 
course, of the height and the air space of the rooms. 
These ceiling sections are intended to go in before the 
roof is put down, but our eight huts are already roofed 
and tiled, so we stand on boxes and short ladders, our 
necks bent back, our arms working above our heads, 
our noses rubbing the roof, breathing the bad air at 
the top of the house, which flows up there through the 
sieve of unwashed kids jamming the windows. Kit 
and I have worked together, a combination of short and 
tall which tends to be convenient. We get in the ceilings 
of one house a day. 


Aug. 24.—Ben burst breathless into lunch to-day, late : 
“Is there any chance of saving a kid after twenty-five 
minutes under water ? ”’ 

‘It’s mighty small.” 

“Where is he?” Mes put in. 

‘“* At the Pont Hubert bridge.” 

Then came several seconds of silence in which none 
of us knew what to do. I recalled the training and 
practising in resuscitation we had had at Haverford, but, 
the necessity suddenly upon me, I felt I knew very little. 
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Ben said, “ Do any of you know how to bring a drowned 
person to.” 

‘* We all know the Schafer method,” said Mac. 

Kit and Ben took the cycles ; we others walked ; they 
met Pennell on his bike coming in and he turned to 
join them. It was a long mile; we came to the bridge. 
A woman called to us from a doorway and pointed down 
stream. We turned past a house and along the creek. 
Some people directed us across a foot bridge to another 
house. Men, women, and children were gathered 
behind a shed, between it and a calm blue pool of the 
stream. We moved into the circle and asked the people 
to move back to give more air. “ More air, more air!” 
was whispered about us, and the people slightly gave 
way. A French officer was bent at the boy’s head. 
Ben and Pennell in nothing but summer drawers, Toby 
in shirt sleeves and trousers, were slapping and patting 
his legs and arms. Kit, in dripping underclothes, was 
astride the boy, rocking slowly forward and backward, 
his hands around the boy’s lower ribs, pressing down 
and suddenly recoiling. The boy was lying face down 
upon a bed of rags and towels. The officer at his head 
was holding the tongue out. 

“‘ Say, Owen, will you take this arm, my back’s all in.”’ 

I took the arm. It was startlingly cold, and yet not 
so cold either. On the walk down I had felt the boy 
could not be saved; twenty-five minutes was too long ; 
now [I did not think of that. The skin was a good 
colour ; the lips were blue, but the face was reddish. 
With the others I rubbed, kneaded, and slapped my arm. 
The body looked so exactly like a boy’s young body, 
the skin felt so exactly like flesh, the muscles and bones 
under it were soft and moved so exactly as muscles and 
bones do move, that I had no doubt at all but that this 
was life itself upon and about which we worked. 

The lieutenant at the head was a doctor. We asked 
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him to move the people far back, and they respected 
him as an authority; most went entirely away. We 
asked about the mother, but she was not one of them ; 
she was not looking on. 

Kit was getting tired and asked me to take a turn at 
pumping the lungs. We had all practised, in first aid 
training, this process, and the motion came very easily. 
The ribs and thorax cavity gave easily under each 
pressure and recoiled fully. We were feeling very 
hopeful ; a great deal of water came out of the nose and 
mouth ; the face retained its colour; at one time we 
thought it improved. Kit and Mes cut off all the 
clothes. A warm breeze sprang up and that encouraged 
us. We took relays at the pumping. 

We talked from time to time, and the whole story 
gradually unfolded. When the eyclists arrived, a dozen 
Poilus were standing on the bank doing nothing—very 
few Frenchmen swim—one was in a boat poking about 
with a long pole. Kit, Ben and Pennell peeled and 
dived in. The creek was deep—twelve feet. They 
came up together, none having reached bottom. ‘“ It’s 
no use, Kit’; ‘‘ It’s too deep, Ben”’; “It’s no use.” On 
the second dive Pennell found him, got a handful of 
clothes and brought him up. The French doctor had 
wanted to put him on his back and work his arms, but 
must have realized that Kit and the others knew more 
about it than he and let them go. The doctor had 
rather despaired from the beginning of bringing him to 
life. No one knew how the boy had fallen in. 

We worked for what must have been over an hour. 
There was no change for the worse, and we felt we still 
had a chance; we thought we felt a pulse in the arm- 
pits and neck arteries. The fellows who had been in 
the water were getting chilled and feeling exhausted. 
As nearly as we could determine the boy had been under 
water three-quarters of an hour; that was bad. 
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“€ Mac, do you notice any change ? ”’ 

“Why, Kit, I don’t think his colour is as good as it 
was. No, see, it must be getting purple.” 

The doctor felt for the pulse and shook his head. We 
worked all the harder. Nobody dare say so, though we 
all felt it was uselses. Kit was again pumping; no 
more water had come from the lungs for a long time. 

“I’m afraid it’s all over. He’s stiffened up suddenly 
in the last few minutes.”’ 

“‘ My arm is still all right.” 

We worked desperately. The doctor felt for pulse 
again, carefully and long, shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, pointed to the purpling cheeks, and stood up. 
I took another turn, but the thorax walls failed to spring 
back into place after each pressure. One by one we 
stopped working. We said nothing. We wrapped the 
body in a cloth. It was a curious mystery, the some- 
thing that had happened. A change had come upon 
this body-clay that was very subtle and yet made all 
the difference. At what time had it happened; it 
seemed impossible that the boy had died during this 
last hour that we had so closely watched and carefully 
worked over him. Two of the boys carried it into the house. 
The others collected the towels and rags, or dressed. 

“What shall we do with this httle shirt ? ” 

The father came out and silently shook hands with us. 
He went in, and a little later the mother came out, 
saying nothing, and shook hands. We hung all the 
damp things on a line and, with them, the shirt, which 
we were now sorry we had so hurriedly cut off the body. 

On the walk back along the road various people 
stopped us to ask: 

“* Ah, yes, three-quarters of an hour ; it was too long.” 

Some of our slum children met us and asked, “ T] eat 
mort ? ” 

‘* Qui,” and they followed us back silently, 
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Aug. 27.—A new English fellow has joined us, Wilfred 
Barkas, whom all his friends call Billy and treat rather 
lightly. He is a small chap, not physically strong, 
and without reputation as a worker. Ben seems to get 
great amusement from him at his expense, but to all 
the others of us he is a sealed character—he comes from 
a@ quiet English home and is perhaps over-awed by 
Americans. | 


Aug. 28.—The Allies are advancing. To-night they 
hold the region about Roye and Gruny, and are 
apparently crossing the flat unobstructed fields beyond. 
When the British were forced to retreat, we were told 
it was not a war of territory; as the Germans forced 
that retreat, it was to them a gigantic victory. Now 
that the Germans are forced to retreat it is for them not 
a war of territory ; and as the Allies force that retreat 
they find in it a tremendous victory. They are both 
exactly alike; when we are advancing we are gaining 
& great advantage, when we are retreating it is not really 
so great a loss; that is the logic of the gambler: “ If I 
win, I am all that to the good; if I lose, it won’t be 
such an awful loss.” The truth of the thing is never 
either the one or the other; the only truth that men 
cannot dispute, the one fact, is that laboriously created, 
precious wealth is being destroyed, that men are being 
killed, and that men are willingly, enthusiastically, 
doing the destroying and the killing. 


Aug. 29.—For five days we have been unloading cars. 
First, three of the small, French, box cars came—full 
of tile. We employed two carters besides Gallot and, 
for two days, threw the tile out and packed them on the 
wagons, as we did last at Ham in November. The days 
were dry and windy, the black coal dust of the freight 
yards, the red tile dust of the cars, and the yellow straw 
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dust of the packing filled our noses and throats, and got 
under our clothes. In the afternoon of the last day we 
watched more work roll in: on the opposite track came 
three coal cars, loaded high and wide with all the other 
houses—seven three-roomers. The next morning we 
began on those sections, shoving them down the twelve 
feet on to the carts until we chewed our way below the 
sides of the cars, when we shoved the lumber up and 
over on to the carts. The carts have to haul their load 
across the city, so that we keep three wagons busy through 
the day. 

‘* Well, how’ll we load this guy ?” 

‘‘ Let’s start with these roof sections.” 

*“ All right; shoot, kid!” So we slid flat splintery 
roof-section after roof-section over the side, Tim and 
I, above, passing to Kit and the driver below. We make 
three piles each running across the cart. 

‘* That’s all of them ; here come a couple of B’s.”’ 

“ Let ’em come.” 

One after the other they go down. 

‘“‘I guess we can get these D’s on top, can’t we ?”’ 

We lift one over. Kit from below cannot see into 
the large steel hollow of the car. 

‘‘ How many more of those are there ? ”’ 

“Only two.” 

‘* Oh, he can take them.”’ 

The driver has begun to mumble something about 
*“too heavy,” whereupon Kit jumps down to look at 
the springs of the cart. He shakes his head, ‘‘ Oh, non, 
ga va bien,” and, to finish off the delay, he hands the 
driver a cigarette. The driver smiles and we pass over 
the other two D sections. It is now a good load; the 
carter throws his rope over the pile; Kit ties it to the 
windlass at the back, and the horse pulls his cart away 
creaking. Locomotives have been passing constantly ; 
gusts of wind have carried clouds of dust by us; we 
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have all been sweating under the work and the sun. 
Kit’s eyes peer out from blackened hollows; Tim’s 
fingers have smeared soot over his nose and cheeks; we 
all feel uncomfortable, dirty, and itchy with the grime. 
So the job of unloading goes. 

The line between the armies has by now moved to 
the canal a mile west from Esmery-Hallon, where the 
destroyed bridge lies, and from where the first houses 
of the village show over the brow of the hill. 

Four years ago, German and French shells crashed in 
the village. A year and a half ago, the Germans burned 
its homes and, a few days later, the British shelled them. 
Five months ago, the Germans again shelled them and, 
while they shelled them, the British burned what little 
was left to burn and what little had been rebuilt, looking 
hopefully to the future. Now the French are shelling 
them. One wonders what it looks like—that chimney 
and brewery building with its Angel Gabriel blowing 
his horn, the church with its individual steeple, all those 
walls of houses, foretelling, at least, the future homes 
and those various scattered farms and houses—all so 
rich in the untold lives of its few hundred people, its 
mothers, men, daughters, sons, wives. Three govern- 
ments have trod upon Esmery-Hallon, and now I 
wonder if anything is left. 


Aug. 31.—There are some subjects which some people 
think should not be mentioned. I cannot understand 
that attitude. The physical world is all about us, 
undeniable and easy to see; if there is anything in it 
that makes us ashamed, uncomfortable, discontented, we 
should not try to avoid that thing; we should face it 
frankly, accept it as a fact, assimilate it in our philosophy, 
let it modify our purpose in life, and then do what we 
think we should do about it. 

This evening Mesner and I wanted to get our minds 
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off the work, so we went to The Circle, the large movie 
house in the town. In the audience were all kinds of 
people: Poilus, Algerians, Anamese, French officers with 
their wives, old women, young women, American privates 
and American officers. Just below us were the two girls 
who had tried to strike a bargain with Kit and me the 
first day we worked in the square ; they were dressed in 
fashionable clothes and smiled and waved to us. On 
our right were two U.S. privates with two French girls ; 
the girls were doing the talking, so loudly and with such 
display that the fellows looked worried and self-conscious. 
A few seats to the left and below were two others with 
two girls ; these were all of a coarser type and they, too, 
were making a noise and commotion. The play began 
with a four-part reel—fine sea pictures, rocky coasts, 
and Norwegian fisher-life. Our seats immediately over- 
looked an entrance and, through this, came a U:S. 
lieutenant with a high forehead and fine build, a French 
girl in short skirts, brilliantly made-up with rouged lips 
and blackened eyelashes, leaning on his arm. People 
looked from the pictures to them, turned their heads 
away, and continued to glance at them. The lights 
flared. on for the intermission and another American 
officer walked in with another girl. They were more 
composed and circumspect; his face, chin, hair and 
glasses put him in a respectable family. He wore the 
lieutenant’s uniform, but he had made it inconspicuous 
by leaving off the belt and shoulder strap. The show 
resumed with a play, an uproarious farce, which soon 
grew shady. A character like the covers on La Vie 
Parisienne appeared; it came time for the household 
to go to bed ; the stage grew darker; the women began 
to undress. It went so far that you squirmed in your 
seat and wondered just how far they dared carry it. The 
suggestiveness was done with such artistry and French 
finesse that there was no mistaking the point. The 
15 
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young couples about us hid their smiles and stared at 
the stage; the old women cackled in harsh laughs ; 
the Poilus roared. 

Away from the crowd in the dark streets the world 
seemed to be healthy. 

‘* Well, I guess I’m less willing to give anybody the 
benefit of the doubt than I was before.”’ 

‘““ If you feed a million men on rich food, keep them 
at high, physical pitch and periodically turn them loose 
in cities with nothing to do—it’s all inevitable.” 

“And all that concerns the army is for gonorrhea 
and syphilis to be reduced to a negligible minimum.” 

‘* Well—I’m glad we’ve got plenty of work to do.” 

Coming along the wall behind the museum were two 
silent privates, their arms about two girls, who were 
talking in harsh voices and laughing. 


Sept. 2.—A first lieutenant, a Plattsburgh man, came 
to see one of us to recall an old friendship. Some of his 
talk continued our experience of two nights ago: 

“The group of officers I’m with—eight out of ten 
of them keep women in this town. No, they’re not 
married to them, they just support them, and spend 
every leave with them. I hope it isn’t typical, but, 
well, they’re the officers I know.” 

“What does the army think of that ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders: ‘‘An order has just been 
sent around that all men and officers who go for a twenty- 
four-hour leave to a certain city here must take three 
with them” (things worn during sexual inter- 
course to prevent the woman from becoming pregnant 
and supposed to prevent the spread of venereal diseases). 
“The army supplies them and you have to take them. 
It’s an insult to some of the men, but it’s the order.” 

‘What do you think that will mean to the fellows 
who are on the border line now ? ” 
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Sept. 3.—Gradually the kids who have played about us 
and helped us with our work, have been emerging from 
the first overwhelming maze of youngsters with different 
histories and different characters. The first to separate 
as a definite person was an older girl, a sort of leader, 
though not a bully, dirty, odourful, with a pleasant face 
and happy smile, in spite of one eye which is nearly 
closed ; this is Emillien. Raymonde is a black-haired, 
black-eyed, white-teethed, motherly girl of eleven who 
is always smiling and giggling and always carrying a 
diminutive baby, which we call ‘“‘ Chouette”’ (Little 
Cabbage) much to Raymonde’s delight. 

‘“* And Raymonde, how old is the little Chouette ? ” 

‘** Nine months,” she nods, and the two of them bubble 
as they look at us. There is a group of three girls who 
stop every morning, say a few words with us, and then 
go on. They work outside the city through the day, 
and carry baskets of lunch with them; they are a jolly 
lot and have so much energy that they almost know 
not where to stop when we tell them they must not 
jump on that beam or they cannot play with that tape. 
There is one little girl always dressed in a wide, loose, 
red garment, always dirty, who is constantly silent, 
almost never suggests a smile, and so startles you when 
she suddenly explodes a “ B’zure”’ at your side. There 
is one little deaf and dumb girl, and between her and us 
there is no barrier of language. Favourites cannot be 
avoided, and Renie is one of them ; ten years old, thin 
legs, black tumbled hair, a bang over her forehead, 
black eyes, a steady bubbling giggle, and mischievous 
dimples. She is always in the thick of the excitement 
and she frequently starts it. She rushes up to us, 
laughs at us, to us, and with us, pours out a string of 
rapid words, giggles all over, and bounces away in her 
queer knock-kneed run. 

They have us all named: Mesner is M’sieur Raymond, 
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MacDowell is M’sieur Mac, Kit is M’sieur Pierre—we 
cannot tell why, and I am M’sieur Etienne. They bring 
us flowers, single ones and bouquets, that we suspect 
may have been gotten by stretching over fences. They 
come with great long stems and no stems at all. We 
put all these in water and stand them on the table where 
everybody can see them by looking through the window. 

In the evening they crowd about our unwindowed 
windows and talk. 


Sept. 4—In anticipation of the first refugees moving 
into their house, Renie, by herself, swept out the six 
rooms for us, laughing and swelling with pride as she 
pushed the far-too-large broom over the floor. 


Sept. 6.—Three families arranged to move into their 
huts to-day. A cobbler and his wife have taken the 
one on the corner. He is greatly pleased with his situa- 
tion; the stream of factory girls and men pass the 
corner four times a day and he figures he will tap the 
source which has hitherto supplied all the cobblers in 
this quarter of town. A short, dwarfed woman, with 
her relatives, has taken the next house, but. to-day being 
a Friday she will not move. However, she was willing 
to install all her belongings and come in officially herself 
on the morrow, thereby outwitting the Old Boy. The 
third family is a thin, worn grandmother, a thin, weak- 
eyed daughter, with a coughing, sick baby, and three 
bashfully jolly little girls. This household was utterly 
helpless. They had bought a few simple articles of 
furniture and called me in to fix all of them. A brad 
kept them from opening the doors of their cupboard, 
and another closed the table drawer; they were not 
able to put the tiny stove together, and they could not 
fasten the catches of. the new iron bed. 

The official report says, ‘‘ In Esmery-Hallon there was 
hand-to-hand fighting throughout the whole night.” 
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Sept. 7.—Word has come of a new building scheme ; 
the civil authorities of the Chatillon-sur-Marne region 
have asked us to build fifty huts in the destroyed 
villages there ; Trew is now consulting with them. This 
apparently is to be our next work. 

Official reports to-day say Ham is taken, and the 
fighting now runs through Foreste, Villers St. Christophe 
and Aubigny. 


Sept. 8—A smiling face suddenly appears at the window : 

*“ B’jour, M’sieur Etienne ! ”’ 

“Bon jour, Renie! And what are you doing this 
morning ? ”’ 

“‘ Nothing,” and she breaks into a laugh. 

I show her the box a caterpillar has been spinning in. 

“Oh, it is all made. Is he finished ? ” 

66 Yes.’’ 

** Will he come out a butterfly ? ” 

“A butterfly of the night ’’—it is the French phrase 
for moth. 

“You are beautiful to-day, M’sieur Etienne.”’ 

‘Oh, mais non! ” 

66 Si | 29 

* And why ? ” which convulses her with giggles. 

*“‘Renie, would you like me to make a drawing of 
you ?” 

“Oh, oui!” 

I get the paper and sharpen the pencil. ‘“ Now, I 
will make two and give you one, n’est ce pas ? ” 

She nods and mocks a solemn expression. Then we 
begin. Somebody calls her, and she turns in that 
direction. | 

“Oh, but you mustn’t move at all.” 

She poses again, laughing, and trying to arrange her 
bang. Something new is happening and a small crowd 
is formed about the window. Some one tickles Renie. 
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She punches at anybody on that side of her and the 
pose vanishes. 

‘“‘ Renie, what is the matter with your bang now ? ” 

She laughs and tries to fix it. 

Each time I look up at her I find her eyes peering at 
the sketch. She sees me looking at her and looks at me, 
breaking out into a dimpled smile. I look down at the 
drawing again and she drops her eyes towards it too. 
Finally, the two sketches are finished and I hand her 
one. She disappears. 

‘‘QOh, M’sieur Pierre, look here.”’ 

Kit’s laugh sounds from the other room, and Renie 
flashes past the window, running at the top of her childish 
speed, headed for home. 


Sept. 14.—Renie has produced two sisters, a subdued 
one of fourteen and Jeanne of twelve. Jeanne is either 
more excited and wild than any in the park, or more 
silent. Her hair is bobbed. “Jeanne d’Arc” she 
calls it, with a gentle suggestion that her name also is 
Jeanne. Marie Louise, the older sister, is already in 
the factory. 

We asked, “ What kind of factory ?”’ 

“‘ A bonnet factory,” there was a pause. ‘“‘ We cannot 
work there until we are thirteen.” 

** Thirteen !| ” 

“Oui. Marie Louise has been there a year. Jeanne 
has one more year before she can go.” 

‘And you, Renie ? ” 

‘Oh, I have three years still.” 

From one corner of the square can be seen the factory 
regions of the city with groups of tall stacks protruding 
above the mass of buildings. The other day these girls 
brought their mother to see us and the work. She 
was a thin, petite woman, who looked to be worn almost 
to the limit. 
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Sept. 18.—Austria has made an official proposal to the 
Allies ; let us all send delegates to a conference in a 
neutral country to discuss our terms. If we cannot 
agree we can continue to fight, and, at least, we will 
then know for what reason we are fighting. All other 
peace talkings have said, “If you will take such and 
such an initiative we will follow.” The ministers and 
presidents of the Allies turned it down. Wilson, from 
whom one expects the highest note, said, ‘““ We have 
stated our terms; there is nothing to be said until you 
accept them,’ which is not true. Wilson stated his 
terms unconfirmed by the Senate and House, and not 
in the least officially confirmed by the people, let alone 
the other Allies. The governments of England, France, 
Italy are agreed to a set of Secret Treaties, dismembering 
Germany and Austria, a programme of undeniable con- 
quest. It is an almost hopeless confusion—certainly 
Germany and Austria cannot know what to expect from 
the Allies. The Allies do not know which element in 
themselves—the Wilson element or the Secret Treaty 
element—is the stronger. The Allied governments are 
not showing any desire to officially decide what their pro- 
gramme is, and—until they do—their enemies do not 
know what to think of them—and their own people do not 
know. 


Sept. 19.—Several days of cold, thin rain, foretelling 
fall and winter. To-day we worked on purlins and 
roof in a chill, driving mist. 

The Church and almost all its ministers have been 
preaching for the past year War. Standing under the 
Cross, the symbol of all-powerful good will, they have 
urged State-licensed murder of men. They have taught 
that Love gains power by turning to Hate. They claim 
that Germany understands no power but brute force, 
and, by so saying, they cry aloud that they themselves 
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understand no other. The war came, and the Church 
found itself miserably lacking ; its Christianity vanished. 
It is now divided into so many national recruiting 
stations. The Church has lost its power; it does 
not know Christ ; it preaches a sterile Christianity. 


Sept. 26.—For supper and the evening, a French doctor, 
@® captain, visited us. He had travelled in England, 
Ireland, Germany, and spoke very good, cultivated 
English. He told us of the bombing and shelling of 
hospitals. He had been in charge of various hospitals 
in Salonica and the French front, and spoke from first- 
hand experience. 

“The army should not put the hospitals close to 
ammunition stores; and yet, as one goes nearer the 
line, there is so much ammunition stored that it is 
difficult to find places. One has nothing to fear from 
an old aviator who knows well his sector; it is only 
from the new and young ones that there is danger. 
While I was behind Rheims—we were on the side of the 
mountain and could see the lines—several machines 
were brought down near by, and all carried large maps 
of the sector ; on the maps all our hospitals were marked 
around with a blue or red circle, so that they were the 
most obvious places on the map. And, of course, the 
Germans have no cause to destroy our hospitals, they 
know that we can bomb theirs if we wish to.” 

It is unvaryingly true that as people come closer to 
the actual fighting, both in place and time, they lose 
their ill-feeling and hate and come more strongly to 
realize that the other fellow and themselves are exactly 
the same kind of persons—this is not so true of the 
Americans: they are too fresh to the war. It is con- 
versely true that the more distant the connection of 
people with the actual fighting the more bitterness, 
prejudice, and hate they bear for the other side. This 
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is so evident and so little realized that people are shocked 
upon being thrown into a position where this truth is 
forced upon them. It is the world’s tragedy that the 
only people with any freedom and power left to them 
in war time are those who, far from the fighting, hate 
the enemy and urge the continuation of the war. 


Sept. 27.—In the past two weeks the sky has been heavy 
with clouds, the air damp and the ground wet, while 
the mornings and afternoons have been rapidly shrinking 
in length. In this period of eleven working days, we 
put up six three-roomed houses, tiled all of them, and 
finished one completely, getting its two families in. 

MacDowell, Mesner and I, sitting around our paper- 
littered table, lighted by our one candle, got into a talk 
this evening. Mac is at times like a wild bull, at 
others, like a huge thinking machine, and he is over- 
whelming in either capacity. To-night he was in the 
latter mood. 

““Say, Mes,” he began, “I wish you'd tell me why 
you're a pacifist.” 

That produced a silence, because it is difficult to 
satisfactorily formulate profound feeling. Mesner said 
nothing, and I butted in. 

“TI think it reduces itself to an objection to killing 
® man,” 

Mesner did not think that quite all of it. MacDowell 
has done a great deal of dissecting; he said, “ No, the 
actual act of killing a man would not bother me in the 
least.”’ 

“ Well, it isn’t the act, of course; one can get used to 
doing anything. It is the idea that you are taking his 
life, you are depriving him of the greatest thing he has, 
his one opportunity.” 

There was another long silence. 

‘* Mac, what is your central idea ? ” 
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Why, I don’t think we have any right to judge a 
man and condemn him to death.” 

Mesner added, “‘ Tolstoi would pass no moral judg- 
ments on men; he would not even sit on a jury, and I 
think you have to go that far, if you deny the right of 
any judgment at all.” 

** Possibly you do, but I still want the right to judge 
certain things, like intemperance, dishonesty, or prosti- 
tution. I think we all have a feeling about birth, life 
and death—there is something there beyond our control 
and knowledge, something huge, mysterious, of which 
we stand in awe—that we have a feeling of ‘ hands off !’ 
A man’s life is so potential that I simply could not deny 
it. The passing of judgment to that extent is absolutely 
wrong.” 

“Tt is a question of love and hate. Loving a man, 
you cannot kill him. If you hate a man you can kill 
him, and it is the hate which is the crime.” 

“How about finding a man killing your wife and 
children ? ”’ 

““T’d land right on him! But nobody, except the 
rankest militarist, thinks that has anything to do with 
war. The fact is this: the world, humanity, is soused 
in hate and man-killings, and it believes that by con- 
tinuing to hate and kill it is going to improve the world ; 
we have no faith in hate and killing, we have a great 
deal of faith in love and works of love, therefore we are 
giving what little we can of friendship and work, even 
though now it is very little and only a palliative.” 

“* But that’s getting off the point.”’ 

“‘ Maybe it is, but I am afraid of too much talking— 
especially abstract talking. If we, as pacifists, are of 
any use in the scheme of things, it is going to be because 
we create something, because we come across with the 
goods and not because we have some very fine ideas.” 

‘‘ Aren’t you going to think or believe anything ? ” 
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“Sure! But don’t let’s stop at that.” 

Somebody asked what we could create and we talked of 
social and economic revolution—not bomb throwing, 
but a fundamental reorganization of society. 


Oct. 3.—Permission, leave of absence, vacation ! 

Word suddenly came that by taking such a route, 
to such a place, in such a part of France, I would meet 
there my Baby Doll, Willie, Bill Price, chef d’equipe at 
Ornans, chum, and almost brother. We had not seen 
each other since he left Haverford fifteen months ago to 
sail in the first group. Apparently he had gone to 
this place on sick leave and, by making as fast a trip 
as possible, I could find him there, in the home of an 
uncle’s friend. I obtained an emergency sauf-conduit 
for Paris and, without using it, boarded the first train. 
A supper in Paris, during which I applied to the treasurer 
for my vacation allowance, and he collected it from the 
people sitting around the table. Next came an all-night 
train ride. In the compartment were a young woman 
and poilu who persisted in using each other’s shoulders 
as pillows. At midnight he got off, and I wondered if 
my shoulder might then be wanted as a substitute 
pillow, but fortunately it seemed not. 

The next morning found the train running down the 
valley of the Rhone, low mountains rising on either side. 
Valence was the station, and we finally arrived. As 
per instructions, I took the diminutive steam train for 
Chabeuil, which, by means of clouds of steam and clank- 
ing machinery, eventually acquired the speed of a fast 
walk and proceeded up into the hills. I had been told 
in Paris that William might possibly have left by the 
time I arrived, and although I had hardly heard it at 
the time, now I remembered it, and the idea bothered 
me. As I got off the train, rain began to fall with 
ominous reserve. 
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I asked in a store: ‘“‘ Is there a Monsieur Combe, who 
lives near here ? ” 

*“* A M’sieur Combe—ah, yes, but it is a long way, you 
turn there to the right and ask the way.” 

My suit case was not light ; I turned to the right and 
asked. 

“You have a long way,” and the first part of it was 
pointed out to me: the road was absolutely straight 
and disappeared into the grey rain. I started, and the 
rain increased. I stood under a tree, until it leaked as 
heavily as the sky, and then continued. At three kilo- 
meters a village appeared, and I again asked the way. 
Everybody said, “ You have a long way,” and I began 
to enjoy this wet road that refused to get shorter. 
I emerged upon a hill and could see the villages, farms, 
and mountains. An old man came along, and I asked 


ain. 

‘Oh, you have not far now. Do you see those build- 
ings there?”’ He pointed to some houses two miles 
across the hills, and I wished I had not asked him. The 
road ran into a hollow, the houses disappeared, and I 
had to ask twice again. At last I came to the door. 
An old woman opened it: 

‘* Ah, yes ”—she spoke English—‘“ you are Mr. Price’s 
friend. Isn’t that too bad; he left yesterday for 
Ornans. He said he had to send the accounts in for 
the first of the month. But come in; you have walked 
all the way in the rain, you must dry your clothes and 
go to bed.” I was willing to obey and, after a bowl of 
soup, slept continuously from four that afternoon until 
ten the next morning. The next day we telegraphed 
for William to return. He had been much better when 
he left, but he could have used another week to 
advantage. I could not go to Ornans because it was in 
the war zone and I had no papers to go there, and I 
dare not apply for papers because I had no papers to 
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be here. The French did well with the telegraph, and 
in two days the answer came: “ Will arrive to-morrow 
evening.— Wm.” 


Oct. 4.—Monsieur Combe is French and comes from this 
part of the country. Forty years ago he lived for five 
years in Philadelphia, knew many Quaker families there 
and absorbed their ideas, so that he leans toward the 
Friends’ religion and pacifism. He is a farmer, and 
though seventy years old still ploughs his land and 
harvests his crops. Mrs. Combe is Irish, with all the Irish 
pugnacity, wit and humour. She is active about the 
house and kitchen, and in the evenings resorts to chess 
as a bodily rest and mental stimulant. Their daughter 
is a combination of French vivacity and Irish humour 
which keeps the household, otherwise quiet, ancient, and 
musty in its'atmosphere, stirring and alert. 


Oct. 11.—William came, and we have had our week 
together. Chiefly we slept and ate, though we talked 
steadily as well. We talked of home and the changes 
there—there was a tremendous lot of that. The future 
had puzzled us both and we explored into it—when this 
work is past we must begin on the huge task of living. 
We compared our experiences, and were surprised to 
find how identical our conclusions had been. We had 
both’ been living a physically and philosophically active 
present ; this week threw us both into the past, always 
rich in reminiscences, and into the future, always rich 
in plans and hopes. The weekly paper brought slight 
and indefinite news of Peace—Wilson and Germany 
were talking, but we never saw & paper giving anything 
that was said, and that quickened our thoughts of going 
home and beginning to live again. A long mountain 
loomed behind the house, and we planned a trip up it, 
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but we never got the energy—the eating and sleeping 
continued too alluring. The life in the fields about was 
thriving, though we were tired enough to be contented to 
watch it at a distance. Two or four oxen dragged 
ploughs through the earth; in meadows goats cropped 
grass; the white stone cottages and barns with flat, 
tiled roofs rested in the many corners of the hills ; conical 
stacks of straw and hay dotted the fields and stood by 
the barns ; a horse, fastened to a central post, tramped 
in circles over a path of grain, crushing out the seed ; 
by a gateway a man and boy worked over a hand-thresh- 
ing gin separating the seed from the chaff. In the 
evenings we took turns playing chess with Madame Combe 
and occasionally together. In this lazy fashion we 
spent a week of vacation time ; some hours were intensely 
absorbing, others were empty, and, by the end of the 
week, we were both anxious to be at work again. 


Oct. 12.—Yesterday morning we left the Combes’ and 
the mountain that we had wished to climb and rode 
to Valence. There we had to wait all day for the train, 
such were the connections. We tried to look at the 
cathedral—William is an architect—but it and the 
whole town was modern and manufactural, and we 
could not stand much of it. We raised some excitement 
in a store by William buying three small dolls and me 
six meters of hair ribbon, and then spent the rest of 
the hours sitting on a park bench and talking. 

The train came at five—our routes lay together as 
far as Dijon—and we pressed into the corridor of a 
third-class carriage, crowded with poilus, officers and 
women. A French lieutenant was jammed between 
us, who soon became talkative. He developed into 
joviality and that reminded him of a bottle, which he 
drew from his bag. William and I, at home, had never 
gone beyond spring water. so, at the appearance of 
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this clear liquid, we said simultaneously: “ Well, Baby 
Doll, are you game? It’s only white wine.” 

The lieutenant poured out a little—I was surprised 
how little—and handed it to me. When I smelt it I 
knew it was not white wine; it had a pure fruity taste 
and a far purer taste of alcohol. 

“* Eau de vie! ”’ proudly informed the host. 

After we had both managed to be polite, the bottle 
disappeared, and at the next shift of passengers we 
became separated from the lieutenant. A moving 
train affords a good undertone upon which to sing, 80, 
sitting on our suit cases, and singing into the floor, we 
recalled as much as we could of The Mikado, The Pirates, 
Patience, Pinafore, until two in the morning, when we 
parted. William changed for Ornans, and I continued 
to Paris. 


Oct. 17.—Several busy days in Paris, anything but a 
vacation. I saw several people on business and semi- 
business. I was invited out to dinners with a few 
friends, where I had to discuss opinions on art, listen 
to poetry, discuss poetry, and look at prints of pictures. 
I had to change my hotel room three times. At last 
I fled, carrying away one regret and one definite im- 
pression: I had not seen Notre Dame, and I had heard 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. After the tense events 
of the wasted Somme, the numbing retreat, the fleeing 
refugees, I was afraid that music might have become 
hollow and lost its meaning; even Beethoven might 
have dwindled and lost; but, no, he had grown in 
insight and power. 


Oct. 18.— While I was in Paris, Mesner, MacDowell and 
Russell appeared in town, bound on their vacations to 
the Brittany coast. Together we sent in our carnets 
for a change to Chatillon-sur-Marne [pronounced with 
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the |’s silent]. They broke the news that very little 
work had been done in Troyes in the last two weeks 
because the whole equipe, except Mac—six men—had 
been in bed with the Spanish Grippe. Mesner had it 
lightly, being able to wash dishes; Kit had it most 
heavily, with a fever of 104°. The cook also got it, and 
Mao had to put in all his time preparing food and taking 
care of the patients. People in all parts of Europe had 
been dying of the Spanish Grippe, and Mao was not 
at ease. By now, of course, everybody was recovering 
or recovered. With that climax of information we 
parted, and my vacation closed. 

I rode to Troyes with an American private, who said 
he had advanced for two days, in the St. Mihiel salient, 
without seeing a German or hearing a gun. This was 
interesting ; the papers had said it was a tremendous 
attack, a brilliant victory. 

“Did you read about the French people welcoming 
us with flags when we marched into their towns? 
They had big flags hung out of their windows and all 
the kids waved little ones—French flags and American 
flags. Where the hell do you suppose they got all those 
flags, huh ?” 

“TI don’t know. Where?” 

“Why, damn it, man, the Germans sold them to 
them before they retreated.” 

6c Wh at 2 99 

“Yes. The Boche hauled trucks full of French and 
American flags into St. Mihiel and all the dirty villages, 
and sold them to the people so they could give us a good- 
lookin’ welcome ! ”’ 


Oct. 18.—Back again in the equipe. Toby Angus, Tim, 
Billy Barkas,and Pye-Smith are the only members. The 
dining-table is half its former size and orderly duty 
comes twice as frequently. 
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Oct. 19.—Toby is to leave in a few days for Chatillon- 
sur-Marne, to make preliminary arrangements for the 
work there, and, when he goes, I am to take charge of 
the work here. 


Oct. 20, S.—Rain. 

Toby turned over the building accounts and the 
money, besides a long list of little jobs still to be done, 
all the bills that are due, all the stores, where they are 
due, and where many things are still to be bought. It 
seems a hopeless maze of odds and ends. 


Oct. 21.—Toby left this morning. 


Oct. 22.—Sills covered with creosote; handles put on; 
houses numbered in small black figures on their doors ; 
the keys now eliminated. 

I am sleeping with Tim in the stores room. We have 
our beds and belongings shoved into one side of the 
room, while the major space is filled with tins of 
vegetables, condensed milk and fruit, sacks of oatmeal, 
potatoes, carrots and shelves covered with things that 
give out smells. At present, the onions, two new 
laundries, two old laundries, some strong butter, and 
three cheeses are in a sort of conglomerate evidence. 

Tim told how he worked in the drafting room of the 
Vickers big gun factory before the war. When war 
came he began to think and, against his family’s wishes, 
gave up that steady, good-paying job for this work, 
where there is no pay. Before we went to bed, some 
thuds made themselves felt—Tim said through the air, 
I thought through the ground—the first guns we had 
heard for three months. They were very low, very 
ominous, and they continued for more than an hour, 
by which time we had fallen asleep. 

16 
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Oct. 23.—More small jobs eliminated. 

The square is quieter, now that school has begun, 
and the evenings are shorter. Jeanne appeared un- 
expectedly to-day, grinning under her mop of bobbed 
hair. 

“ Hello, Jeanne, why aren’t you at school ? ” 

“I begin Monday. I only go for eight months this 
year ; then I stop and go to work in the factory.” 

This evening as I was riding by the cathedral in the 
semi-dark, carrying a can of paint, a voice shrilled out, 
so that everybody turned to see what was going on, 
‘Bon soir, Monsieur Etienne!’ I could not see who 
it was in the dark, but it had Jeanne’s laugh. Further 
on, I passed one of the factories, a block-long line of 
windows blaring white under the glare of line upon line 
of blinking arc lamps. A metallic whirr and hum 
breathed out from the whole building. 


Oct. 24,—Under a heavy, grey, all-day cloud, Tim and 
I began the one hut at St. Savine, the suburb the other 
side the railway. The site is on one corner of the large 
pebble-paved market place, the centre for a swarm of 
strange kids. We got in the stones, foundations, floor 
and all but three side sections, at which point the early 
dark forced a stop. Monsieur Gallot hauled our loads 
on his cart, and at noon insisted that we “‘ give him the 
pleasure’ of drinking a glass of coffee with him and 
his wife. 

Oct. 25.—Wilson wants peace and he is trying to get it. 
Now that the Allies are winning, militarily, and the war 
is becoming inevitable in its final results, the Allies—the 
ruling elements in the Allies—do not wish peace. 
Lloyd George is non-committal; Clemenceau is silent ; 
the press everywhere treats Wilson with respect and 
cries for policies opposed to his. Save for the silent 
opinion of the mass of individuals which we do not 
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know, Wilson stands alone in political, diplomatic, 
statesmanly manouvring. His last series of notes, 
Officially to Germany, but in reality to the Allies and 
the world, are masterpieces of carefully-planned 
subtleties. Germany must be talked to so as to satisfy 
England and France, and to produce a promising reply 
from Germany. England and France must be men- 
tioned so as to content England and France, and not 
embarrass Germany. National honours must be 
stroked in the proper directions to subdue the subjects. 
Liberalism is alive within all frontiers; all that is 
necessary is that the fight be stopped and liberalism 
be given a fair chance to grow. It is a tremendous 
game Wilson is playing. There is a vast amount of 
element in the world with him that is vague and ill- 
defined, and there is a tremendous combination of 
force against him which is very definite. 


Oct. 28.—A letter came from Paris ordering Tim Oldham 
and Pye-Smith to Chalons for a month; they were 
to go as soon as possible; the special permits were 
enclosed in the letter. That would leave Billy Barkas 
and me to do all the work when the work has become 
suddenly most pressing. First we gasped, then we ate 
supper and cussed all through it, then we wrote to Paris 
that Tim and Pye could not go for four days at the 
earliest. 

Almost all the days end the same way now. As it 
grows too dark to see the nails, I climb on my bicycle 
and ride off through the town. The streets are narrow 
and dark, the car rails cross them at angles. I emerge 
into the open, cross a canal and into a street again. 
Gothic buttresses are silhouetted for an instant against 
the sky. More street, an open square, and beyond it 
the store. A bald-headed man bows across the counter. 

“‘ No, monsieur, the sheet-iron has not yet arrived.” 
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“Do you know when it will arrive ?” 

A shrug and blank expression explain the situation. 
I go out and climb on to the wheel. A winding black 
street, a sharp corner and another store. 

‘** Good evening, Madame.” 

“No, the pipe has not yet arrived. We do not even 
have the order de transport.” 

** Ah oui, I understand.” 

The wheel again, the streets now grown quite dark. 
Saint Urbain passes, then the canal, more houses—many 
dark figures from out the factories are now moving 
along the street—an open place, the cathedral towering 
above it; then the narrow alleys of Quartier Bas and 
the square with it trees and our huts. 

** Anything come ? ”’ 

6é N ope.” 

‘“‘T thought so.” 

And we sit down to supper. 


Oct. 30.—Tiled roof at St. Savine with Billy, who sur- 
passed himself by working long and steadily. 

In the afternoon Tim Oldham and Pye-Smith left for 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Before going, Tim carefully showed 
me his neat piles of cut glass. ‘“‘ These two are large 
whole panes, these two are halves, which, together, make 
whole panes, these are whole small panes, these are half 
small panes. There are several extra of each, so if you 
break any there will still be enough. Now, these in 
this case are too small for any of our windows, but they 
will be very useful at Chatillon, if we do repair work 
there. Can you remember all that, old man ? ” 

During the noon school hour, I was creosoting some 
foundation pieces. The kids were playing about. 

** Renie, do you like school ? ” 

Renie screwed up her nose and mouth as though she 
had run into an awfully bad smell, and said nothing. 
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“‘ Neither do I.” 

““Mm !” she continued through her nose and mouth. 

“Why, what's the trouble ? ” 

“Oh, if I laugh they make me stay in late. Mm!” 
Renie always laughs all the time. 

“They did the same thing in America, when I went 
to school.” 

66 Oh | 99 

“The teachers, none of them understand, do you 
think so?” : 

“No, of course they don’t!” and she laughed at 
the idea. 

The leaves of the sycamores in the park are yellow, 
red, and falling to the ground. The girls pin them 
together with the stems, and make hats of them, and 
long wreaths, which they wear over their shoulders and 
about their waists. 


Nov. 1.—Reginald Dann arrived, a new member of the 
equipe. He is English, an older man, slightly bald, and 
heavily built, with a rather fine large head. 

The foundations for our last maison were piled before 
our hut and the clear day crowd of children built them 
into several see-saws and bobbed up and down on them 
at a constant and furious rate. 


Nov. 2.—After supper a young woman, living in baraque 
No. 7, came to our door. She was greatly excited and 
worried. 

‘** Oh, Messieurs, the door is broken, the lock will not 
turn, we cannot fasten the house; won’t you fix it for 
us 2 99 

“‘ But, Madame, there is no danger.” 

‘* Oh, we cannot lock the door, the house is next the 
street, my bed is by the door, and I will not sleep all 


night.” 
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There was nothing to do but go, so by candle light I 
changed the lock, which had broken irreparably, a job 
which grew larger and longer, and burned through 
nearly a whole candle. 

“Oh, Monsieur, you are very good to do this. But 
I could not have slept with the door open.”’ 

‘* Well, now it works. Voila.” 

They sleep with all the windows fastened and the 
door locked—a mother, two daughters and two babies. 


Nov. 3, S.—Dann is a quiet fellow and a very good 
worker. He is normally a landscape gardener, and 
thoroughly interested in architecture and art. We have 
only just touched on these subjects in our talks. 

It rained all day. At night I walked through the 
wet town, with its many reflected lights, to St. Savine 
to see Gallot about a haul for to-morrow. His street 
was totally dark. He leaned out at the top of his narrow 
stairs and bade me, in a liquid voice, tocome up. I went 
up and was asked by both him and Madame Gallot to 
stay a while. We sat in their one stuffy room and talked. 
An uncle had seen their house in the Ardennes and they 
had just received his letter telling of it. Their village 
and property had been within the German lines and 
close to the front until a few weeks ago. The Boche 
had taken the wood from it; the house was not burned, 
it had been stripped of its wood; metals had been 
taken, all the copper; their silver and valuables were 
buried in the ground and had not been found—* Ah, that 
is good, you understand!” Their dog had stayed there 
the whole time, but at last it too had gone—the Boche 
had eaten it. ‘‘ No, they have no shoes, no bed linen. 
An officer begged the sheets from the woman whose 
house he was billeted in, to send home to his wife ; 
she had none. Ah! it is soon over, it is nearly 
done.” 
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Nov. 4.—Mesner came back last night from Brittany and 
vacation, full of stories of Mt. St. Michel, the people, 
the ocean, smiling all over his face—and his is a rich, 
broad, energetio smile. 


Nov. 5.—We began the day looking for the small corner 
stakes among the leaves, marking the position of the 
last hut, and finished in the dark, screwing up the final 
wall sections. 

MacDowell and Russell appeared at supper time, from 
vacation, and talked of all their days in Brittany through- 
out the rest of the evening. They are now moving about, 
talking and laughing, in the other baraque—making 
their cots for the night. 


Nov. 6.—Mesner and I put in all day on a special 
partition in the Chapell St. Luc hut. Riding back in 
the dark a short Frenchman whom we did not know 
called to us and we stopped. 

‘‘Did you hear? The war is finished.” And he 
pointed toward the town. 

‘What's that ? ” 

“It is peace ! ” 

“C’est cal” 

“Yes, the war is finished, the news is just come.” 

We rode on. In our square, the cobbler called to us, 
“The war is finished,” and after him, a woman stopped 
us to say the same thing. Mesner rode up to the news- 
paper office to see the communiqué. We all met him 
in front of our hut and he said quite calmly, “ Well, I 
guess they’ve signed an armistice.” 

“How do you mean ?”’ 

‘“‘The Chancellor has made a speech to the German 
people saying that an armistiee will be signed, and 
warning them not to be too hopeful because it is only 
an armistice.’’ 
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“Yes, but if they once stop it will be impossible to 
get them started again.” 

66 Sure.”’ 

None of us were excited ; I think we all felt the same 
way : the fighting, the killing is about to stop—but that 
is not surprising, everybody has known all along that 
the killing must eventually cease; the one assured 
thing of every war is that it must stop. Its stopping— 
this phase—is no crisis, it has no significance beyond 
the lives of the men who now will not be killed; the 
future of the world does not depend upon the ending 
of the war. The Conference will be the significant 
event. We wondered if Wilson would be present in 
person. 

‘* A President isn’t supposed to leave the country.” 

‘“‘ Neither is an American conscript army.” 

** And Wilson doesn’t much care for precedents.”’ 

It is a time of waiting for something of tremendous 
importance which we know must happen. 


Nov. 7.—At noon our cook asked us: ‘“‘ Have you 
heard ? The war is to stop at two o’clock this afternoon.” 

We hardly believed it, but wished to make sure, so we 
asked at the post-office. 

“Yes, an armistice will begin at two o’clock.”’ 

We were not thoroughly convinced, but we talked 
about it; ‘“‘ I wonder what the line will look like about 
two o’clock.”’ 

To-night the guns continued to thump. 


Nov. 8.—The four German plenipotentiaries have come 
and been sent back, and the public does not know why ; 
the first opportunity for inter-enemy open diplomacy, 
of talk in the people’s hearing, has been denied. 


Nov. ,9.—Inside trim on the last house. In the last 
hour we tiled the roof. 
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Does anybody deny that men are making money out 
of this blood-spilling and feast of hate? Lloyds and 
other insurance houses are insuring against money 
losses incurred as a result of the ending of the war |! 


Nov. 10, S.—The Madame arrived this morning with 
the news that Guillaume II had abdicated. We 
immediately went for the paper; large headlines and 
the whole front page were built from one short message : 
“It is said that the Kaiser is going to abdicate.” 
Throughout the day other papers came in with more 
definite information: The Kaiser had abdicated and 
the Crown Prince had refused to accept the Crown. 
After dark Mesner and I walked up through the town 
to read the bulletin board in the offices of the one Troyes 
newspaper. The night was filled with a grey, damp 
fog. A French flag hung from the post-office, something 
we wondered at. Before the newspaper building the 
street was black, surging with a crowd of hundreds of 
soldiers and women. The bulletins were inside a door- 
way which we moved through with the ingoing stream. 
We were forced up the steps; people shouted and 
grunted under the pressure; with arms doubled over 
their chests all were carried into the room. White 
sheets of paper covered with large writing and under 
brilliant lights were pinned against the wall; all eyes 
and interests were directed to these sheets of paper : 
the leader of the majority socialists had become Chancellor 
and promised Germany a popular government, the 
Reichstag had passed a bill giving equal suffrage to all 
over twenty-four years. The flow of the crowd pushed 
on, squeezed through another and narrower door—some 
talked, others were silent, others yelled—out into the 
damp fog. 


Nov. 11-—At noon the bells began to clash and the 
factory whistles to blow. The noise continued until we 
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felt something must have happened. We walked up 
town. Many people were walking the streeta, but we 
concluded it was only the factory crowds. We stopped 
& man to ask : 

‘* Monsieur, is there news ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders, “Ah, I do not know.” 

Blue-white-red flags were being hung from windows. 
People were expectant ; excitement was in the air; but 
the train was late, the papers had not arrived. 

We ate lunch and went again for a paper. Every- 
body was reading. We bought one: ‘ Germany 
Accepts Our Terms, the Fighting Stopped at Eleven 
O’clock.” That was all; it covered the sheet. We 
looked for the terms; none were stated. It was like 
plunging suddenly out of a long tunnel into the light 
and air. There was nothing unusual about the event ; 
it was not a crisis; it was simply the passage from one 
existence into another. One began to feel buoyant. 

We put in some work and, later in the day, I rode up 
to the central square to buy some locks. People were 
crowding the streets; everybody was promenading— 
the sidewalk, the streets, the squares, the alleys. All 
the stores had closed, nothing could be bought. Every 
soul in Troyes felt the need of joining the crowd. 

We ate an early supper and joined the city. Humanity 
was by now wild. Thousands thronged the narrow 
streets and concentrated in the Place des Boucheries 
and about the Hotel de Ville. Masses and mobs of 
people moved and shoved in all directions. The air 
was filled with yells, shrieks, songs. Old women sold 
from push-carts flags and tri-coloured ribbons; every- 
body carried flags and tri-coloured ribbons. In cafés 
tables were crowded with Poilus. Clumps of boys ran 
yelling through thinner parts of the crowd. Old men 
jostled against children. Before the Hotel de Ville, 
six tall poles carried wads of flags, limp in the still fog. 
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Lines of officers and girls, arms locked over each other’s 
shoulders, wearing each other’s hats, swung laughing 
across the square. A Tommy carrying a French flag 
lurched in a drunken walk up Rue Emile Zola; a 
laughing, shouting crowd followed; a snare drum 
rasping from its midst. At the corner of Rue de Turenne 
the drum turned back and the mob abandoned the 
Tommy for the drum. Six Poilus skipped down the 
sidewalk singing and shouting a hunting song. Mac 
was wearing a small American flag; a group of girls 
rubbed by us and one snatched the flag. Across the 
front of the Hotel de Ville gas jets flared yellow and 
blue, forming in their dots of light the words ‘‘ Repub- 
lique Frangaise”’; the roof of the Prefecture was out- 
lined in electric globes ; a line of lights blazed across the 
station. The newspaper office and a few hotels were 
ablaze with lights, although, following the custom of 
four years, people did not show lights from their homes. 
Walking along one of the deserted alleys, a Frenchman 
was roaring the Socialist hymn: “ L’Internationale.”’ 


Nov. 12.—A proclaimed national holiday. We tried 
to work and got a few things accomplished, though play 
was in the air. The day opened at six with the clanging 
of bells and prolonged shrieks from factory whistles, 
though there was no mass in the churches, nor work in 
the factories. Renie and Jeanne appeared with a rope, 
the whole crowd of kids following them, gay as always. 
Mes and I whirled the rope for them and they skipped, 
four, five, six at a time, bouncing up and down together 
as the rope zipped about them and made the leaves 
fly each time it hit the ground. Everybody laughed, 
‘‘Oh, M’sieur Raymond, no vinegar this time, not so 
fast, oh!” Kit and Dann joined us from their glazing 
and they tried to skip rope while the kids threw fits of 
laughter. Various of the youngsters must pin pieces of 
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blue-white-red ribbon on our coats. Then we four 
must skip while the kids whirled the rope. 

At noon the terms of the armistice appeared : 
‘“‘ Retreat beyond the Rhine; turn over to us all war 
material ; the blockade will continue.” The thing seemed 
impossible, monstrous, a threat of conquest—yet we 
found ourselves first hoping, then believing, that it 
meant only a temporary, military manoeuvre. At 
night two men marched by our huts singing in rich 
voices ‘‘ L’Internationale.” 


Nov. 13.—Clear, after a cold, starry night; the depth 
of the fallen leaves carried a thin frost. We worked 
after three interrupted days with a new pep and carried 
the many jobs well along; the end in Troyes is almost 
in sight. 

The refugee situation is so bad, especially here, that, 
in spite of the armistice, our houses are sure of being 
occupied for an indefinite time. 


Nov. 14.—L’Humanité, the Socialist paper, carries to-day 
the headlines “ Vive la République Allemagne! Vive 
la Republique Internationale!’’ The Daily Mail, the 
Northcliffe press, cries for Germany’s colonies. The 
Paris New York Herald headlines ‘Alsace and Lorraine 
must go to France,” but, it says the present boundary 
is incorrect, because it does not include the rich coal- 
fields of the Saar valley. 

Dann has left to take charge of the work in the 
Chatillon district. 


Nov. 16.—The shortening days are now very decidedly 
cutting into our working time ; it already is dark before 
five. In the hour before supper Mesner and I walked 
through the city to make various purchases. We tried 
in two music stores to get the music and words of the 
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Socialist “ L’Internationale,” but neither would sell it 
tous. “Ah, no! We do not have it!” they said. 


Nov. 17, S.—A mass for the nation’s dead was performed 
in the cathedral. The church was dim and dark; clouds 
covered the sky. Black hangings covered the lower 
windows of the apse and choir; a band of mourning 
hung completely around the walls; above it were lined 
thousands of motionless flags ; against columns hung tall 
gonfalons and banners. The French flag and the Red 
Cross predominated. A vast crowd of darkly clothed 
people filled the nave, the four side aisles, the transepts ; 
it pressed against pillars and against walls. Coming 
in the west portal one could not move down the church, 
it was so dense with people. At the centre of the inter- 
section of nave and transept, a large tri-colour stood 
surrounded by a mass of candle light. From the pulpit, 
against one of the south pillars, a priest, covered with 
medals, roared at the multitude in harsh syllables, 
throwing his arms above his head and bending his body 
over the baluster. The echoes drowned and mingled 
his words ; we caught only occasionally sounds: “ God 
—The God—Our Good God—La Patrie!’’ People 
stamped their feet against the cold stone floor to keep 
them warm; they became restless, and turned their 
heads to observe the faces behind them. The speech 
ended and tle multitude crossed itself. The organ 
roared above; a high baritone voice sang slowly and 
plaintively ; a violin played slowly and calmly; the 
organ roared again; a military band blared forth at 
the far end of the cathedral. Thousands of candles 
were lighted above the altar. 

I was thinking of the ten million men who had been 
killed by men and the ten million women who were 
mourning, not that men had killed men, but that their 
men were dead. Each woman’s loss is a personal, vital 
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complete and numbing loss; it is almost impossible for 
each to see its ghastly world significance, its personal 
significance is so tremendous. 

“Oh, God! Oh, State! My man is gone! Where 
am I? What am I now?” God and the State can 
each answer but two things : 

** He died gloriously, he has not died in vain ! ” 

“ Here is a little money.” 

It will take one hundred years to know whether or 
not they have died in vain. How many war widows and 
war mothers are going to find their contentment in 
secluded mourning, and how many are going to find it 
in the long, long, hard, hard work of creating the laws, 
governments, customs, and religion which will eliminate 
war |! 

After a staged service, two hours long, the church 
opened its doors and the women and men walked out 
into the remaining years of their lives. 


Nov. 19.—To-day the mother of one of the little boys 
found him on the square and began beating him. He 
had evidently committed the injustice of enjoying a 
see-saw to the extent of forgetting something his mother 
had told him to do. He cried and fell on the ground, 
she struck him and kicked him. He squirmed and 
broke away, and then ran screaming across the grass, 
the awkward woman in pursuit. The children tittered 
as they watched the affair. When a child can run 
screaming from its mother there is something wrong 
with the world. 


Nov. 2].—Two more families moved in. 


Nov. 23.—The Troyes Cité is built. Kit, just before 
dinner, cemented the last joint between chimney tiles. 
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Nov. 26.—We packed all morning, amassing a great 
number of boxes and many bundles of lumber. The 
children began to appear and continued until almost 
all of our gang was standing about, wondering at the 


proceedings. 

** Are you going to move ? ” asked Renie. 

* Yes, it’s too bad, isn’t it ?” 

*“‘ But are you going away ?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“For ever ? ” 

“Yes, for always and always. Oh! quel malheur ! 
N’est ce pas.” 

Renie thought that was a funny way of looking at it and 
laughed. 

I had entirely forgotten my Valence hair ribbons and 
found them while packing, so I cut them into fifty centi- 
meter lengths and told all the girls I had something 
for them, which very rapidly gathered a crowd. The little 
smiling deaf and dumb girl with the light hair received 
@ green ribbon; the dark-haired ones received blue. 

“And, Jeanne, would you like a blue or a green or 
@ red one ? ”’ 

“* My hair isn’t dark enough for blue, I’d like a red one. 
Oh!” 

After the girls had got theirs all the boys crowded 
in: “ For my sister, for my petite seur!’ But there 
were no more ribbons, so the excitement subsided. 

The truck came to load our freight, and all the kids 
flocked about, wanting to help carry things. Eight of 
them took a large heavy box and moved across the 
park with it ; others carried chairs ; some took a table. 
It was like the early tiling days when the kids put in as 
good hours of work as we did ourselves. Renie ran 
up to me in the midst of it. 

“M’sieur Etienne, what have you got in your 
pocket ? ”’ 
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I looked, but my pockets were full of papers, carnets, 
tickets, bons, brass spigots, nails, and I could find nothing 
unusual. Renie laughed at the things that were there, 
but seemed puzzled that I did not find what she was 
expecting. 

Finally the last box was put on the truck, its springs 
were flattened under the load ; the kids swarmed around 
it and us, and climbed on board, ‘‘ Bon jour, M’sieur 
Raymond! Bon jour, M’sieur Edwain! Bon jour Renie ! 
Bon jour, Paulette! Bon jour, Rose! Bon jour, M’sieur 
Bill! Bon jour, Jeanne!” We shook hands, every- 
body laughed. ‘ Bon courage! Bon chance!” The 
truck suddenly roared and shook, the kids fell back, 
and we moved off. I took a last glimpse of the red- 
roofed huts; the children were running after us, waving 
their hands and shouting. We moved through our 
Quartier Bas, past the cathedral, the canal, through 
the narrower streets to the station. 

After an hour or more in the compartment of our 
train, looking over all the papers and notes in my pockets, 
I found what Renie had put in my pocket and wanted 
me to find that afternoon; a queer-shaped card of 
celluloid and imitation mother of pearl, with the words 
written across it, ‘‘ Think of Me.” 


D4 
CHATILLON-SUR-MARNE 


Nov. 27.—Our train in the morning followed westward 
down the Marne valley. At Epernay the destruction 
became evident; windows were broken, ragged holes 
were torn in walls. We got off at the shell-smashed 
Port & Binson and asked our way to the equipe, across 
the river and two miles to the north-east. On our left 
hand, at the top of a prominent hill, stood a giant statue 
which we knew was by the side of Chatillon, though 
we could see nothing of the town. The equipe was in 
a large nunnery in Villers-sous-Chatillon, a village 
standing on the south slope of a large hill. It was a 
crowd of forty fellows there, many familiar ones from 
the Somme and Sermaize and many that we did not 
know. Dann was chef, and head of construction. The 
mess-room was crowded at dinner, the fellows eating, at 
two long tables, small rations of food cooked at one 
small stove. A mass of splintered joists and plaster 
lath sagged down into the room above the stove. We 
slept in an overcrowded dormitory, the ceiling broken 
through in two areas, the stone wall torn open on one 
side. 


Nov. 28.—Began repairing a large barn roof with Mac 

and Kit. The tiles had been torn loose in several areas, 

some of the oak trusses splintered, the gable point of the 

wall and rafters cracked off, one hole knocked in the 

wall large enough to crawl through. The roof leaked 
17 257 
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in many places; a crop of oats spread over the loft 
floor had already become green and hid the boarding. 
In examining the details of destruction, looking forward 
to repairing it, we could trace accurately the course 
of one of the shells. It had sliced through the tiles and 
tile lath alongside the ridge pole, scattering the near-by 
tiles, grazed the edge of one of the oak beams, travelled 
free to the floor level on the other side of the building, 
buried itself in a huge oak block built into the wall, and 
there exploded, tearing open the wall, shearing the 
block along its own grain, splintering the floor, and 
driving cracks in many directions through the masonry. 
The shell had come from a little east of south, very 
evidently from a French battery. Mac and Kit were in 
their element; they had repaired roofs at Gruny; it 
was &@ new job to me. We began by cutting a splice 
in a piece of beam to make a new ridge-pole in the gable- 
end hole. What beams and rafters we needed, we took 
from the hopelessly ruined sheds near by. All the wood 
parts of the constructions had been built of oak; so, 
though old, there was much solid and strong material 
to be found. Rusted nails had to be pulled, pieces had 
to be sawed to the new lengths, and the job went slowly. 
Our group is to be broken up. Kit is to leave to 
help Heath in electrical work at Sermaize; Mesner is 
to remain here to take charge of the building; and he 
and I are to be separated for the first time when Mac, 
Barkas and I, go to start the new equipe at Chatillon ; 
Dann has asked me to act as chef of the new group. 


Nov. 29.—Ten German prisoners have arrived and are 
sleeping in the cellar, with one French guard; they 
are to work for the agricultural men, who spend whole 
evenings talking with them—one, an officer, speaks very 
good English—and then tell the equipe of all that was 
said. They were taken at Mons in 1914 and were to 
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be sent back to their own country, but the signing of 
the armistice has prevented their return until after the 
signing of peace. The whole establishment having only 
two wash-basins, we frequently meet the Germans in 
the wash-room. The other morning Mac and I walked 
in on a tall fellow, who said ‘‘Good morning” unob- 
trusively, and not until we had left did we realize that 
he was a German. To-day we talked with several of 
them—one was careful to pump water for each of us 
in turn. I essayed a few words of school German, but 
became hopelessly ensnared with French, and, in trying 
to get back to German, stumbled into English, much to 
the benefit of their sense of humour. Afterwards Mac 
said : 

“You know, they’re human after all.” 

“Sure, and the funny part of it all is they are so 
like us; their language sounds more like ours than 
French does. Darn it all, they don’t seem like 
foreigners.” 

“I know it; it makes you feel that the French are 
foreigners. They sure get off a rich, hearty ‘ Yah!’ ” 

In the afternoon Mac, Bill and I, with two new 
Americans, Diller and Benson, moved over to begin our 
Chatillon equipe. The whole moving was done in 
record time—three hours from a bare, forbidding wooden 
shed to five sleeping, full stomachs. 


Nov. 30.—The large Villers equipe celebrated Thanks- 
giving to-day, but Mac and I felt more like work, and 
began on our first house, which is in Montigny [pro- 
nounced with the “ g”’ silent], on the hillside across the 
valley from Chatillon. The sections were piled by 
the steep road, and had to be carried through a long 
entrance lane and under a low archway, to the grassy hill- 
side where our foundation piers were already in position. 
The place was surrounded by smashed stone walls, and 
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out of a hole in one of them came a dark, even-featured 
girl of perhaps seventeen, an older sister, and a large- 
eyed child. This was the Poissinet family ; the mother 
was away. Mesner, Kit and Dann, out for a walk, came 
to see us and, becoming more enthusiastic for the work 
than the holiday, took off their new uniforms and helped. 

They told us that the whole equipe, deciding to have 
a holiday, had let the Boche prisoners off work. The 
French guard, imbued with the holiday spirit, decided 
to go to Paris, stood his gun in the corner, and walked 
off to the station. Now all the prisoners were out 
taking walks, some alone, some with the fellows. 


Dec. 1, S.—All the prisoners returned in the evening, 
and when the guard walked in he first asked, ‘“‘ Has my 
officer been here ? ” 

é¢ No.”’ 

6¢ B on ! 99 

The farmers shared their pieces of holiday pie with 
their Boche. “Doc” Calvert, the big, good-natured 
Indianian, told us of this. 

Our hut rests on the side of the hill and overlooks 
rounded, small mountains. Below, along the main 
valley, the river Marne winds, a flat brilliant line of 
water. Roads in this wet season follow and cross the 
valleys in bright lines of lesser light. Only a few areas 
of green dot the purplish brown, the soft spaded surfaces 
of vineyards. And, as always in France, villages spot 
the country. We are beside the Contour Road, which 
runs on the level around the hill and below the village 
of Chatillon-sur-Marne. Leading upwards from it the 
streets run through the town, a maze of steep, up-hill and 
down-hill alleys, winding between old houses that rise 
step-like, one above the other. In the middle of an 
artificial mound, rising above the town, stands a huge 
stone statue of a Pope, visible from miles around and 
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prominent in our memory of the trip from Paris to 
Sermaize some months ago. As we come out our door 
we see the statue—Urbain II, a stone’s throw above us, 
blessing the valley to the south. The highest part of 
the town is razed and blasted by shell fire; soixante- 
quinze shells have pitted the south hillside, and Pope’s 
mound; one has torn out the earth from under one 
corner of the pedestal, and the surrounding iron railing 
is twisted and broken in four places. All this fire came 
from French batteries across the river last July. 

The town is full of people, all in good humour. They 
speak.to us, call to us, smile at us, and laugh with us, 
if we stop only to ask a question. It is a long carry to 
the nearest street fountain, but the distance serves only 
to make it an occasion, for a crowd always stands about 
it and gossips. It seems to be a social event to fetch 
water. When Mac and I went for the first time we had 
to answer questions from a circle of old and young 
women and children, whose buckets we filled, and whose 
laughs we responded to. It is an equal occasion to 
climb the narrow street to the one bakery, agree upon 
the weather, watch the horseshoe-shaped loaves weighed, 
and study out the payment. 


Dec. 2.—All the huts which we are now to erect are of 
@ new proportion: three rooms and a shed arranged 
in a square. Several new and larger sections enter 
into the construction E’s, X’s, Y’s, and G’s, the latter 
being by far the largest, so cumbersome and heavy 
that four men are needed to carry them and shove them 
up into position. 

Benson, Diller, Mac and I walked down the hill, across 
the valley and up to Montigny, where we had puzzled 
out the foundations two days before. Our two new 
Americans joined us on the job—Horine and Myers, 
Six children are living in one room, formerly a kind 
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of shed. The two older girls of the Poissinet family 
ran out to see the sections shaping into their new house 
in every moment they could snatch from their work. 
As soon as the front door was bolted into position they 
began discussing the new and obvious short cut to 
Chatillon down the hillside—all the Montigny people 
must walk to Chatillon for their bread and meat. The 
smaller children stood by, silently, all day and watched ; 
the older girls sang at their work, the tunes coming to 
us from out the mound of splintered rafters and 
powdered masonry. After we had got up from our 
lunch of bread and cheese, they asked us in for coffee, 
the six of us into their small square room—two beds, a 
stove, a table on the earth-floor, a few coloured religious 
pictures on the dusty walls, and a dirty diploma for 


apple growing. 


Dec. 3.—Our four new fellows are unlike our former 
groups at Esmery-Hallon or Troyes. Mesner and 
Russell’s absence takes away a great deal of pep and 
many solid thoughts. Benson is a big husky fellow 
who works steadily and well; he is physically a giant, 
with mellow, dark eyes; he has a wholesome laugh, 
though not much inventive humour. Diller and Myers 
are Meninites, though that seems to carry no obvious 
attributes. Myers is young, filled with the high school 
senior’s assurance of his powers: he is boyishly frank, 
out-spoken, and very likeable. Diller is older, and 
rather silent, though he ventures a song occasionally. 
Horine is the most vital of the group; his black eyes 
flash occasionally with real enthusiasm and his face 
expands into an energetic laugh, though usually he is 
pretty quiet. He is athletic, heavily muscled, though 
not large framed. Billy Barkas, whom we had before 
thought only a clever young intolerant, has blossomed 
out as a brilliant talker and savant, having quite lost his 
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shyness of Americans. MacDowell is enjoying the new 
kind of talk and welcoming the opportunity of trying 
to stimulate a little thought. 

Myers throws a coloured post-card over to Barkas : 
“That’s a picture of the stock yards at Lancaster: 
they’re the largest east of Chicago.” 

Billy looks at it and passes it on. 

‘* Lancaster’s a beautiful city ; it’s the cleanest in the 
United States.”’ 

‘‘ Aw,” from Horine, ‘‘ DeMoins Iowa’s the cleanest 
town in the United States.” 

Myers shifts his pipe to the other side of his mouth and 
looks into a pile of letters; ‘‘ Here’s a letter I never 
read.” He reads a few sentences aloud. ‘“‘I guess it’s 
from some Jane that wanted to write to me.” 

‘“‘ Maybe she isn’t a Jane.” 

‘‘ Sure it’s a Jane, look at the name! ” 

Then begins an argument as to what ‘“‘A Jane” is, 
which ends by one saying he always thought a Jane was 
an Old Maid and the other that he always thought a Jane 
was a pretty girl. 


Dec. 4.—All day on foundation stones, with Mac, for 
a house alongside a smashed farm in the hollow. A rain 
fell continuously all day ; we walked, stood, and kneeled 
in the mud of a soft garden; the mud was black and 
tenacious, adding itself to our boots until it formed such 
heavy gobs that it dropped off of its own weight. We 
became wet through, our shirts, our trousers, our shoes 
and socks, so that all our clothes stuck to us and tied our 
movements. The uncomfortableness was so complete 
that it passed its limit and became enjoyable. We left 
in a foggy dusk, with the foundations complete. 


Dec. 6.—The soft, surrounding meadows are pock-marked 
with huge shell-craters. Many of these show within 
& few yards, a sloping smooth round hole by which the 
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shell slid into the ground before exploding. Invariably 
the shell came from the south or slightly east of the south. 
It was at just this point that the Germans crossed the 
river last summer and all these villages and farms were 
smashed by Allied guns in the process of recrossing it. 


Dec. 7.—Mesner appeared in the afternoon. Dann is 
away for a few days and Mes is in charge of some fifteen 
fellows during that time. He came over to see Monsieur 
)Architect Lotun, of Chatillon, about some new hut 
sites in a town to the north, and as I wished also to see 
him, we went together. 

Monsieur Lotun is polite and smiling, partly because 
of his nature and partly because of our French. He lives 
in a small wooden hut himself and is always busy in the 
adjoining office in which he and his stenographer face 
each other across a broad table. Mesner wished to know 
of the foundations at Champlat, I wished to know of 
those at Vendieres, and he was obliging and careful in 
telling us. Mesner offered him the use of our truck to 
haul sections. 

He smiled all over and said, ‘‘ Ah! that would be very 
chic,” and laughed, looking at each of us in turn. 

He then offered us any of his men to help at any part 
of the work and we answered simultaneously, ‘‘ And that, 
too, would be very ‘chic.’” We all laughed again, shook 
hands and bowed adieu, feeling that we were glad to be 
working together. 


Dec. 8.—Climbing over and through the piles of sections at 
our next three sites, cataloguing them, wondering at their 
mixed condition and how we could straighten them out, 
riding to Villers to report the mistakes, and talking with 
Lotun’s right-hand man. This fellow is glad his house 
is entirely destroyed, because, knowing that nothing is 
left, he feels free to make another start. He is sending 
@ cart to-morrow morning to bring us some dice for our 
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next houses, and giving us two men to grade the hill on 
which our next hut is to go. 

‘‘ Will you wish the people to sign any contract before 
they can move in ? ” I asked. 

‘“‘No-no-no-no! As soon as the roof is on, they move 
in, n’est ce pas ?” 

*‘ Oui-oui-oui! certainly. But there should be the 
official papers.” 

** Oh, la-la ! the official papers | ’’ he smiled, ‘‘ All these 
many papers are no use. They are much trouble.” 


Dec. 10.—The days are warm, under a heavy low strata 
of cloud, and as ideal as we could wish at this time of 
the year. We put in full days, eating in the dark of 
seven o'clock, beginning by eight and working until the 
next dark stops us between four and five. The fellows 
are steady workers, with one exception, who does a good 
deal of standing motionless. Mac is still the highest 
speed man. An eighth man has joined us, Gifford, whom 
the more energetic fellows had described as a 

but who seems to be only more serious, quiet, and thought- 
ful than they. He is glad to get away from the big 
Villers equipe where nobody gets enough to eat. 

Those of us who had worked in the Somme—in Ham, 
Villers St. Christophe, Aubigny, Forest, Gruny, Esmery- 
Hallon—want to go back to our old villages, because we 
know the people, they know! us, and we feel under obli- 
gation to them. We know that a great deal of our work 
there was lost in the two drives which have passed over 
there this last summer and we have pled our case with 
the Committee. But the Committee and the whole 
Mission is faced toward Verdun, where, over an area in 
which lived three thousand families, the French Govern- 
ment has given us freedom to do all relief and recon- 
struction work. The work is already concentrated upon 
that region, and, in order to concentrate even more upon 
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it, all other equipes are closing down. After our promised 
fifty huts in the Chatillon district are finished we are to 
be shifted to Verdun, and their seems small chance of our 
return to the Somme. 


Dec. 11.—We ate breakfast by lamp-light, worked in 
a steady, heavy rain on a roof, changed our shoes and 
socks at noon, and finished the roof in the afternoon. 

In the evening a short conversation sprang up about 
Wilson. His coming over started it. Bill said: 

“But isn’t Wilson like Lloyd George? Hasn’t he 
backed down on every statement he has made ? ” 

“Yes, there isn’t an issue on which he hasn’t 
changed his decisions. He changed almost overnight 
on preparedness. But he is in such a position that he 
must compromise, it’s the nature of his position.” 

“And I bet he will compromise in this Peace 
Conference.” 

** * Removal of all Economic Barriers.’ I wonder what 
that is going to come to ?” 


Dec. 12.—Rain all day, foundation stones and foundation 
beams. 

The question of when we are going to return to America 
comes up more frequently now. We discussed it first 
in Esmery-Hallon last winter, and then it was to wonder 
whether the war would end and we should get back at 
the end of our nine months’ enlistment. We discussed 
then, also, going back before the end of the war, when- 
ever we felt disturbed over the significance of the work. 
At times the Friends’ reconstruction work seemed the 
most powerful possible urge towards the spirit of good 
will ; at others it seemed utterly useless as an urge and, 
when it seemed utterly useless, we were always bothered 
by the feeling that the absolutist’s was the strongest 
position and we felt the call to return to the United 
States and fight for individual freedom—the fight which 
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we seemed to be avoiding in our work here. We never 
suspected the feeling of opportunity that has come with 
the ending of the war. The ending of the war has made 
us face our future lives as we had not done before. 
MacDowell has been realizing that his future must 
count toward the eventual establishment as realities of 
his deepest ideals ; Mesner and I, too, have thought and 
felt this. We have conceived it as a political, religious, 
economic work, and the reconstruction here seems to 
count for little beside it. We have sensed through 
letters that we ought to continue our work here in- 
definitely, in order to make the militarists believe we 
have not been trying to dodge conscription, and the 
idea is annoying, because we are not trying to demonstrate 
the sincerity of our motives, we are trying to live our 
ideals. Mac is a trained specialist and in the midst of 
a long investigation; I have spent some years toward 
the acquiring of a certain technique, yet these years 
of war, especially this last one, have driven into us an 
ambition to strive for the realization of a certain spirit 
of human relations and we cannot feel justified, contented, 
in following the plans of our former lives, which seem 
now very insipid. The growing passion to do some- 
thing, say something, create an urge in the direction of 
our vision, seems to lead away from the reconstruction 
work. The reconstruction must be done, the murdered 
homes are crying all about us, but the little that we, as 
two day labourers, can do here seems so much less than 
what we feel we ought to do. There are things to be 
said, facts to be told, ideas to be passed on that can now, 
for the first time in four years, be given out. 


Dec. 13.— Wilson is to appear in Paris to-morrow. Four 
of the fellows wished very much to see him in the parade, 
so I let them go to Paris over these two days. The rest 
of us got in foundations here. 
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Dec. 14.—Another foundation. 

Mesner came over in the evening to talk; he wanted 
to tell us that he had been elected chef of his Villers 
equipe. After he had gone Benson walked in from his 
trip, grinning all across his face and voice. 

‘Well, Benny, did you see him ? ” 

‘Yes, I did! We was on a soap box, as near to him 
as that door over there.” 

‘“ Were there big crowds ? ” 

‘Yes, there were! We thought we would see him 
on the Place de la Concord, but there was such a big 
crowd there we walked up the street to the Madeleine. 
There was so many people you couldn’t see the street, 
so we was lookin’ up trees and drain pipes, but the trees 
was too big to climb and we was afraid of the pipes. Then 
Giff says, ‘ Let’s cut over there, we can see better.’ 
So we goes over there and Dill gets a soap box. It 
cost us two francs apiece, but we could see good. Pretty 
soon he come along.” 

** How’d he look ? ” 

“Oh, he was just lookin’ dandy! He was holdin’ 
his hat in his hand and he looked right at us. Poincaré 
was with him, and Mrs. Wilson and Madame Poincaré 
was opposite them. Seemed like they was just covered 
with flowers. The horses was trottin’ fine; they was 
steppin’ right along and we didn’t get to see much.” 


Dec. 15.—This was one of the great days of my life. We 
started before sunrise under a heavy cloud blanket to 
push our bicycles up the hill through and beyond 
Chatillon. We rode along a high plateau on a shell- 
pitted road, rough from camion pounding, filled-in shell- 
holes, and shell-holes not filled-in. Olizy, a small village, 
lay on the left, a desolate mass of stone walls. Romigny, 
house walls and smashed houses; a long down coast: 
Ville-en-Tardenois, a large town, shell-torn, filled with 
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French soldiers ; another long, uphill walk and, at the 
crest, British graves, each marked with a wooden cross, 
& name, a number, a date; the toe of a boot stuck out 
from the foot of one of the graves. Barhed wire covered 
the fields, trenches cut into them, shell-holes pitted 
them. Down a long hill, up a long hill; the hills were 
wide and high and desolate; dead Bligny lay on the 
side of one, an uninhabited area of ruins. Down another 
long hill, along a hollow lined with barbed wire, up 
another ridge. We came to the crest of the road. ‘‘ Ah, 
there she is, see!”’ A very wide, flat blue valley spread 
away under us, and, focussed in two grey square towers 
rising from a large base, six miles away, this queen of 
architecture, the destroyed Rheims Cathedral. We stood 
breathless, straining our eyes towards its distant shape, 
and then rode furiously down the hill. The road 
unwound before us, lined with tall fences of branches 
and straw. We turned into a street, between shell-torn 
houses, towards a sentry-lined gateway. 

“‘ Your passes,” a soldier asked, “‘ you have passes ? ”’ 

“We have carnets, but no papers for Rheims.”’ 

**’You should have passes.” 

“Then we cannot enter ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ You should not be found 
without papers in the city, but you may enter—bon 
jour, Messieurs.” 

We rode through and followed the street. Smashed 
houses exposed other smashed houses beyond. Our 
two Gothic towers rose from among the ruins, and we 
rode towards them. The city was dead. It seemed 
alive, because military tourists thronged the streets, 
coming from or going toward the cathedral, but nobody 
lived in the city. It used to house one hundred and 
twenty thousand people; we passed two civilians. We 
hurried on and turned a corner! The thing itself rose 
out of the ruins and towered beneath the sky, the over- 
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whelming mass of carved stone. It was all there; shell 
destruction there was none. But yes, some of the thin 
pillars at the top were torn away, the pinnacles above 
two figures of Saints were blasted out, the fire had cracked 
off, in spots, the surface of the stone over the left door. 
But why wasn’t it destroyed more? We walked around 
the north side, one of the seven pinnacles was gone and 
two others torn, an abrasion scarred the north-east corner 
of the north tower. We walked on. Yes, the nave 
end was badly smashed, two minarets were gone, 
railings were gone, holes were in the stonework and 
against the stonework. The south side was scarred, 
parts of four pinnacles were gone; but why were there 
no more hits; only four hits marked the east face of 
the towers, the face toward the German lines. The 
stonework of the four rose windows was unscratched, 
only one of sixty flying buttresses was cracked. We 
went inside. Not a capital was scratched, but one of 
the forty pillars was hit, the south-east one of the main 
four, though it, badly. There were but four holes in 
the vaulting. 

Why was there anything left ? Shell fire has stamped 
out cities. Rheims is wrecked, tumbled, smashed, 
flattened by shell fire, and the cathedral stands within 
it, almost the only remaining edifice. Its masonry 
is more massive than any other in the city, yet it is 
infinitely more prominent. It is prominent for miles 
around, and it affords a view of miles of country. 
It overlooked the lines for four years. It was an ideal 
observation post and an ideal target, yet its towers 
show but seven small scars. It is said that the Germans 
concentrated their fire upon it for one period of ten days 
and other periods of shorter time, but the accuracy of 
modern artillery and power of modern explosives give 
the lie to the statement ; I charted fifty-six hits, possibly 
there were actually as many more, but even a hundred 
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hits is absurdly poor for four years, on a huge, unmoving, 
conspicuous target. I believe that the Germans tried 
to avoid hitting it, that the French tried not to use 
its heights for observation posts, but that at critical 
points in the stresses of war each failed and it suffered. 
A gigantic piece of masterful workmanship compelled 
that much halt and consideration from frenzied war- 
efficiency. 

Rheims Cathedral is scarred, some of its scars are 
irreparable ; those who knew it and loved it before can 
with right mourn a little—but its main lines, all its 
marvellous construction, and most of its beautiful detail 
remain. 

“Damn all these tourists, they make me feel like a 
sightseer myself ! ”’ 

Limousines drove up to the square, officers jumped 
out and gazed upwards at the mass of stone. Americans 
wandered in, Britishers, Belgians, Poilus, officers with 
their wives, privates alone and in groups, generals, 
lieutenants, majors, officers with their families and 
children. People thronged about the place. 

We went inside with a group of U.S. soldiers. A tall, 
white-haired man explained the destruction. ‘“ All this 
glass was modern and of no value. Of this old glass at 
least half is saved. The doors, roof and stalls have 
been burned, the organ remains,’’—he recited the number 
of pipes. 

‘* Qh, there, come here!” He called to an American 
private, and then turning to the others, “They all 
want souvenirs! Ah, it is sacrilege to rob the cathedral, 
everybody does it!” 

Outside the clouds were lifting. We turned to go 
down the long avenue of trees and looked back for a 
last view many times. Destruction vanished, the 
massive strength and delicate beauty of its reddish stone 
began to glow and then suddenly flared out blindingly 
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brilliant, under the low clear sun, a black purple cloud 
behind. 

As we rode away she rose higher and higher above the 
city. Miles away on the side of the hill we stood and 
watohed. Spots of sunlight and shadow were moving 
slowly over the broad valley. She flared forth white 
and vanished in grey and flared forth again. At last we 
moved over the hill and the vivid vision of Gothic 
Cathedral became a dream. We had seen too suddenly, 
too violently, for too short a time. 


Dec. 16.—At work again. A hut at the end of the 
bridge across the river. It is for a short, spry man with 
Parisian French, of whose house and café there remains 
but one room. He wishes his hut to have one large room 
as a café, and we are planning to remove one of the 
partitions. The little man and his little wife have worked 
nearly all day gathering logs and from time to time look 
in through the door or window sections to observe the 
shaping rooms. 


Dec. 18.—The wind has risen; it roars across the tree- 
tops that lash themselves back and forth above our 
house. A cold rain sweeps across the landscape, soaking 
the fields a dark brown and the woods a black purple. 
A wet and biting day. One of our teams put up a roof, 
the other finished inside. 

In the evening we learned of a woman in the village 
having just blown her hand off; a local druggist had 
bound it, but it pained her still, could we do anything ? 
It was our cook who told us and the woman was her cousin. 
Only Bill and I were in the room. 

“< Well, Steve, will you go?” 

‘* We'd better both go; where’s Mac’s stuff ? ” 

We collected all the bandages we had, pins, scissors, 
and went out with Madame. 
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The woman was lying on a bed, her hand already 
bound tightly in a huge wad of cotton and gauze, soaked 
bright red. The bandaging was better done than we 
knew how and there seemed nothing to do. Several 
women moved about us, wanting to know what to do; 
the druggist had walked for the doctor, two miles away. 
We decided to get our Ford at the Villers equipe and 
Gifford set out for it, while Bill and I walked for the same 
doctor, thinking that the druggist had not found him. 
The doctor had not left his house ; he met us at the door. 

“‘ Ah, I can do nothing. There have been fifteen cases 
like that in the last ten days. I have given her my 
certificate of entry into a hospital at Epernay.”’ 

The car appeared through the wet moonlight—the 
light of a car growing through a fog can look heroic—and 
we steered it up through the steep alleys of Chatillon. 
Crowds of curious people had gathered about the door 
of the house. . We offered to carry the woman to the car, 
where & mattress and pillow had been spread, but she 
sprang from the bed, kissed all her relatives on both 
cheeks, walked out the door, and climbed on the mattress. 
The car swung down the hill and disappeared. The 
women gathered on the doorstep in the rain to talk. 

‘“‘ Ah, malheur! it was cut off here and a great hole 
was here.” 

“Yes, the skin turned all green and the blood was 
black at first.” 

“There was a path of blood, Monsieur, all along the 
floor here. Ah!” 

‘“‘ Ecoutez Monsieur! She was bending over gathering 
wood from a pile of débris and the fuse exploded—a fuse 
or a grenade ! ” 

“Oh, it is unfortunate; she can never do any more 
work ; it was her right hand.” 

And so the excited gossip continued, following this 
aftermath of patriotic high-explosive. 

18 
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Dec. 22, S.—Our relief equipe of five women, living at 
Mareuil [pronounced almost as Maroy], across the river, 
has planned twelve Christmas parties, for the children in 
some fifteen of the villages in which they have been 
working. They have asked us to help at these parties, 
and, as we are facing a delay in the arrival of our houses, 
we have consented. Propelled by Mac’s enthusiasm we 
are working up a foolish dance, a song, and a display of 
magic. In the evening Diller and Horine practice their 
dance, which certainly looks as though it would make the 
youngsters laugh. Mac and I rehearse our song, Roi 
Dagobert and Saint Eloi—a song that every French child 
knows—and work on our costumes. Bill prepares his 
engines of magic. All of this Sunday has gone to changing 
bright scarves and black blankets into robes of state and 
saintly cowls, brass shell cases into a crown and a Star 
of Bethlehem. 


Dec. 23.—The three houses planned for the village of 
Vendiéres seem almost unnecessary there and I have 
pushed a cycle, visiting mayors, sub-officers, and our own 
men, trying to determine upon the removal of the huts 
to a more needy village. 

The Germans are living on the plain below our hill 
in a small, old prison camp. The few rough wooden 
shacks are surrounded by three high fences of barbed 
wire. The gate in the barbed wire fence is always open 
and, late in the day, I walked in. Some one heard me on 
the plank paths and opened a door; a full face, topped 
with visorless, red-banded cap, showed in the opening 
and said in French, “ Entrez.’”’ I had expected to find 
him there, the camp cook, a German, who was also the 
barber. I said something about hair-cut and he asked 
me to wait a minute. He bent over the stove, sloshing 
a rough wooden paddle around in a tall casserole of rice. 
The small, unhappy-looking French guard roused him- 
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self from his useless idleness and started up a conversation 
with me while we waited. His rifle was not visible and 
his duties as guard, with power of death over these men, 
with whom he slept, talked, ate, and was in constant 
contact, seemed to have reduced both his position and 
himself to absurdity—it is normal to consider with 
respect the man who works and not the man who has 
nothing to do. Soon the cook lifted the large pot off 
the fire, hid it in a box of straw, which he quickly covered 
with blankets and tied down tightly. He then motioned 
me out the door and led me into another room, filled with 
bunks and drying clothes, and lighted by one small window. 
Before this he placed a bench, upon which I sat. Hoe 
produced scissors, clippers, razors, and threw a cloth over 
my shoulders. All this time he had accompanied his 
motions with French words and phrases, and now that 
he had begun I asked questions. The talk was entirely 
in French, since neither could go beyond a few words of 
the other’s language. He tended toward the usual 
barber’s blarney, but we managed to get away from that. 

“In America do you say Mr. Wilson or President 
Wilson ? ” 

* ‘You say President Wilson or Wilson.” 

I said I had made a trip up the Rhine from Cologne 
to Bingen some ten years ago and knew Zurich, Zug and 
Lucerne in Switzerland. 

“Ach yah! Bingen am Rhine!” His accent came 
strong on the Bingen and he rolled out his “R” in 
Rhine. 

‘“‘ The cathedral at Cologne is a beautiful one.”’ 

“* Yes, it is very beautiful.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Where do you livein America? Chicago? New York ?”’ 

I told him. 

‘“‘IT have a cousin in New York. He is married and 
has two children.” 
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The French guard looked in the door and said nothing. 
It evidently gave him something to do. 

After a silence the German said slowly: “The war— 
why?” 

“What is that?” 

“‘ Why the war ? ”’ he said. 

“ Yes—everybody asks that.”’ 

We talked on and I mentioned Christmas. 

“Ach, Die Weinacht! It is not celebrated much 
in France, but in Germany and England and America, 
oh yes.” 

“Yes. In Germany you have trees with candles and 
cakes ?” 

‘* ‘Yes, yes, yes! Oh, it is a great féte day.” 

When he had finished and been paid—he asked no 
definite price—we shook hands and saluted, he giving 
the French salute, after which he smiled and bowed. The 
French guard stood in the doorway most disconsolately. 


Dec. 24.—The sun blazed over the valley. Mac, Horine 
and I walked to Vendieres, a goodly distance, and put 
in foundation stones for the first house. It soon began 
to rain and continued steadily. 


Christmas.— We awoke late, all at almost the same time, 
and since there was no great need to get up, we lay in 
our sleeping bags, our hands folded under our heads, 
and sang Christmas carols. 

Our whole equipe within the last week had visited 
the German prisoners for the purpose of hair-cuts. The 
last fellow to go had returned with details of how the 
prisoners were trimming their Christmas tree. This 
had determined us to collect what little candy we could 
and a few cigarettes to present to the Germans, and, 
because we thought we might give them a song, we 
learned Tannenbaum. After supper, when the night 
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had gone quite black, we walked down the hill to the 
camp, through the gate in the walls of barbed wire, and 
stopped some paces from the darkened shack. A streak 
of light shone from under the door and a few voices 
sounded from within. Mac gave us the note, and we 
started : 

O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum ! 

Wie treu sind deine Blitte ! 


The door opened, two figures moved through it and 
stood in the shaft of light which stretched across the 
ground. When we finished a murmur of voices rose 
from the doorway and we went inside, placing our few 
boxes of candy and cigarettes on the table. The room was 
crowded with people; we were surprised to see all our 
fellows from Villers there. All the light came from the 
tree, a spruce, loaded with candles and draped with 
strings of ornament, short lengths of straw and discs 
of white paper threaded alternately along yards of 
string. Everybody was grouped about the Christmas 
tree, the Germans by the door, the English and Americans 
in the centre of the room, the French guard in the middle. 
The candle light threw each head into brilliant relief 
against the dusky background of old, wood walls; along 
one of these was chalked in German letters: ‘ Glory 
to God in the Highest, Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward 
Men.” One of the Villers boys, speaking German with 
some effort, suggested that we all sing Die Lorelei, and 
we sang. It is a simple moving theme, and the German 
voices enriched it with intense feeling; the tall fellow 
next me reached a fine climax on the long, high note 
which made me realize that these men were of a country 
rich in musical tradition. A silence followed which the 
officer broke, speaking good English: 

“We are surprised that you know our songs.” 

Some one said, ‘“‘ Let’s give them an English song,” 
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and we decided upon ‘A Long, Long Trail.” After 
that, Christmas carols were suggested and we sang 
“‘ Hark the Herald Angels” and “‘ Glory to the World,” — 
the Germans following the music, but not the words. 
We realized that we must sing something French, but 
there seemed to be only the one fierce war and nationalism 
song, La Marseillaise, that was known, so the officer 
asked the French guard to give them the thing he had 
sung for them the day before. It was a music-hall love 
song and we all listened solemnly. At the end of this 
solo we all sang, in its original German, the Christ song : 
“Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht.” The thing struck deep : 
the room was not hot, but beads of perspiration stood 
out from many foreheads and handkerchiefs appeared 
to wipe them away. At the end, one of the prisoners 
spoke to us in very smooth and well intonated German, 
finishing with the idea that : 

“‘ Since we cannot understand each other in words we 
are unable to make our feelings known to you in that 
way; it must be our handshakes as we say good-night 
which will convey our feelings.” 

The officer followed him very quietly and seriously in 
English : 

“It is very good of you to think of us, here, at this 
time. It is our fifth Christmas away from our homes, 
and it has been the deepest experience that we have had 
in that time.’”’ He then reacted into a half smile, ‘‘ We 
thank you again, it is very good ” There was a 
murmur of response. We began leaving, moving 
through the Germans crowded at the door, shaking 
hands with each one and saying, “Gute Nacht” to 
each in turn. 


Dec. 26.—We worked in the morning. 
In the afternoon was the first of the parties for the 
children, this one at Port 4 Binson. We walked down in 
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our working clothes, went in the schoolhouse door, 
through the crowd of waiting children, and up a flight 
of stairs to a small room containing a piano and a sewing 
machine. Here we opened our suit-cases and undressed. 

Mac is putting on his king’s costume: ‘“‘ How does 
my hair look from behind?” His hair is four working 
gloves, turned inside out. Gifford, preparatory to being 
an utter fool, is adjusting his stomach of three sweaters, 
which makes the children laugh. I put on the sleeve 
and circle of trouser leg that serves for a shaved head, 
and ask Mac if my cowl is properly shaped. Horine 
and Diller are tying on the ribbons of their dancing 
outfits. We complete our costumes and emerge into 
the cold hallway to wait. Some little girls who have 
just come from their pageant see us and are convulsed 
in giggles and pointing fingers. We are told that it is 
time for us and I go in mumbling something; the 
children stretch their necks to see and begin talking 
and laughing. I announce that King Dagobert is 
coming. They all look toward the door and there he is, 
strutting proudly in; he follows my bows to the throne, 
turns to the sea of children’s faces, and begins to sing 
the old song that every one in France knows : 


““T am the King Dagobert, 
Who puts on his trousers backwards ! ” 
Everybody laughs at the familiar words, and Saint 
Eloi continues : 

““Q King! Your Majesty is badly trousered ! ”’ 
And Dagobert replies : 

“It is true! I shall have to reverse them ! ”’ 
The King waves his great sword; the Saint is afraid 


his Majesty will be wounded and gives him a little wooden 
one. We sing on through several verses, the room of 
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faces eagerly upon ours, and finish with a last verse 
which we have made for the occasion : 


“The good King Dagobert, comes for Christmas 
in the winter time. 


“The great Saint Eloi says : 
“<Q King, you ought tocry, 
Happy New Year to everybody!’ 
“It is true,’ says the King, ‘ But I should rather 
cry it a thousand times.’ ” 


The dancers are brought in and perform a mixture 
of dance and acrobatics to music played by the King 
and Saint whistling through combs. Towards the last 
the King becomes too excited to play and dances off 
in wild gyrations by himself. In this climax he leads 
his train out through the door, leaving the children 
laughing and shouting. 

We rush upstairs and start dressing. 

“Doggone it! Where’s my comb,” discovers Mac. 
He puts on the Santa Claus red and white gown, whiskers 
and cap, and awaits his next entrance. We others 
hustle Horine into ‘ Monsieur Sucre.”’ From a strong belt 
on each side of him we hang heavy sacks of boxed candy. 
Then we lower the paraboloidal framework of wire, covered 
by blue rugs and white bath towels, which forms the huge 
sugar lump. The weight of this fearful contraption 
presses upon his head. 

“* How do you feel, Horine ? ”’ 

A voice comes from inside : “‘ She’s heavy as the devil,” 
and he goes through some absurd movements. Soon 
we hear the children calling, “‘ Saint Nicolas! Saint 
Nicolas !’’ and Mac rushes downstairs, clashing his bell, 
in an overpowering entrance. Sucre follows him and 
the room of children roars with excitement. 

The children are formed into a line which passes 
Monsieur Sucre. As each passes him he reaches a hand 
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into the stomach of the giant sugar lump and draws 
forth a box of candy. Astonished he sees before 
him Saint Nicolas, who gives him a toy, and he goes out 
the door. 

I am detailed to ladle out hot chocolate; one of the 
girl performers alongside hands cookies to each child 
as it passes out from the room, its candy and present 
clasped in its arms. A crowd of faces presses above the 
edge of the table and a number of hands hold cups 
toward the steaming bow! of chocolate. In one of the 
lulls the girl alongside asks : 

** You are Saint Eloi, aren’t you ? ” 

** Qh, but no!” 

** But yes, you are Saint Eloi.” 

“No, Saint Eloi has departed; he has disappeared 
upstairs—upwards,” but that explanation is evidently 
not satisfying. 

After the last child has gone we meet again in our 
dressing-room to collect and pack all the properties. 
Mac has been tired all day but now he is thoroughly 
keyed up and talks excitedly of all that happened : 

*“* And Mac,” I join in, “‘ did you see the kid beside me 
who cried when you lifted the big sword ; he yelled and 
tried to back off through the crowd.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the reason I didn’t swing it. But say, 
you ought to see them push their hands into Monsieur 
Sucre and then grin as they feel the candy box and pull 
it out |” 

“Say ! Have you got my wig?” 

As we are saying good-night to the schoolmaster and 
his wife, holding their lamp to light us out the door, 
their daughter calls: ‘‘ Au revoir, Saint Eloi! Au revoir, 
Dagobert.”’ 


Dec. 27.— Another half-day’s work and the second 
children’s party—at Mareuil. 
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Dec. 28.—In walking to Vendiéres the road skirts the 
hills above the river. The Marne has overflowed its 
banks and is spread across the valley in large seas; 
the usual thin ribbon of mirror is widened into a great 
surface that reflects a large area of hills and clouds. 

Before we arrived on the job the rain resumed and 
continued heavily and steadily the whole day. We got 
up the wall sections and floor. The old man and woman, 
whose house it was, appeared, she silent, he talkative in a 
very poor French which we could hardly understand. He 
poured us some wine from the bottle he had brought and 
it was as poor as his patois. Even though the rain had 
put us in a bad humour, and his bad French was aggra- 
vating, we had to bow to the hospitality that brought 
the thin bitter wine to us from so distant a home. 


Dec. 29.—A great class of men, the great majority of 
men, every day are making or creating things. None 
of the men who create things receive the full value of 
what they create, else how could their employers reap 
such tremendous profits on the things which the employed 
make ? One man rises late each day, owns a huge house 
and motor car, and enjoys social functions and idle 
evenings; the thousand men whom he employs work 
long days and have nothing but their long days of work. 
These thousand actually do the work ; each is as essential 
as the employer, therefore there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in the system. 

Each of the thousand workers receives for each day 
of creative work so many units of the medium of exchange. 
This money is given him by the one employer. This 
employer has absolute power over the thousand to whom 
he hands out the money, and they have the rights of 
absolute slaves. If they wish more money, if they must 
have more money to keep their wives and children from 
starving, and demand it from the monarch above them, 
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he does not have to give it to them, because there is the 
ever-present mass of unemployed who are eager to receive 
even a little wage, and the employer can tell his former 
slaves they do not any longer belong to him. There 
is something rankly unjust in this power of one man over 
thousands, and, because the thousand employed are 
essential in the world’s work, there is a fundamental 
wrong in the system. 

In this absolute power scheme of employing and being 
employed, the boss may believe himself to be, and be 
considered by the World, as the most upright and lovable 
of men. In the process of discharging his slaves he may 
be well within the Law. Because of this, the world’s 
judgments and the Law’s judgments of right and wrong 
stand out as woefully wanting, since the thousands 
employed are as essential in the work of the world as the 
one employer. 

The employer, in his lovable and upright nature, may 
make his absolute power almost unnoticeable to his 
thousands of employed. He may grant them privileges 
and concessions and favours without end, but in so doing 
has he accomplished anything permanent? Another 
employer will soon take his place. The employer's 
kindnesses are only kindnesses ; he has failed to change 
the fundamentally wrong system. The thousand are 
still slaves and the rule of their good king may at any 
time become a tyranny. Does the employer believe the 
system is just ? He says that all the wage-receivers are 
free to rise, therefore the system is good; he calls this 
equality and democracy. Suppose they all did rise, 
who would do the work—looms, hammers, ploughs, who 
would man them? But still he believes it a just 
system. Something goes nastily wrong and his slaves 
strike. They have gained that much confidence and they 
use their only weapon, they strike! The employer has 
great power in his government, his government has an 
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army, and the boss uses the army in the primitive way 
that the army works. Possibly there is no murder, 
possibly the boss concedes a few things to his daring 
slaves ; wages resume, the boss is still boss, the system 
remains. Under this system man, in the fundamental 
life of being busy and keeping alive, exists. It mocks 
equality and denies equal opportunity. It is being 
questioned, it will be attacked, it cannot last. It cannot 
last because humanity has the immortal quality of growth 
and this system restricts humanity. The only question 
is: into what phase of this coming revolution are we to 
throw our weight ? How are we to aid evolution ? 


Dec. 31.—I rode the three miles north, through the woods 
and along the ridge of hills, to the village where we are 
to found our next equipe. We are to build in three 
villages. Immediately at the side of the main road is a 
mass of walls and piles of masonry from which protrudes 
a battered church steeple. This is Olizy [O-lee-zee, 
all the syllables accented equally]. Just before arriving 
at Olizy one can follow a lesser road to the nght which 
descends through another mass of walls and debris, 
still retaining in places the forms of the original houses. 
This is Violaine [Vee-o-len]. Each town is very small 
and, since they are only a quarter-mile apart, they 
are known as one: Olizy-Violaine. It is an Esmery- 
Hallon before the two have actually grown together. 
The church is in the Olizy section and the mairie in 
Violaine. A mile away, on the edge of the plateau, is the 
third village, Antenay. I rode there and, at his house, 
found M. Corneille [pronounced Cornee], a dark fellow 
with a broad face of hardened skin, pointed nose, and 
flowing black moustache. We cycled to Olizy and 
Violaine, he showing me each house site. In the only 
road through Violaine a number of men were loading 
a cart with débris, clearing the right-of-way. These 
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seemed to be all working under the mason and several of 
the future owners of our huts stepped out from this 
group, in order to show us just where they wished their 
baraques to be placed. The mason was a good-natured 
fellow and proud of his trade. 

“‘ There is a great deal of work for us builders now. Ah! 
It is terrible to see all of one’s work destroyed, see, 
I built this house here,” he fingered a corner of the 
blasted wall, “and now see! There is nothing left ; 
it is no good.” 

** ‘Was it only German shell fire ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Ah no, the French shelled everything, too.”’ 

A woman had followed us about and having gathered 
that our equipe was going to work here, asked if she might 
cook for us. 

““T have three rooms, too, that you may sleep in.” 
This was in Violaine and since there were more houses 
here than anywhere else, it seemed the most convenient 
place to make our headquarters. 

“I should like very much to have you,” she said. 
We separated, both in very good spirits, since the arrange- 
ment seemed desirable. Soon after, the mason and 
I shook hands good-bye. We are to begin in about 
@ week’s time; meanwhile his men are to level off the 
first sites for the foundation stones. 


Jan. 1, 1919,—Another Christmas party for kids, several 
miles away at a strange town, Venteuil. We rode down 
in the truck with the Mareuil equipe girls, the tree, our 
costumes and all the other properties. The show went 
off in fine style and the youngsters laughed continuously. 
As last year, a military officer intruded himself into it 
with a highly patriotic and untrue speech about Alsace 
and Lorraine having always belonged to France and 
always been French. After Sucre and Pére Noel had 
loaded the last of the kids with candy and all the pro- 
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perties had been restored to the truck, one of the families 
insisted that we go with them to drink some of their 
champagne. We all went and, good Quakers or not, 
set about the table drinking various healths to the extent 
of one glass apiece. Then the same military official 
insisted on singing three verses of La Marseillaise. 


Jan. 2.—Our last party, this time in our own village. 
We dressed among the seats of a schoolroom and played 
in the court-room at the town-hall, a small place filled 
with greens and packed with children. Everybody was 
feeling in form and the whole afternoon went with more 
spirit than any of the others. 


Jan. 4.—Finished the one house at Vendiéres. 


Jan. 5, S.—Billy Barkas has made friends with the 
Mayor’s secretary and this evening we had him and his 
wife in for high tea. She was quiet, he was talkative, 
and we all floundered about in our various Frenches. 
He told us one thing which rose above an effort to make 
conversation. 

““Last summer,” he said, ‘‘ when the Boche pushed 
towards us we all fled, carrying away as much of our 
goods as we could carry in one load. The Boche were 
stopped just north of the town, on the other side of 
the woods ; and, while they stopped there, a lot of us 
returned to carry away more of our goods, but, tiens ! 
there was not much left, our own French troops had 
plundered our houses! ” 


Jan. 8.—The whole equipe has concentrated for three 
days on the last house at Montigny. A grandfather and 
grandmother are living in a square stone hut and this 
house is for them. They ask us all in for lunch at their 
table and allow us to heat our soup on their small stove. 
Our six fill the room. The old people enjoy talking 
with us; Mac’s French goes very smoothly, that of the 
newer men amuses them, and we have a laughing hour. 


XI 


VIOLAINE 


Jan. 10.—A complete and rapid moving. We packed 
in the morning, ate lunch, piled our things on the three-ton 
truck, and moved off. Our engine ground up through 
the village and along the road through the woods. We 
emerged upon the open plateau and saw our three 
villages ahead and soon descended into Violaine. The 
car stopped on the grade before our house, Madame 
came out smiling. She showed us the rooms; she had 
stuffed a mattress into a shell-hole in the wall; ‘‘ I have 
just finished this mattress for you, you see ; this armoire 
you may use; its mirror is broken, but here in the 
corner are four others which you may put where you 
wish ; it is too bad that these timbers are in the middle 
of the room, but the joists above are broken and must 
be held up; there are four chairs, I am sorry there are 
no more, but what will you, c’est la guerre!’’ We 
took it all in, but saw only the beds—two double ones, 
each with a foot of spring mattress and a foot of feather 
mattress. We rolled and tossed on them like cats in 
catnip. This was Billy’s, Mac’s and my room. We felt 
sorry for the other fellows, until we saw theirs ; besides 
their beds and stoves they had carpets, rugs, tables and 
window curtains. The brick-floor kitchen was furnished 
with two sideboards and numerous shelves. In the 
dining-room was a large table and an upright piano. 
At dinner we discovered her a resourceful cook. She 
287 
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presented each dish with pride, smiling and laughing 
when we praised it. It seemed to give her pleasure to 
do anything for us. 


Jan. 11.—Our Madame is ordinary in appearance. She 
is not tall, nor large, nor thin. Her complexion is 
neither pale nor rich. She is not over thirty-five, yet 
her hands are cracked and seamed with age; a small 
nose and long upper lip that seems almost Irish, a tightly 
compressed mouth that surprises you when it opens 
into a smile and shows two rows of good teeth, and eyes 
that crinkle into laughs. She wears a dirty grey 
garment, is not bothered by her own sniffling, and talks 
in a nasal tone. Her grey, smiling eyes are the one clue 
to her overwhelming kindness to us. “No, I will not 
take any payment for the rooms and beds, I accepted 
none from the soldiers, why should I accept any from 
you ?’’ Her husband died before the war, and she is 
known as the Widow Mimin. 

Violaine is a tragic ruin. There are hardly thirty 
houses in the village and all are smashed. The jagged 
white walls and bleached rafters, scattered red tiles and 
splintered timbers, mound themselves along the one road, 
a nest of things which, because they once lived, are 
pathetic in their death. The rolling hills on all sides 
are a purple brown, dotted with white pits where high- 
explosive has blasted the limestone through their surfaces. 
When one descends into the ruins, he finds parts of 
walls rising from mounds of stone, here of white plaster, 
here with a figured wall-paper, which seems queer because 
they are not now the inside of rooms. An opened 
chimney rises jet-black against the sky. One cannot 
conceive that this could have been an orchard where 
these shell-tossed limbs are tumbled among these pits. 
Here is part of a fireplace; among the bricks are a few 
leaves of a book, something of Moliére. Here is a rusted 
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shell case, a German seventy-seven; beside it is the 
nose from an exploded French seventy-five. Under a 
partial roof and the tile lath glistening white against 
the dark sky are smooth worn stalls for horses. Three 
giant shell-holes, now filled with yellow-green water, 
have scattered the manure pile. Here are three houses 
standing. This one has a paper roof. This other is 
ours; it has two shell-holes in its good half, its other 
part is crashed in like the rest of the village ; the third 
one seems to be complete, but seen from the other end 
it stands as the third of a house. In the gutter of the 
road, the bleached ribs of a partly decayed horse shine 
through the washed-off cover of earth. The road is 
lined by piles of old, mud-covered things—shoes, shells, 
gas masks, coats, wire, belts, grenades, knapsacks, 
bayonets. At the end of the road, a small iron crucifix 
silhouettes itself beside a small broken tree; beyond, 
six wooden crosses mark six dead men; two iron helmets 
hang from the crosses, each with a small round hole in 
either side. 


Jan. 13.—At work. Gifford and I put in the foundation 


stones of two houses, one here, one at Olizy. Drizzle 
fell all day. 


Jan. 14.—There is no prospect of our houses arriving 
for another week, and in the meantime we hope to cut 
wood to last us and the Madame through the winter. 
She has offered us whatever chevrons, parts of beams, 
rafters, and boards we could find among the ruins. We 
did not feel comfortable under that scheme and insisted 
that she come with us to the ruin and show us: 

‘You see, Madame, there are some that will be useful 
in rebuilding ; now, just what shall we save ? ”’ 

‘Qh, it makes no difference; you can judge better 
than I what to save.” 

One of the groups of workmen in the village was 
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cleaning out the débris from the house next our wood- 
cutting gang. Yesterday, they found the body of an 
old man, lying in a bed, a stone wall tumbled on top 
of him. It was grandfather Vincent, who had been 
recorded as ‘‘ missing ”’ ; his people had told that he had 
died on the road during the family’s evacuation journey, 
and all the village knew was that he was an invalid. 
His decayed body, crushed under the ruin of his own 
home, tells the story : as the shells cracked and crashed 
nearer, the people were gripped with acute terror, 
abandoned their bed-ridden elder and fled—from the 
thing to whose fate they left him. It is tragic, primitive, 
terrible, and very real. This afternoon a heavy two- 
wheeled farm cart bore the black box, covered with a 
white sheet, up the road and over the hill. 


Jan. 15.—Our Madame has taken in the owner of the 
largest farm in the village—M. Bétuzet—simply because 
she has beds and a roof and he has neither. He is a 
large man, beginning to age, who has seemed, until 
to-night, morose and uncommunicative. After dinner 
he stood in the heat of the kitchen stove and unburdened 
himself : 

“The wine growers need only a house to live in, in 
order to tend their vineyards, but we agriculturists 
must have a shelter for our horned animals and horses. 
Then before the fall we must have large hangars for 
our grain—and our machines, too, they must be pro- 
tected from the weather. The government has 
promised us money, but where is it? They do not 
give it to us; they rebuild the churches and construct 
monuments to the heroes of France! Oh, la-la! if 
we, who grow the grain, cannot work, the country 
starves.” He then changed his talk to the last fighting : 
“Yes, the Germans were in Olizy when I left. I was 
the last to leave the village, and I ran over the hill in 
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that direction. At the gate I found a French lieutenant 
calrying away some of my wife’s linen! ‘ Ah, you are 
from the Midi,’ I told him, ‘ you don’t care what happens 
to us in the north, your homes are safe!’ ” 


Jan. 16.—Rode to the fourth village of our district, 
Jonquery, which lies over the hill to the north-east. 
From a distance several brilliant red roofs startled and 
pleased one, for red tiles are rare in these villages. The 
sun shone clear, warming and mellowing the country 
for the first time in weeks, and the many solid roofs 
made one feel glad. Here was an unharmed village. 
The road fell behind a hill and came suddenly upon the 
town. The red roofs were three in number; everything 
else was empty—lonely, bleached walls. There was not 
a human being in sight. I stopped; there was complete 
silence—a brilliant, sunlit silence. There seemed to be 
more houses further on, in a second part of the town. 
Here a little girl ran out and smiled. I asked her where 
Monsieur, the Mayor, lived, and we walked up the hill 
together. 

‘“‘ There it is, there,” she said, and pointed. I knocked 
at a barn door and a woman answered ; the door opened 
and I found the barn to be a large, clean kitchen. The 
Madame called her husband, the Mayor, and he appeared. 
Both were large-boned, with wholesome, sandy com- 
plexions. A daughter appeared, just beginning to 
fill out into the family large-boned tradition, with a 
large mouth and a large grin. All had light blue eyes. 

‘* Ah, yes, to see about the baraques! And how long 
have you been here ? ” 

I told him. 

** And where were you before ? ” 

“At Troyes. You know Troyes?” 

“Yes. We knew your people in the Rue Paul Dubois, 
they were very good to us. Did you live there ?” 
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** No, we lived in Quartier Bas, we built huts there, 
you know.” 

The daughter laughed, ‘‘Oh, yes, we passed there 
often, we saw you working in the Place de |’ Abattoir.” 

‘*C’est trés curieux, ca!” 

** Oh yes, we know Les Amis! ” 

We then proceeded to the business of the huts in 
Jonquery and the Mayor walked the length of the village 
to show me the three sites. We shook hands beyond 
the last house and I rode away, anxious to begin work 
there. 


Jan. 20.—On last Sunday’s walk, Mac and I came upon 
a region of huge shell craters in the forest above Montigny. 
A shoe with two bones protruding from it caught my eye, 
and I pointed ; we walked to it. 

“Say, that looks like a human shin-bone.” 

“Aw, no, somebody has stuck a bone in the shoe for 
fun.” 

“It’s just the right size, though.” 

Mac turned it over. ‘‘ Huh, that’s surely a mass of 
dark putrescence inside.” 

We stood a while peering at it. 

‘* Look, there’s the other shoe ! ”’ 

“It’s a mound of earth. He’s lying on his side, like 
that ; see, this foot was this way.” 

A spiral of blue puttee wound out from the mound 
toward the first shoe and bones. 

There are many horses buried in the woods and fields ; 
they are not buried, their bodies are simply covered with 
spadefuls of earth, the mounds appearing in the complete 
shape of the fallen animals. Yesterday at our approach 
a white ferret slid out from one of the carcasses and 
rustled away. The dried pupa cases of myriads of 
flies cover these mounds. 

To-day, while gathering stones in the fields near our 
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road, we came upon two bones fastened together. 
Numerous small finger bones were stuck in a shapeless 
wad at one end. No flesh remained, it had been gnawed 
off, though a slab of stiff, dry yellow skin clung to the 
side. His arm had been torn off above the elbow. 
Several large shell-craters yawned near by, and this was 
probably the result of one piece of high-explosive. The 
fellows had been talking and laughing until we had 
looked at this arm ; afterwards, we worked silently. 


Jan. 21.—Yesterday and this morning we have all been 
at work on our road—a length of four hundred yards, 
connecting our village with the main highway. The 
wheels of carts and camions have worn it into pits and 
enlarged the explosion cavities, so that it is nearly im- 
passable to carts and entirely impassable to a truck 
with a heavy load. Where large shells have churned 
the bordering fields and blasted the underlying rocks 
to the surface, we gathered stones, carrying them in 
barrows and buckets to the road and there cracking 
them with hammers. A heavy fog has hung over the 
hills, greying the thick frost and completely hiding the 
low, warmthless sun. Nothing has melted all day. 
In this heavy mist we sweated to put the road into 
condition, grumbling or laughing about convict labour, 
or enjoying the job of road-mending, according to our 
several temperaments. 


Jan. 23.—While waiting for our delayed house sections 
we have looked about for useful work and have 
attempted the relaying of a large tile roof at Olizy. 
Four families live beneath it ; it is perforated with many 
shrapnel and shell-splinter holes, and, of course it leaks. 
Two days ago, four of us began by carrying from the 
other end of the village a thirty-foot ladder and lifting 
it against the eave at one end. From it and from the 
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attic we examined the problem, discussed the order of 
attack, and began. A purlin beam had been split by a 
shell and the ridge pole cracked; this heavy work 
occupied the first day. We next began upon the tile, 
laying from one end. We lifted from our left and laid 
upon our right, throwing down all the broken tile. About 
a third were useless. We soon uncovered an area of tile 
lath, and upon it we sat and clung, since the tiles crack 
under a very slight pressure. Much of this lath, being 
rotten, broke under us and had to be replaced from others 
gleaned from the village ruins. The roof is steep and 
the wind is cold. After three days we have laid half 
of one side. To-night is clear, dark, cold; a biting 
wind sweeps across from the north. 


Jan. 24.—We cover the part of the roof we will sit upon 
the next day and the tiles we must handle with a large 
piece of green tarpaulin—ten by six meters—this keeps 
the frost off, but does not raise the icy temperature of 
the tile. We climb upon our roof in the shadow of a 
large house, with the low sun beginning to warm the 
surrounding ruins. As we try to work, forgetting the 
irresistible sting that the cold clay tiles insist upon our 
fingers and the chill draught up through the open rafters 
which numbs our feet, we eye this sun-warmth slowly 
approaching our roof. It touches one ruin after another, 
each nearer, and at last the corner of our roof. We 
calculate from its speed how many minutes more before 
it will be upon us. It moves gradually across the tiles, 
the line of frost disappearing behind it. At last we can 
reach our hands into it and take the sting from our 
fingers. For two days it has come this way, and each 
day, just as it reaches us, the sky freezes solid with clouds 
while the wind still sweeps from the north. From time 
to time the women from under the roof come out into 
the garden and look up at us, see the work, and say, 
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‘* It is not warm to-day!” In the evening we spread 
out the green tarpaulin and walk home. 


Jan. 26.—The Peace Conference, excluding all but the 
Victors, has officially begun with the newspaper men— 
the people’s nearest connection to it—allowed to attend 
certain meetings at the will of unknown members of 
the Conference. ‘‘ Open covenants, openly arrived at ” 
—the Peace Conference at will can make any part of 
itself secret, and this is what has happened to the first 
principle of Wilson’s programme. And yet we look 
to the Conference with hope because it is the only thing 
to look at. 


Jan. 28—The wind has shifted to the south and now 
a blanket of snow silences and whitens the war-scarred 
hills. 

Covered a high roof with corrugated iron sheets, 
abandoned war material, giving M. Bétuzet of the large 
farm his only roof, which will cover, in a month or so, 
hay, cows, and horses. 


Jan. 30.—Three inches of snow lay on the ground—one 
of our teams went to Antenay, the other to Jonquery, 
and got in the stones for two houses. 


Jan. 31.—Billy Barkas has left on his yearly leave of 
absence, it may be to return, it may be to pick up his 
former life where he dropped it two years ago. His 
going leaves us an all-American equipe. 


Feb. 1.—Wilson’s paper on the League of Nations has 
reached us and it goes as deep as anything he ever said : 
““We are not representatives of governments but of 
peoples. It will not suffice for us to satisfy government 
opinion anywhere. It is necessary that we should satisfy 
the conscience of mankind.” 
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Those are ideals; they are stirring; they embody the 
religion of Democracy. But what are the facts; are 
all the men sitting about the Conference table serving 
to satisfy the conscience of mankind ? There is a censor, 
which means some one is judging that there are things 
said and done which peoples should not know, and while 
there is a censor, I cannot trust the Conference. I hope, 
of course—one always hopes. 


Feb. 4.— Our Madame’s yard is long and narrow, confined 
between her wall and her house. Half this house : tiles, 
rafters, joists, plaster, furniture, masonry ; all her barn : 
tiles, rafters, beams, stones, hay, manure, and parts of 
the masonry wall, are tumbled into this narrow yard, 
cemented by the weather, and encrusted with a depth 
of frost. Yesterday we started to clean up this yard. 

A tall silent Frenchman backs his two-wheeled cart 
into the yard and we lift shovelfuls of dirt, plaster, and 
broken tile into it. At a load he leads the horse away to 
dump the débris into a shell-hole. While he is gone we 
break up the pile with picks. Small and large stones are 
mixed with everything else, and these we throw into piles 
along the wall where they will be handy for the mason 
who rebuilds the walls. We fit the larger stones solidly 
together up the outsides of these piles so that our limited 
ground space will carry all the stones. These piles have 
grown six and eight feet high. Heavy timbers and joists 
disclose themselves among the other débris and these we 
carry or drag to a special stack of such pieces. 

This afternoon, Gifford, Mac and I began to clear out 
the mass from the other side. Where the others are 
working it is solid, compact; where we have begun 
it is more open, though even more chaotic ; floor beams 
protrude against the sky, a sagged floor presses against 
a cracked wall, three beds, a horse stall, and a wine press ; 
masonry has tumbled into a barn doorway, a grindstone, 
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two barrels and a case of bottles jam another door, 
and upon it all a tile roof has crashed, powdering itself. 


Feb. §.—Still picking through frost, shovelling débris and 
piling stone. After lunch a damp snow fell heavily, 
covering everything we handled, soaking our gloves, 
and stinging our fingers. The French labourers stopped 
work immediately and we felt elated because we continued 
until dark. Madame Mimin came out from her work 
constantly to talk and laugh with us. It pleases her 
to see her place being cleaned ; our work saves her forty 
francs a day. 

At dark Mesner stopped to tell us that at last three 
cars loaded with house sections were standing in the 
station. 


Feb. 6.—We all walked the five miles through snow to the 
station, lifted the sections for seven houses from the cars, 
stacked them in the freight yard, and walked back to 
supper and to bed. 

Our three-ton camion has cracked a ball-bearing race 
and disabled itself until a new one can be got, a matter 
of a week or more. Our only other car, a one-ton truck, 
is waiting for two new front springs to repair its present 
broken ones, so that hauling the houses is impossible 
and our seven men and the nine at Couchery, Champlat, 
and Villers, having waited three weeks for their thirty 
houses, must wait even longer. 


Feb. 7.—Last night a heavy snow and howling wind 
combined and lasted all day, raising drifts that made 
work outdoors impossible. It tore the oiled cloth from 
our windows and covered half our room with dry snow. 
We sat about stoves and read or endeavoured to catch 
up on our mail schedule. 

We try to learn the truth in Russia—the truth about 
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the Bolsheviki, but the press is so obviously prejudiced 
and so extreme that it does not convince. A word comes 
through the Fellowship of Reconciliation that rings true, 
the Manchester Guardian and the New Republic confess 
ignorance in a reassuring way, and the friends of our 
F.W.V.R.C. working in Russia tell us the things which 
they know. 

It looks as though Russia were now the most significant 
country. We know that its Soviet government is a 
representative government, representative by industries 
and trades, not by areas of geography; that the 
Bolsheviki is the majority party in the Soviet, majority 
by the people’s choice; that the Bolsheviki have 
granted the land to the peasants; that they gave the 
workers the management of the factories, that they pub- 
lished to the world the Secret Treaties between the past 
Tsar and the present governments of Italy, France, and 
England; that the two Bolshevik leaders, Lenin and 
Trotsky, are profound economic thinkers; and, almost 
more significant than anything else, that Conservative 
Thinkers and Big Money Interests are opposed to the 
Soviet and the Bolsheviki. Possibly Russia is now 
leading the world; possibly, also, the United States is 
the most backward of the large nations. 


Feb. 8.—The biting north wind and drifts of snow have 
stopped everything. Diller and I laid out the foundation 
pieces of the first house in Olizy after lunch, all that we 
could do for lack of sections, but it was all we wanted ; 
the snow and cold had already got to our frosted fingers 
and chilblained feet. We all gathered in one room and 
tried to heat it with our trench stove. Some of the 
fellows pounded on shell cases, sawed at bullets, or oiled 
guns and bayonets in the wild souvenir fever; Benny 
read War and Peace; others wrote. The family in the 
other side of the house, the carter, his wife and children, 
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also clung to one room through the day and this evening 
on our way to bed they stopped me to ask of the baraques. 

‘* Yes, there are seven arrived at the station.” 

‘“* But how many are for here, for Violaine ? ” 

“Only one from this lot, but that is for you. We 
will put it up and the first in Olizy at the same time.” 

‘* One cannot work now, tiens! ”’ 

*‘ No, our camion is broken too. We will hope that it 
will again be running when the snow is gone—perhaps 
a week.” 

The family was pleased with that news and we said 
good-night heartily. 


Feb. 10.—Last evening two of the Mareuil equipe girls 
visited us and told of the huge order of seeds which had 
just arrived, so this morning, as arranged—since the truck 
is still useless—four of us walked down. A bright sun 
shone and a cold air hurried across the hills; the roads 
were icy from packed snow and freezing nights. Beyond 
Cuisle [Queel] we caught up with a woman bundled 
thickly with clothes, a market basket under her elbow, 
trudging along in sabots. She was one of the constant 
many who each walk every few days the four, six, or ten 
miles to Port & Binson, where are the nearest vegetables 
meats, and bread. 

She said, “ It makes very cold ! ”’ 

** Yes, but the sun shines.” 

“You go to Port & Binson ? ” she asked. 

“To Mareuil; and you come perhaps from Jonquery ? ”’ 

‘* Champlat.” 

** That is far!” 

** Yes, it is far.” 

She made an effort to keep up with us, so we slowed our 
pace that we might walk together. 

*“* Madame, is it as cold as this every winter here ? ” 

*“‘ Ob no, not every year—there is a great deal of ice!” 
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** Yes, but it cannot stay cold long.” 

““ Now, you see, Messieurs, it is the moon.” 

“* Ah yes, it has made very clear these last nights, and 
very bright.”’ 

“Yes, when the moon changes, the weather will change.”’ 

We walked on and left her going into the one grocery 
store near the station. 

We reported at the equipe and were directed to the 
seed room, a few gates up the village, a basement in the 
chateau. Here we found Doc Calvert, of the agricultural 
department, and Doris White; evidently all available 
help was summoned to get out this tremendous order of 
seeds. Leaning against the walls, standing on shelves, 
resting on the table, were sacks of seeds: large sacks, 
medium sacks, very small sacks; a tag was pinned 
to each, the name of the seed printed on it ; the mouths 
of all these sacks were opened, disclosing a bewildering 
assortment of seeds. An accurate scales stood upon one 
end of the table, a row of different-sized little brass 
weights, several piles of different-sized paper bags, and 
a box filled with little paper tags. Doris told us what was 
to be done ; and, learning where the seeds were and gaining 
skill at the weighing, we began to make speed. On the 
paper tags were written the person’s name, the kind of 
seed, the number of grams, and the price. Two of us 
took the tags from the box, one at a time, read the name 
of the seed, the weight, filled a bag with the seed, placed 
it on the scales—the same sized bag and proper weight 
balanced against it—and then added or spooned out seeds 
until the quantity was exactly balanced. We then 
handed the bag and tag to a third person who pasted its 
mouth with mucilage and pasted the tag on it. It then 
was put in the large box for the proper village and for- 
gotten. We worked until dark and beyond : small black 
seeds, curious red seeds, large white seeds, round seeds, 
oblong beans, onions, things that looked like sand, 
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things that looked like chaff, things that looked like 
mineral wool, dry light seeds and damp heavy seeds ; 
thousands of kilograms of them which we weighed out 
in ten and twenty gram lots. In the day we perhaps 
did one twentieth of the job. 

For weeks past we had known that Edward Grubb 
was coming to visit and talk to all our equipes. Few of 
the Americans had heard of him, most of the English 
knew him: an English Friend who had thought and 
written much on religion and Quakerism and was looked 
to as a leader by almost all Friends. He was to make his 
headquarters in the Chatillon region at Mareuil and this 
evening he arrived. He is an old man and thin, he walks 
carefully, and in profile his features are old, so that when 
he suddenly looks at you and speaks, you are surprised 
at the alert motion, the bright piercing eyes, the youthful, 
happy expression of the face, and the full rich voice. 
His hair is abundant and very white. At supper he was 
quick to anticipate every one’s wish and passed the dishes 
with bewildering speed. He talked, laughed, and over- 
flowed bits of humour quite beyond any of us who were 
in our twenties. 

In the evening we sat about the equipe’s small fireplace 
and the old man talked to us. He had felt a concern to 
visit our workers and discuss with them some of his 
thoughts. He insisted upon a deep spiritual faith 
unhampered by materialism, he saw the failure of the 
idea of the State’s importance, he felt the nced of a con- 
science in government, in economics, in private business. 
It was all what we had talked over before, and it was not 
what he said which made me wonder. I marvelled that 
so much fight and spirit, so much alertness in modern 
thought and vision into the future could come from one 
so near the end of his life in this world. 

We slept in the stores-room on blankets spread over 
a stone floor. 
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Feb. 12.—The equipe of girls comes in one by one to 
what seems to us a late breakfast. They chatter and 
laugh over a thousand scattered subjects, throw fits 
of high-pitched enthusiasm over trifles, chirp bewilderingly 
about their several day’s work, and, porridge being over, 
flutter up like a flock of birds to their businesses. We 
masculines, dropped suddenly among them, cannot under- 
stand; the miracle is that they actually accomplish 
tremendous amounts of work. They give away thousands 
of donated clothes in twenty villages ; they sell in these 
villages rice, flour, shoes, clothes, mattresses, blankets, 
beds, watering-pots, pitchforks, thread, needles, sewing 
machines, bolts of goods ; all these things they buy and 
store in a large room which is piled to the ceiling with 
boxes and crates—who does it we do not know ; they load 
camions high with these miscellanies, climb on top, ride 
ten miles, sell them all and return. Now they have got 
in these tons of seeds and nobody knows how they can 
ever get rid of them. 


Feb. 13.—More seeds. 


Feb. 14.—Still seeds. Some of us had to return to 
Violaine—we needed a change of laundry and had to 
get in the weekly accounts. 

To-night Benny and I walked back together, going by 
the lower road, which we had come down with the peasant 
woman some days before. Although the snow still 
covered the hills and the ice the road, for the first day 
the bite had left the air and we swung slowly along 
enjoying the new warmth; when a long frost breaks 
and vanishes in an evening, that night seems, though 
silent, very alive and potential of many things to come. 
The moon, just turned full, rose high upon our right 
before we came into our ruined village—as the woman had 
said, the change had come when the moon turned. 
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Feb. 14.—While checking up accounts this afternoon 
I heard Mac and Madame talking in the next room: 
‘“Dit Messieur Mac, Messieur Bétuzet said you got 
fifteen francs a day, he said all Americans got that, but 
I said no you did not; I said you volunteered and got 
nothing, n’est ce pas?” 

T 3 Yes.”’ 

‘“* He lives here with me, he eats my food and I have 
to ask him to do everything he does for me. He does 
not think of anybody but himself. He is nice, but he 
is selfish.” 

“‘ That is because he is the professional,’’ Mac said. 

“ Yes—I have come back here and do all I can for 
everybody else who comes back ; it is not easy for them 
and they should be grateful, but see—he is not. Ah! 
la! la! And he is not happy. His wife never smiles. 
You have seen them, and look! They are the most un- 
happy family there could be, tiens! I tell them it is 
because they always think only of themselves, they never 
do anything for anybody else. One can only be happy 
if he does something for somebody else, is it not so ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Madame, if everybody were trying to help like you, 
there would be no war ! ” 

‘** Ah! and the good that this war has done, who has 
it gone to? The war has helped nobody.” 

“It is our religion to help others ! ” 

¢ Yes 2 99 

‘We are building these huts, but we hope that they 
are not the chief thing. If we can help people to see 
that kindness really can be given out for nothing, we hope 
that that will last longer than these houses.” 

‘“‘ If du monde were only kind ! ”’ 

Benson received a letter notifying him of his sailing 
date : 

“* Madame, I am going,” he said. 

“‘ What, going ? ” 
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** ‘Yes, I depart for America.”’ 

“For America! Ah! La-la.”’ 

“It is far, six thousand kilometers across the water.’ 

“Across the water! Oh, must you cross water to 
go to America ? ” 


Feb. 15.—At night thaw is very apparent. The earth 
is loud with wet noises ; the roads run streams of water ; 
instead of grey the night is black, the white of the snow 
has sunk into a brown landscape. Drips drop from the 
eaves ; the ice in the many piles of stone standing among 
the ruins of the village is melting and occasionally one 
is awakened by a hard rumble as of a stony avalanche 
as these piles crumble. It is bad weather for cracked 
stone walls. 

We have shored up two sides of our Madame’s house 
to make sure of its not falling. 

Mesner came in at dusk to say that “ Butter ’’ Johnson, 
our truck driver, had at last got back from Paris with 
the new part and was now trying to get it in place, while 
Heaton, on his two broken springs, had finished hauling 
the first house to Olizy. The name “ Butter” is un- 
avoidable ; he is round, jolly, and well-kept—a true 
incarnation of butter. 


Feb. 16, S.—A whole day of writing. 

Five significant years have passed and what is it we 
have seen? What are the facts, the truths which no- 
body at any time can dispute ? It is well to try to con- 
ceive what has been done—it is not by their thoughts 
that men are revealed for what they are, but by their 
doings. It is difficult to look at these accomplishments 
of the last five years, being careful not to lose sight of 
the more elusive things—men’s thoughts, beliefs, 
hopes—as well as being careful also not to become in- 
volved in details which are in the least blinding to the 
big realities. 
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On a certain day Austria-Hungary declared war 
against Serbia : that is to say, a number of people working 
and living on a certain part of the earth suddenly told 
another number of people working and living not far away 
that they were going to start killing them. And the 
second group of people decided to do the one thing which 
by instinct and training they knew how to do in such a 
situation: they in turn decided to kill as many as they 
could of the first group of people. Within a month nine 
such groups had begun killing each other’s people ; 
in two more years five more had begun to do the same. 
By the end of the third year six others had decided to 
kill. In not a single one of these twenty groups did the 
people decide to do this: somebody, some man, or a few 
score of men, said to the people, “ You must kill these 
other people, or we will imprison or kill you.” Some 
of these nations said they were democratic. During the 
same time nine other groups had decided not to speak 
to certain of the groups who were killing each other ; 
this they called severing diplomatic relations. By this 
time about twenty-five million men were killing each 
other, having stopped ploughing their fields, reaping their 
harvests, using their builders’ tools, and performing their 
many creative and productive tasks. These twenty-five 
millions were divided into two sides, each more or less 
harmonious within itself, at least to the extent of en- 
deavouring to kill as many of the other side as possible. 

They were killing each other by shooting little pointed 
pieces of metal through their bodies, setting off weights 
of high-explosive near each other, thereby tearing their 
bodies into pieces or tearing pieces off their bodies, 
cutting gashes and holes in their bodies with jagged 
chunks of metal which flew off from these explosions, 
and choking each other with clouds of poisonous gases. 
' All these methods involved many ingenuities, and the men 
who committed these killings stood far away from the men 
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whom they killed when they pulled the triggers or pressed 
the buttons which resulted in the men being killed. 
At times groups of men would run up close to each other 
and puncture or carve out each other’s entrails and 
stomachs with long, sharp knives. Frequently, in order 
to be able to do these things, these men would drink 
alcohol. While these killings were progressing fourteen 
thousand millions of women and men urged these men to 
keep on killing. 

These tremendous numbers of men and women hoped 
the killings would stop; they reasoned to themselves 
from day to day that the slaughter must stop soon, 
because such and such and so and so were the facts : 
‘‘ If we send so many more million men to kill, there will 
be fewer killed and it will not last so long.” Both sides 
reasoned the same way about wt. While thinking in this 
way, they were giving, or lending at interest, great amounts 
of their money that more men might be killed. Not 
only did they give their money, they reduced their living 
expenses that they could give more, they worked extra 
days and weeks and months, people who had never 
worked before worked hard, and millions changed to 
works which contributed to the machines of killing, in 
order that men might continue to kill more men and do it 
with greater efficiency than ever before. 

These two sides of people were so situated in relation 
to mountains, rivers, fertile plains, and islands that each 
side had certain advantages and disadvantages due to 
its physical location. The central group was almost 
completely surrounded by opponents, so that those 
opponents did not allow any food or materials of life of 
any kind to reach it, and thereby compelled all its people 
to starve slowly. Part of the other group lived on an 
island which its opponents partly isolated by an ingenious 
use of high explosive, sinking ships carrying to these 
people food and materials of life of various kinds, thereby 
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slowly starving and killing the people on the island. The 
number killed in these ways is still growing, and the 
number whose lives have been ruined in these ways will 
never be known. 

Almost all of these fourteen thousand millions of 
human souls believed they were doing a very great, and 
& very necessary, and a very right thing in continuing 
these killings. They first thought it was their national 
right and duty ; they believed they were defending their 
homes; the people on each side believed themselves de- 
fending and their opponents aggressing. Distant future 
historians may be able to know whether both were wrong 
or whether one or both were right in this belief. Lastly, 
one side believed, the side upon which Wilson leant his 
weight, that it was saving the rights of all peoples, 
freedom, liberty, democracy, civilization, and humanity— 
everybody thought that everybody knew what all of 
these things were, so nobody told anybody what he 
thought any of them were. Very few people have more 
than an emotional conception of any of these things in 
relation to man in the universe in which he lives. Almost 
everybody believed that by fighting in this war they were 
preventing future wars, that by killing now they were 
preventing all future killings, that this was a war to 
end war—this same thing was believed among those 
who fought against Napoleon, and in the hundred years 
since that time there have been more than thirty wars. 
Along with this belief people held the idea that they 
were fighting for peace—their conception of peace was 
limited ; they thought it merely the absence of war— 
that through war lay the path to peace, though nobody 
ever thought that through prostitution lay the path to 
chastity. The most significant and widely held justifi- 
cation of these crimes was the idea that the committing 
of these killings by the people was the only course open 
to them: “It is the only thing we could do.” All of the 
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greatest teachers and prophets of the past three thousand 
years had been telling of other courses, of other things 
to do, but the people had not assimilated any of these 
teachings and they had faith only in organized killing. 
Of course, to believe that it is the only way is im- 
mediately to make impossible the knowledge of any other 
way; it is more than that; it is to make it almost 
impossible for any following age to conceive of any other 
way. 

Since people believed these killings of such importance 
they felt that God must be on their side, because when 
such significant destinies depend upon such ghastly and 
stupendous acts God is the only conception great enough 
to be shouldered with the responsibility for the stupendous 
acts ; of course, these myriads of individuals held myriads 
of differing and conflicting conceptions of God. “ And,’ 
they said, “it will all come out right in the end—we will 
be victorious, we will conquer—because God is just, we 
are just, and God is with us.” Both sides, of course, 
belteved this. 

Nobody liked these killings, they revolted from them, 
but since most people did not see the actual horrors, 
see and hear and smell them, they were only made 
uncomfortable by the idea that such things were going 
on—and most people have very sluggish imaginations. 
Nevertheless this idea undermined people’s stamina and 
made them weak and ill. So people assured themselves 
that the physical pains and crimes were really not so 
important after all: ‘‘ The important thing is that our 
intentions and purposes are rightly directed; physical 
death is not of great significance, physical torture is 
terrible, but it cannot last long. No, since our purposes 
are rightly directed, we may be sure that we are doing 
the right thing.” And so thinking, while urging more 
killings, people strove, more or less unsuccessfully, to find 
a poise of soul which brought them contentment— 
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of course people on both sides went through this same 
trouble. 

Almost everybody on each side hated everybody on 
the other side. They readily believed every crime of 
anybody on the other side; they jumped at any slight 
indication of crime committed by the other side ; papers 
printed tales of crime which had almost no foundation, 
and fabricated lies, and everybody believed them because 
they had a general idea that the enemy was an abject 
criminal and these things illustrated their belief in his 
utter depravity. When the enemy did anything without 
precedent in the cunning of killing, people believed him 
to be damned of God ; always accompanying this feeling 
was the conviction that they themselves were thereby 
become God’s chosen apostles. | 

The men who committed these killings and faced being 
slaughtered themselves displayed heroic bravery: 
ignorance of hardship, indifference to pain, contempt 
of death. With these heroic qualities they put aside, or 
were ignorant of, the potentialities for service of a long 
life of hard, well-directed work. The bravery and 
attitude of mind which they showed was equal to that 
displayed by all the men of the past who have taken part 
in similar mutual killings, and the same as that displayed 
by all animals and herds of animals which come together 
with the same purpose of killing each other. The 
thousands of millions of women and men and children 
who looked on this spectacle of bravery—without seeing 
the acts of bravery themselves—thought the men who 
killed almost gods for the superhuman deeds which they 
were accomplishing and cheered them as heroes—each 
side, of course, saw no heroes on the other side—only 
criminals. The men who killed, hearing themselves 
called heroes, believed it to be true, because they believed 
themselves unique in the history of the world, because 
they had been in danger of being killed, and because 
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so to consider themselves gave them stability and sanity 
and healthiness of mind. It is more than _ possible 
that human history will be riddled with wars until human 
thought considers soldiering the vilest of crimes. 

After more than four years of killings the side which 
was weakest in men, money, and machines for killing 
said, ‘“ We must stop, we cannot go on,”’ and everybody 
stopped. Everybody—thousands of millions of men and 
women—experienced a few days of intense relief and 
joy, and then began to wonder what would happen next. 
After three months everybody is still wondering what the 
future of the world will be, and, at the end of this war-to- 
end-war, it is impossible for anybody to know. 

The side which has achieved the military victory has 
believed all the time, of course, that it was in the nght. 
The knowledge that it is victorious, that it is going to 
dictate terms which the vanquished must obey, and the 
seeing of those terms carried out in fact, will clinch for 
ever in the minds of its individuals a conviction of their 
rightness and their God-given réle as the leaders of 
humanity’s progress. 

Could we go any further into detail? Yes, we could 
describe all the niceties of strategical position, all the 
details of the many, many, weary actions of the killing. 
We could recite the who’s and why’s of the many rewards 
—the many little shining pieces of metal and coloured 
ribbon which have been given in exchange for lost legs, 
hands, eyes, and faces. We could catalogue the many 
transgressions of international law and infringements 
of laws of war—as though war itself were not the prime 
offender against law. These things would be interesting 
and comforting because we would see through them the 
heart-throbs and devotions which this great animal, 
man, has poured out on the things which have won his 
affections or allegiances. We could go still further and 
examine the characters of the various men in prominent 
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positions, their acts, their chicaneries, their diplomacies, 
their clandestine councils, their secret treaties; it is 
@ fascinating story. We could investigate the policies 
of statesmen and of nations. We could do these things 
with the idea of blaming some man or men for the war. 
This would bring contentment, because it would absolve 
every patriot and his own country from blame because 
no one could bear to assume the guslt of these last five years. 
But it is absurd to think that one man or a few hundred 
men could of themselves cause the killing of fifteen 
million people. Nobody has ever formulated a law or 
a combination of laws which would credit such an idea. 
But these things would be wseless, because what the 
world needs is a huge, simple knowledge of what itself 
is, and a heroism which will face this self, with its dis- 
couraging realities, see in it its great potentialities and 
then help it to something better. 

We could study human nature, human psychology, 
human institutions, beliefs, faiths, and then look at the 
spectacle of the last years as it unfolded and everything 
that happened would seem natural, determined, logical. 
Such a study would astound us; we would see ourselves 
in such a ghastly light and our institutions as such rank 
growths that few of us could admit ourselves to be such 
devilish beings. These past four years of history are 
so farcical, so tragic, so inane, so foul, so silly, so rotten, 
that one would think all the millions of people who did 
the things, said the things, felt the things which were done, 
said and felt, must be feeble-minded, insane, mad, to have 
been capable of those things. Yet those people were the 
people we see in any city, in any fields. The women 
who urged their men to kill are those whom we all know 
in our homes (much of this urging was done by being 
very modest and keeping very calm and quiet). They 
were the kind grandmothers and aunts who work so 
faithfully about the house, the wholesome mothers who 
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are so loving and careful with their children, the lively 
sisters who look upon the world from their years of 
innocence and maidenhood. The men who actually did 
the killing were the smiling fathers who are so careful 
of their families’ bread and butter, and the blushing or 
confident youths, little more than adolescent, of whom 
their parents are so proud to see them men. They are 
ourselves, that unique person whom each of us knows 
better than all others, and whom most of us have not the 
courage to look upon honestly. These people in the 
homes where the table is loaded with fruits and sweets 
and hosts of things, to the homes where the board sees 
nothing but fries, bones, and crusts, these are the people 
who have committed these crimes, sworn these lies, and 
breathed these hates—an aggregate of crimes so vile that 
the God which these same people profess to worship can 
look upon them only with horror. 

If each of us, having determined upon the courage, 
searches within himself, he will see there the potentialities 
for the most terrible of wars—we all see it in each other’s 
actions and feelings ; it would be well for us to recognize 
it in ourselves. Each of us, too, will see within himself 
a potential Christ—a potential anything. Having seen 
himself and been wholesomely terrified by it, it is easy 
to see the fundamental cause of all wars, this war and all 
others. If we do not have the courage to do this, the 
world and man is lost. 

Is humanity a failure? The realization that possibly 
it is acts as a spiritual goad which is the value of the 
thought. Are we satisfied with this humanity—these 
millions of souls and hundreds of institutions—which 
has revealed itself to us these last four years? Does it 
give us contentment, and do we want it to continue as 
it is? Only those who breathe the most putrid conser- 
vatism—certainly not the hard workers—can be content 
after the years of Christ 1914, 16, 16, 17, 18. Humanity 
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in these years is like a drunken man lurching down 
& street, singing as he goes, who cracks his head against 
a wall: the blow may make him sober. 

Millions of souls and hundreds of institutions. What 
is wrong, lacking, weak in those souls each of us standing 
before his own conscience well knows—but it must be an 
unfettered conscience, it must be free from money, wealth, 
ambition. What is wrong with those hundreds of 
institutions is a long quest in which a few things seem 
very obvious :— 

Democracy, & growing conception, rests upon two 
simple facts: (1) all men are entitled to live in equal 
happiness; (2) each man knows better than anybody 
else what he wants. Those who are going to fight—not 
kill—but fight to create and establish democracy will see 
ite application in many fields. 

In government it means proportionate representation, 
referendum of all legislations, the power of popular 
recall over any official, since these are the chief machineries 
which refer the government and its works to the will of 
the people. 

In religion it means the freedom for anybody who wishes 
to speak to the congregation to do so. The obviousness 
in this is apparent if we consider whether or not God 
entrusts his messages to only those who graduate from 
theological seminaries. 

In International relations : (1) the publication day by 
day of all that is said in all diplomatic conferences and 
the publication of all diplomatic messages. This is 
apparent if we wonder whether or not we should like to 
know as much as possible about a problem before we are 
asked to give money, to kill men, or to be killed because 
we find ourselves involved in that problem. (2) Absolute 
free trade, because trade is the exchange between two 
people of things they do not want for things they do, and 
any barrier to that transaction is obviously not in the 
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interests of both parties. If, in opposing free trade, you 
feel justified in claiming an advantage which the other 
fellow does not have—it is well for the world to know 
that here stands a man claiming for himself more than 
an equal opportunity. (3) Elimination of armaments. 
This is axiomatic to trust in each other, peace of mind, 
and the desire to create permanent things. Everybody 
knows that loaded guns go off and that people do not 
point pistols at each other to demonstrate their friendship. 
Armaments mock peace; with men walking about 
trained to kill, the state of not being at war can never 
be more than a truce. Military and Naval preparedness 
is competitive and accumulative: policies of prepared- 
ness against war become policies of balances of power. 
Balances are sensitive things, the more heavily you load 
them the more threatening becomes their instability and 
there is not one which has not crashed down. Prepared- 
ness makes war absolutely certain; it leaves uncertain 
only its time and its size. 

In industry and economics: (1) the operation of all 
industries by the workers in those industries, organized, 
electing all their officials over whom they have the power 
of recall, and determining all the activities of the business 
within itself and in its relations to all other businesses. 
This removes the capitalist and boss. (2) The substi- 
tution, in place of the wage system, of a continuous 
proportionate pay for all. This, of course, is opposed to 
the interests of all present Money and in the interests of 
all who work with their hands, their heads, and their 
souls. In England it is growing as Guild socialism ; 
in the United States it is hardly known. Possibly it is 
the most significant idea in all social evolution. 


Feb. 17.—‘‘ Hey! Wake up! Oh, Giff! Hey fellows! 
We're going to build a house to-day ! ” 
We made an early start, but the sections were wet and 
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heavy and we had to lift them up a high embankment. 
The foundation stones had been raised and lowered by 
the frost and thaw ; the wet landscape was of clay mud, 
and we dragged our shoes in and through it until dark, 
getting up most of the walls and all the floor. We quit 
well tired out. 

Five hundred German prisoners walked along the road 
toward Ville-en-Tardenois, bowed under bulky sacks, 
and guarded by clusters of armed Frenchmen. A number 
of peasants stood at the corner and watched as they 
passed. 

Benny left for America, riding off in the camion with 
his blanket roll filled with souvenirs. It gives my 
leaving in a month the vividness of reality, which it had 
not yet had. I had thought of going, and imagined all 
its circumstances, but until to-day it had not really 
seemed actual. 


Feb. 18.—While the others continued on the Olizy house 
I got in the foundations for the first in Violaine, working 
alone. The skylarks have been flying upwards—trilling 
all day. 


Feb. 20.—Mesner and Butter have found a flaw in the 
new part and it must be replaced a second time, meaning 
more days of delay. 


Feb. 22.—The French army employed for quick con- 
structed sheds a great number of corrugated sheets of 
very thin iron; they stand six feet high by two wide 
and are quite light. These tole we decided to use for 
ridge-plates on the big Olizy roof which the cold drove 
us from some weeks ago, bending them to the angle 
of the ridge and nailing them to the rafters. 1 climbed 
to the peak and found a terrific gale blowing. Giff and 
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Horine got the first tole up to me and the wind tossed 
it about like a chip of wood while I clung to it, the ridge, 
and a brick chimney whose bricks kept coming off in my 
hand. It is a high, steep roof, a three storey drop from 
the eaves, and after dragging at the tole, pounding it, 
lying on it, we got it nailed—four nails in half an hour. 
There were enough slips and fortunate catches to drive 
us down to await a motionless air before going on with 
the job. 


Feb. 23, S—A walk. Warm sunshine covered the spring 
earth ; water, seeping from all the hills, ran gurgling 
down their sides; the flat plateaus and the meadowed 
valleys were soft; under their green the earth was 
soaking mud. Shell-holes were lakes of motionless water ; 
the trenches scarring the fields and woods were filled to 
their edges with water. We found some opening pussy- 
willow buds and brought them to give our Madame, who 
had been excited by the few snowdrops she had found. 
Skylarks rose high and trilled their songs. We returned 
past two half buried men ; the weather had washed away 
the nationality of their uniforms’ colour ; whitened bones 
showed in the dark earth—one does not usually think of 
flesh disappearing in half a year’s time. In the village, 
the neighbour’s little girl, Germau.c, ran up to us: “ Oh, 
the pretty flowers!” And we gave her a handful. 


Feb. 24.—In a fog and rain we unloaded eleven hundred 
sections, ten houses, from three big, red, German gondola 
cars. Seven newly arrived workers were on the job and, 
since we knew that two of them were soon to join our 
equipe, we watched them closely—they looked a good 
bunch of fellows. We rode back on top of a load on 
Butter’s three and a half ton truck, jolted down our 
mended road, and unloaded in a black evening and 
drenching rain. 
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Feb. 27.— Iwo new men arrived, sitting with their blanket 
rolls high on top a load of Butter’s camion. They are 
Meninite farmers from Ohio, silent fellows who as yet 
have said nothing. They left the States within the 
month. 

To-day Diller was the star, turning out work at a 
terrific pace; Horine, whom we all had thought lazy, 
swung four doors and trimmed five windows while the 
new men, their first day on the job, moved along with 
everybody else. This house is for M. Thiebaut [Teebo], 
a tall, silent, blond farmer for whom our Madame is 
cooking. He treated us to his coffee at lunch—his wife 
had sent it from Paris—and we all drank to his health. 
To-night he is feeling very good to see his house so nearly 
finished ; ‘‘ I am going to Paris to-morrow and bring my 
wife out ; it will be finished by then, n’est ce pas ?’”’ And 
his long, usually serious face breaks into a smile beneath 
the sandy moustache. 


Mar. 1.—At lunch Madame came in to whisper to me: 
*““Monsieur Etienne, Monsieur the Mayor wishes to 
speak to you but he will return, do not get up—la! 
do not disturb your dinner for him.”’ We have seen this 
fellow, a short, wiry, middle-aged man with nervous 
movements, stamping along with a huge staff. All the 
village people look askance after him and whisper about 
him ; he is not liked. His house in Violaine is destroyed, 
although he lives in one of his two other houses at Antenay. 

After lunch he walked into the kitchen and said to me : 
“IT should like to have a few words with your chef.” 

“IT am the chef,” I said, and he answered in an em- 
barrassed way, as though not expecting a chef to be 
wearing muddy and torn clothes or speaking poor French : 

“* Well—very well—may I say a few words to you ? ” 

I said ‘‘ Yes,” and an awkward silence followed. 

But he preferred to talk with the others in the kitchen 
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—M. Bétuzet, Madame Mimin, and M. Thiebaut, dressed 
in his best for Paris—and a wild talk soon sprang up. The 
Mayor wanted Thiebaut’s house taken down and put up 
for a certain family in Olizy—it was practically finished, 
and the fellows’ hammers were now sounding, driving nails 
on the roof. Thiebaut was injured beyond speech by 
this and Madame lit into the Mayor ; her eyes flashed as 
her lips snapped out a torrent of reproach upon him. 

‘““Mon Dieu! and the Widow Prout at Jonquery, who 
has to walk five miles every day for bread and ravitaille- 
ment, what about her house ? Oui-oui, Bon Saint! ”’ 

Bétuzet of the large farm shook his finger in the Mayor’s 
face : 

‘“‘And we farmers! You couldn’t live if we didn’t 
work—I have no house, nor place to keep my horned 
animals—how long must I wait, sacré bleu ! ” 

The Mayor snapped a reply and all three jumped him. 
The talk ran at astounding speed, they all seemed to be 
spluttering, not using words. The Mayor’s replies began 
to waver, at times ceased, and finally he made me a very 
elegant bow and said, ‘* We will now talk,” and he walked 
out, me following. 

The Mayor produced a letter from the Prefect of the 
Marne which directed that the first houses should be built 
for the farmers, school teachers, and government officials, 
and then said we must build a baraque for the school 
teacher at Olizy; he followed this with a letter from 
Lotun asking that a baraque for Madame Thiebaut- 
Cachet be next built. 

‘“* But we have promised the Widow Prout the next and 
Monsieur Bétuzet the following.”’ 

The Mayor shrugged, and drew hard on his pipe. 

“‘ And we are allotted only fourteen baraques for these 
four villages,’ I said. ‘‘ You see, Monsieur le Maire, all 
these houses are already promised.”’ 

‘* Eh bien, I can wait for mine until later. That will 
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make one more, and Monsieur Digaut, the middle of these 
three, can wait ; he is well installed.”’ 

There was nothing to do; he certainly had authority 
above M. Corneille, the mason, even though his person- 
ality was antagonizing and his villagers did not like him. 

Myers and I began on the new foundation ordered by 
Lotun. 

Our new men are big fellows, Abe Miller, who takes 
Benny’s place in Giff’s room, is tall and well built and has 
said a few words. John Kauffman, who stays with Mac 
and me, is a short, huge fellow, built like a bale of hay ; 
he says nothing, crawls into bed and gets up silently 
at half-past six ; he is absolutely silent. 


Mar. 2, S.—Mac and I started out for a Roman camp, 
four miles to the east. The day that opened before us 
was & panorama that cut across centuries of time. We 
swung down a hill, past a silent, ruined farm, across a 
gurgling brook, up a brown hillside, pock-marked with 
white shell-scars, through a wilderness of shell-blasted 
forest, and emerged upon the ridge above a grey village— 
Couchery. Looking down the valley we could see the 
statue of Chatillon and below it the Marne—a short 
line of light. This valley runs north in the direction 
of Rheims from the River Marne. Rheims in Cesar’s 
time was the centre of the tribe of the Remi; Cesar in 
his second campaign moved in this direction, made friends 
with the Remi and fought a battle north-west of Rheims, 
across the valley of the Aisne, from what is now the 
Chemin des Dames. This valley is in this same direct 
line and it is possible that Ceasar moved along it, crossing 
the Marne at or near Port 4 Binson. These possibilities 
gave a background to our expedition, though what ruins 
remained in the valley below us probably were of a later 
date than the second campaign and of a more permanent 
construction than any works of such an early time. 
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We continued down the hill and followed up the stream 
to the point at which the road, running north from the 
village, crosses it. Here was a stone bridge of one per- 
fectly circular arch. The stone was thickly lichen- and 
moss-grown and weather-worn in many deep pits ; a pink 
and hard cement made it a very solid piece of masonry. 
Further up-stream was another similar bridge with the 
same beautifully circular arch. Here was a curiously 
flat piece of ground, an acre or more, by which the stream 
was led in a deep channel of masonry, and here, too, was 
the same pink cement. Not far away was a sunken pave- 
ment of heavy construction surrounded by what suggested 
massive walls. Along one side of the acre the ground was 
moulded, suggesting more wall below the sod. While 
we were wrapped in speculation of these works of this 
far-off time, we noticed that modern high explosive 
had torn away an edge of one of the bridges and blown 
a slight hollow in the stone paving, and we were pre- 
cipitated into the present. 

An old, kindly faced man passed. 

*‘ This is a Roman arch, is it not ? ”’ 

And he answered politely, without an idea of the 
question. 

CT 4 Yes.’’ 

“‘ This bridge is very old,” we persisted. 

** Yes, it is very old,” he agreed. We saw that some 
of the stones the Romans had used were filled with fossil 
sea-shells, and we knew that this part of the land had once 
been the shore of the ocean. Time lengthened out before 
us into sons and the years between Rome and our present 
contracted to almost nothing ; we were a part of the same 
civilization. 

The Roman Empire conquered, grew old in four 
centuries ; its power fell from it and it vanished ; other 
nations before it did the same; the French Empire 
conquered, grew old in fifteen years, its power fell from 
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it and it vanished; the German Empire conquered, 
grew old in half a century, killed itself and is now gone. 
The League of Nations is being formed; it too will 
conquer and take its will; it too has faith in armies of 
men trained to obey and not to think. Such a thing 
cannot endure. 

To contemplate the short lives of governments and the 
souls of people is to realize that to do good because it is 
good to do, is the only permanency, the only element 
which will give growth to the world. Rome, Empire, 
Conquest, Victory are words with a mystic glamour, but 
their reality is tragic annihilation. 

We walked back separately. I was in a forest, the 
ground churned, the trees splintered by shell-fire; I 
climbed through barbed wire, jumped trenches, and found 
a tangle of undergrowth and saplings barring me on all 
sides. Night was falling, it was a grove of birch saplings, 
shining white in the dark wood, shells had uprooted them, 
machine guns had sliced them and felled them, and tough 
thorny vines tangled themselves about all. In this chaos 
was a man, dead, decayed, his clothes torn and dragged 
from him, his skull crushed to a black bone shale; the 
earth and substances over the bone were darker and richer 
than that about; a faint odour hung over the place, 
so pungent that it cramped the stomach. I plunged 
through the tangle and burst upon a cluster of crosses of 
rough birch, marking graves that were partly hidden 
under a motionless pool of stagnant yellow water. The 
way led out of the wood and across an open valley, where, 
in the dusk, I found a yellow dandelion and picked it. 


Mar. 3.—We unloaded two camions and put in two 
foundations in a steady rain. 


Mar. 4.—A blue sky and a high wind. Two sections 

blew down in the gale; they swung off the foundations 

like a huge door, dragging the bolts from the beams, 
21 
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and crashed to the ground. In spite of this hitch we 
finished the house before night, working .until dark, 
regardless of clocks—another baraque built in eight hours 
by eight men. 

This evening Madame told us of her midnight starts 
to Rheims with a cart loaded with grapes, her work 
among the vines, and the huge basket laden with two 
hundred and fifty pounds of grapes which she and her 
sister carried in from the fields—‘‘ That was heavy work, 
oye, oye!” and she laughed at the recollections. 


Mar. 5.—We have been awaiting the proper day for the 
Olizy ridge; to-day there was almost no wind and no 
rain so Merve Myers and I climbed out upon it and 
nailed down the iron sheets—it went easily and rapidly. 
There is an exhilaration working upon a high roof ridge 
alongside the chimneys. We threw down the large, 
vivid green tarpaulin and covered the cavity which it 
had been protecting with more tole, an area of roof the 
size of half a tennis court. We then climbed down the 
thirty-foot ladder—it is satisfying to climb down a ladder 
when a job is finished—let it drop on to a soft patch of 
earth, and carried it to the other end of the village and 
its owner. This pleased us greatly ; it had been a job 
that had persisted and tormented our thoughts for a full 
month. 

In the afternoon, Giff, Mac and I tar-papered our last 
hut. Mac lifts the heavy roll up a ladder and together 
we drag it up the smooth roof boards to the peak; we 
unroll it, dragging the end down the slope and oussing 
at the areas of tar, which cling and tear at each turn of 
the roll. Giff stands upon a ladder at the other side of 
the roof and Mac lets the roll bounce down towards him ; 
he stops it with his arms, a tense expression upon his 
face : ‘‘ Doggone! that nearly knocked me off the ladder.” 
He cuts it and we drag the remainder of the roll to the 
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ridge again. Long strips of batten hold the edges and we 
slide about upon the paper nailing these down; it is 
a relief to nail one of these because it means that one more 
strip of paper cannot blow up, flop about, and tear. 
The roof boards are of the consistency which will neither 
hold corduroy pants nor leather shoes, so we move 
about upon the tar-paper, dusted over with sand and 
pebbles, which hold well but grind into trousers. 

‘I don’t like this new paper.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s rotten and they’re only ten meter rolls too.” 

We move along one strip after another. A warm sun 
shines and a cold wind blows; a shower of rain sprinkles 
over us, darkening the boards of the roof, making slippery 
our hammer handles, damping our clothes and cooling 
our hands; a rainbow shines in the north after it passes 
and we continue with the tar-paper rolls on the slanting 
roof. 

Gifford has a good head for economics and politics and 
we were talking about the Democratic and Republican 
parties ; youthful Myers gave the talk momentum by 
exclaiming : 

‘‘ Gee, are you a Democrat, Giff ? ” 

We agreed that the two parties were losing their big 
lines of distinction : State rights, high tariff and the rest ; 
the ideas shifted to Wilson, Lincoln, and the Civil War, 
at which I said : 

‘It is a funny thing that the action which underlay 
our revolution—the right for a part of a nation to become 
independent—was what the North denied as the right 
of the South.” ; 

Gifford did not think so ; ‘‘ The two were not the same.”’ 

“* No, in detail they were not, but the right to revolu- 
tion was there ; in 1776 we believed in that right, in 1860 
we denied that right.” 

Mac got the point immediately, but Giff could not 
separate this feature of each situation from the many 
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other issues that existed at the two times. We talked 
long at it. Gifford pointed out the dangers of the 
ultimate result of the right to revolution as being the 
absence of all government. 

“IT don’t say anarchy is bad, I only say that if every- 
‘body can set up a government of their own, ultimately 
there will be no government.” 

“Sure, that’s the logical result, but actually that 
state could never obtain: man is gregarious by nature, 
and tremendously interdependent by necessity. No, 
revolution will never work out into anarchy; it will 
always result in better government.” 

We eventually got into a discussion as to the meaning 
of revolution and rebellion. 

“They call it the War of the Rebellion, because the 
revolting side lost, they call it the American Revolution 
because the revolting side won. If Watt Tyler’s Re- 
bellion had succeeded it would be known as Watt Tyler’s 
Revolution.” 

‘“‘ But here’s a distinction you don’t get, Steve; the 
American Revolution didn’t overthrow the English 
government, it simply divided off a part of the nation, 
while the French Revolution changed the government 
of the whole nation.” 

‘“‘ Well, I guess the language needs another word.”’ 


Mar. 6.—We unloaded the first camion of roof and floor 
sections by the exposed site at the high end of Olizy, in 
a sweeping cold rain. We laid the floor, driving the last 
nail that we could, and quit. After lunch we returned 
to receive the rest of the house and walked about waiting. 
Hours passed, we wandered over the fields, aimlessly 
hunting souvenirs, keeping an eye open for the truck. 
Dark fell and it did not arrive. 


Mar. 7.—I rode to Villers; yes, on coasting down the 
Chatillon hill on their return trip, a bar on the steering 
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gear had snapped; luckily they stopped the car before 
it crashed into the ditch. Mesner went to Paris in the 
evening for the part, hoping also to get a second truck. 
They might haul us the house Sunday or Monday. 
Butter, always in a calm, smiling good-humour, said he 
was sore, but that was all, and we laughed together at 
the persistency of our luck. 

Why do we hear nothing of the general Swiss strike ? 
Why does the press of France, England, America, slander 
the Bolsheviki without attempting to learn the facts ? 
Why is it obscured whether German armies are marching 
into Poland or Polish armies into Germany ? Why do 
men strike all over the world? Why did Wilson cry 
almost desperately in America, ‘ You must accept this 
League of Nations or the world will become chaos and 
ruin,” and the Republicans give him no support ? Why 
is labour refused the right to parade in Paris? Why do 
95 per cent. of the population of Russia vote and only 65 per 
cent. of the United States? The people of Luxembourg 
removed their Grand Duchess and elected a Democratic 
Diet ; why did French soldiers overthrow the Republican 
Diet and re-establish the Duchy? Are all these things 
the results of blind ignorance? No! Authority may be 
without a soul but it is always sharp in looking towards 
its own ends. A few people are rich in wealth and power- 
ful in organized control of information, governments, 
and physical force; a gigantic mass of people, using its 
brains and hands, having no organization, no wealth, 
lives under a sense of injustice and in dread of starvation. 
These millions of people have small cause to trust the few 
in power, and when their lives and their realizations 
become unbearable enough revolution will be inevitable. 


Mar. 10.—Another house arrived. Mesner had made 
a flying trip to Orleans for the broken bar, so we lost 
only two days. 
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In the second half of the day we did something entirely 
new and different. We had been told that one of the big 
canvas aeroplane sheds in the abandoned aviation field 
above Antenay had blown across the road leading from 
Antenay to Chatillon, so we walked across the fields to 
open the road. It looked a long job; the gigantic 
canvas shed had dragged across the ground and crashed 
down, all its wooden trusses splintering inside it, into 
a stable maze of stout beams, angle irons, bolts, ropes, 
and immense blankets of canvas which bellied as the 
wind got into it but failed to budge. The diminutive 
road disappeared under the middle of this wreckage. 
We climbed upon it—it was as large as a small city block— 
into and through it, studying how its broken trusses, 
beams and cross-braces were locked together, pinning 
each other down, and finally decided upon the plan of 
attack. We wanted to cut the road through it and began 
by slashing the canvas with knives. This uncovered the 
wood, and we sawed through its more vital beams, 
tied ropes to large sections of frame, pulled them over and 
dragged them away. In three hours we had chewed a 
canyon through the mass and immediately we had 
cleaned the road of the last piece of canvas an automobile 
and cart went by. 


Mar. 11.— Warm sun, warm air, and birds. We finished 
the schoolmaster’s house in Olizy, and put up the walls 
for the next—for Monsieur Bétuzet of the large farm. 


Mar. 12.—Finished the house for Monsieur Bétuzet and 
got up the walls for the last one in Violaine. The houses 
are coming to us at fine speed. Butter’s three-ton camion 
is being helped by another, a gigantic American beast, 
and they bring us one baraque a day. 


Mar. 13.—Finished the Widow Vincent’s house, all eight 
of us working on it together. From inside where I nailed 
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on the trim, the wooden rooms resounded to many 
sounds, like a huge musical instrument; bare walls re- 
echoed above, and wooden partitions enriched the tones. 
Four men on the roof above hammered on boards, walked, 
and swung hammers on nails, these sounds coming 
through the ceiling and from outside, over the eaves 
and through the windows. Others were pushing saws, 
chewing the metal teeth through boards in adjoining 
rooms; another was making the muffled scrunch pe- 
culiar to turning wood screws, another tapped glazing 
brads, fastening the glass in windows; some sang or 
whistled ; men called to each other. 

The woman’s sister is moved into her baraque across 
the road and she asked us at one time to stop work and 
come into her kitchen for coffee. These coffee drinkings 
are great occasions. A row of glasses and a tin of sugar 
stand upon a table and a casserole of coffee upon the stove. 
It is good coffee with surprising amounts of sugar in it. 
Mac in an elaborate way, or Horine in a hearty, very poor 
French, will announce a toast to the new house; the 
Madame will laugh and we will drink it, standing about 
the stove or along the walls. We will ask if the family 
is ‘‘ Well installed”? and the answer will be “ Oui, 
Messieurs.” As we finish, we replace our glasses on the 
table ; the Madame asks us to take more and we, thinking 
of their small can of sugar, thank her and decline. We 
apologize for tracking in footprints of mud, and the 
Madame says it makes no difference. 

Yesterday a group of German prisoners were marched 
into the village, were worked there all day, and marched 
out in the evening. They sleep at Ville-en-Tardenois, 
four miles away. To-day, after lunch, our souvenir 
enthusiasts gathered about the prisoners and made deals 
with them. The Germans gave them belts and belt 
buckles, German coins, notes, buttons, photographs, for 
a few cigarettes. It disconcerted the French guard, 
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because we attracted the men from their enforced work. 
One was an officer, a small, smiling fellow, and he sold 
Diller a Kodak while the guard was not looking; this 
sale had been pending since yesterday. One young man, 
feeling an atmosphere that was not hostile, drew a 
photograph of a young woman from an inside pocket 
and showed it to us. 

‘* Fiancée,”’ he said. 

Some knew a little French, some of us knew a few 
words of German, and we stood about talking in nouns 
and infinitives. The French guard, young like his 
prisoners, felt he was losing his control of ‘‘ duty ”’ 
and drawing his bayonet, brandished it threateningly. 
The few women about us murmured in surprise and we 
laughed ; the boy with the bayonet broke into a smile, 
stuck Horine with its point, returned it into its sheath, 
slapped the nearest German’s ears, and mocked ferocity. 
We separated to our several jobs saying ‘‘ Guten Tag ”’ 
and ‘‘ Bon jour.”’ 


Mar. 14.—At Jonquery, Giff, John and I began digging 
away a steep bank, preparatory to putting in the founda- 
tion stones. 

An unexploded seventy-seven lay on the site and we 
had to carry it away. When Butter hauled the first 
load and we unloaded it by the first site, we had to 
remove another shell, this time an hundred-and-ten ; 
we put it with a group of others in acorner of wall. Itis 
& curious sensation to carry one of these. It is very 
beautiful in shape, rusted in colour, and heavy in weight ; 
yet in spite of its clumsiness you lift it very gently, 
make sure not to stumble in walking with it, and lay it 
down easily, with a sense of relief, though you have felt 
all along that it would not go off. Others stop to look 
at the process and somebody says, “‘ Gee, I don’t like 


them things.” 
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Mar. 15.—Finished the foundations in Jonquery and got 
back for lunch. The Germans in their green coats were 
standing about the road and spoke, or smiled, or nodded 
to us as we passed them. The guard, with his gun, 
spends most of his hours in Madame’s kitchen talking 
with her, his gun standing in the corner, his prisoners 
at work in the fields filling shell-holes some hundreds of 
yards away. 

In the afternoon we began on the last of our eleven 
houses—by the church in Olizy. 


Mar. 17.—The walls and floor of two houses in Jonquery, 
the walls and floor of the last house in Olizy, cold winds 
and cold rain. 


Mar. 18.—As the work draws to a close it becomes the 
finishing off of many scattered jobs. We first inside- 
cover-stripped the Widow Prout’s house in Olizy. The 
family had already moved in, a shrivelled man, his 
nervous wife, whose cheeks twitched constantly as she 
talked, and three grown daughters. They had moved 
in mattresses, cheap beds, tables, rough benches, and a 
small stove; they had slept there last night before the 
tar-paper was on. The new wood rooms had already 
taken on the smell of unwashed bed linen, unclean clothes 
and unbathed skin. It was difficult to work, even 
though a high wind was blowing and we left the doors 
open as much as possible. The girls, who were power- 
fully built and had healthy outdoor complexions, and 
their old parents, helped us by holding the ladder when 
we climbed it, or the ends of the strips as we sawed them. 
The mother said we should each marry a French girl ; 
her daughters now, were the proper age, she said; so 
many of the men in France had been killed, eighteen 
from this one small village, that there was nobody for 
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them to marry ; the Americans should marry the French 
mesdemoiselies. She must have our ages, and her 
daughters announced theirs. We asked what would 
become of the American girls if all the Americans should 
marry the French mesdemoiselles. Oh, they had not 
thought of that; that did not matter. They poured 
coffee for us and we drank the health of the new house, 
then fled from the odour of indoors to the roof, where we 
put on the paper. 

We next crossed the street to the courtyard, cleared 
among a mountain of ruined farms, where is our last 
house and finished it. A smiling, cross-eyed old man 
and his gentle, smiling old wife came to see their baraque. 
He brought us coffee in a steaming pot and one glass 
from which to drink it. Their two grandchildren visited 
us constantly, little girls of subtile feature and beautiful 
colour, very like the two Holbeins of Esmery-Hallon a 
year ago. 

We then walked to Antenay and nearly finished the 
other house there. Its owners have never appeared, 
but the neighbours call to us from their gardens, which, 
because of the hill, look down from one side upon the 
roof. A stone’s throw from here is a cellar whose roof, 
caved in by a shell, pins down the bodies of twenty-four 
soldiers, Germans. Several small tunnels, through the 
débris, lead into it and a great number of bones, arm, 
finger, toe, and rib, are scattered near by, gnawed clean 
by the village dogs and cats. 

‘“* When it is wet or warm, they smell, the Boche,” the 
neighbours told us. 

I finished late to-night and walked back alone; it 
was dusk at the start and dark before I had got half 
way. To cut from Antenay to Violaine you follow no 
path ; you descend into a marshy hollow, climb a long 
ridge, cross a road and descend. Some months ago, 
for a number of days, a group of men lay in little holes 
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and trenches on one side this ridge, as another group 
lay in little holes and trenches on the other side, while 
high-explosive blew holes in the fields all about and 
among them. The place is now silent and deserted. 
Walking without seeing where you step, your trousers 
tear and pull upon some barbed wire; you push on 
through the high weeds and stumble over a mound of 
earth ; you see a cluster of wooden crosses against the 
sky. As you cross the white road you are conscious 
of the ribs of a horse shining in the gutter. You tramp 
into a region of great basins in the earth, each filled with 
water, which shines with the light of the darkening sky ; 
these holes make you pick your steps carefully as you 
steer between them. The ground is damp and black, 
the sky is damp and only less black. Your foot, in one 
of its steps, comes down upon something hard and slides 
off, a rusty shell that has never exploded. Further on 
you kick something white, the end of a bone. You are 
now peering ahead in anticipation, and after a while they 
appear, like vague ghosts, the ruined walls of Violaine. 
You walk without thinking to a certain door, and into 
the lighted kitchen ; the fellows are washing their hands 
and the Madame is laughing with some of them. 


Mar. 19.—Yesterday, the truck brought the sewing 
machine, which we had bought to present to Madame. 
Horine stored it outside the house unobserved. To-night 
we planned to have the big occasion. We asked Mesner 
over and he came. Mac made a large pudding; all 
the fellows were in high spirits, because the work was 
almost finished; Merve and Diller were looking toward 
their desired transfer to the motor department; Mac 
and I were thinking of home. Madame brought in the 
supper with great pride; we must eat a big feast, she 
said ; we were going to leave her and this was the last 
time she could cook for us. The sewing machine was 
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on our minds; we wanted to surprise her in presenting 
it. Finally, Diller volunteered to lead her upstairs. 

“Madame, j’ai des photographs, voulez vous voir ? ” 
he said, pointing up to his room. She said, ‘ Oui,” 
and they disappeared. Horine and Miller rushed for 
the machine, carried it in, placed it on the dining-table, 
and put the lamp on it. We all waited; we could hear 
Diller above, struggling with his French, trying to give 
us time. Mac thought to bring them down by striking 
one of his chords on the piano and we all sang. It was 
an interminable suspense. At last she appeared, with 
a cloth to wipe the table. She saw it, “Oh! oye-oye- 
oye-oye!” She leaned against the wall for an instant 
and then danced up and down, clapping her hands. 
A violent smile burst over her face, she seemed suddenly 
ten years younger, a wisp of hair became loosened and 
hung across her eyes. She grabbed the nearest fellow 
and shook his hand in both of hers while she poured 
out a torrent of words. 

“What shall I do? a machine & coudre! I shall 
embrace you all before you go! Never have I accepted 
a cent for my work! Oh, a machine 4 coudre!”’ She 
shook hands with each one of us, bending over the table 
and across chairs to reach us. We sang her health, 
“Drink Her Down,” and explained the words after- 
wards. Then we told her we would leave her our stove 
too; she protested, 

‘No, no, no, no, I cannot take it. I have never 
accepted a sou, never!’ We then each drew from our 
pockets a spool of thread for the machine and laid them 
before her on the table. She remained excited, laughing 
and talking the whole evening. 


Mar. 20.—Walked to Antenay, swung the one remaining 
door, nailed on the few remaining cover-joints and, 
because the people whose house it is are not in the town, 
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carried the keys to the mason mayor, Monsieur Corneille. 
As I walked in to his “entrez’”’ he rose from his seat 
at the table by the stove and immediately put his hand 
to his back. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur. Ah, I have the rheumatism 
at this season every year now. The key, yes, merci ; 
will you sit down ?’”’ I moved to the door. ‘“‘ No, you 
must drink coffee.” | 7 

I protested that there was work in Olizy to be 
finished, but he called his daughter and asked her to heat 
the coffee. We seated ourselves, he with his back to 
the warm stove. 

“‘ They will sign the peace soon,” he said. 

“Yes. And is your son yet demobilized ? ” 

“Abno. He is young.” 

I suggested that the peace terms might be very severe. 

“Ah. But even though Germany does not like them, 
she must accept them. I faut! She has no army, she 
is in revolution, she has nothing.” 

The daughter was quietly putting the casserole over 
the fire, placing two glasses on the table and uncovering 
the sugar, while we were talking, merely in order to be 
talking. 

We spoke of the difficulty of getting food in his village, 
and the high prices. 

‘* Yes, it is difficult now, but soon we shall have a co- 
operative store. That will be one store for several villages, 
in which those who buy will have shares.” 

“I see. The co-operatives are only beginning in 
America. It is a very good idea.” 

‘We shall soon have co-operatives in other trades.” 
He spoke very carefully that I might miss no idea. 
“There will be co-operatives of labour—masons, car- 
penters. Then there can be no more war.” 

*“* But they must include everybody,’’ I said. 

We had struck a mutual, intense interest ; his hands, 
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tapping the table, laid on his breast, or stretched towards 
me, emphasized every idea; and I completely forgot 
that we were speaking in a strange language. 

“Yes, these unions, these co-operatives must include 
all the workers. Then if a capitalist starts to make 
guns in his factory, the workers will say to him, ‘ Monsieur, 
we will not build guns for you ; we are organized and you 
must respect our power, for you cannot live without 
our help.’ ” 

‘Monsieur Corneille, the men who actually do things 
are the most important—the farmers, the builders.” 

‘“‘ Absolutely ! If we are organized, no capitalist can 
make great profits ; we will then own ourselves. If, then, 
the capitalists wish to force us to do their work we shall 
go to Epernay or Paris to our meeting and tell the 
capitalist that we are free and will do as we see right, 
not as he chooses.” After a pause, he continued, ‘‘ This 
change must come without bloody revolution; blood 
is not necessary.” 

“It is true,’ I putin. ‘‘ Whenever guns are fired some 
few live more richly, and a great many are killed.”’ 

“And this war! Why did we fight it? Alsace 
Lorraine ?”” He shrugged his shoulders and arms. 
“ That is all very well, but it was not worth ten million 
lives. We write across our flag ‘ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,’ but we, our nation, we do not have Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité.”’ 

“In America we write only ‘ Liberty’ and we, too, 
think we have it.” 

“Ah? Ah? Voila!” 

‘‘ The labour co-operatives, or unions, are beginning to 
hold power in America now, you know, but only be- 


ginning. 

~ We had drunk the coffee, and as I left he insisted that 

if ever I came to this country again I should visit him. 
‘“‘ A bon voyage to America ! ” 
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** Merci, Monsieur.”’ 

* Bon jour! ” 

“Bon jour! ” 

The brown countryside is covered. with German 
prisoners in their own visorless caps, various articles of 
French army clothing and German army clothing, grey 
coat or blue coats, or brilliant emerald green coats, with 
always a large P.G. [Prisonnier de la guerre—prisoner of 
war] painted in white on the back. A group of three or 
four works about every shell-hole shovelling the clods 
of earth into it—there is never enough earth to fill a 
shell-hole, the explosion seems to annihilate a certain 
volume. They work listlessly, without ambition, be- 
cause there is nothing in their lives to give them ambition 
for such work, not quite enough food, not quite enough 
clothes, very long hours, and the constant feeling of 
being outcasts. When you pass a group of them and say 
“* Morgen !”’ or “ Gutten tag! ’’ a surprised chorus replies, 
and although they cannot smile they nod to the person 
who condescends to recognize that they are human beings. 

After lunch I carried the last pair of keys to their 
owner, the smiling old man of Olizy. The whole family 
was washing out the new house. The floors were flooded 
under water; the walls were wet clean; the smell of 
wood, wet, and soap filled the air. Everybody’s arms 
were bare and everybody smiled ; the two little Holbein 
girls jumped up from their knees and scrubbing brushes 
to smile with more effect. 

As I walked home, the Widow Vincent called from her 
baraque. 

“You promised me to come in to drink coffee this 
afternoon, but you have not come.” 

I said we were scattered in three different villages 
finishing the work. 

“Then you can come to-night, after supper. You will 
come, n’est ce pas ? ”’ 
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After supper we walked to her door; she, with her 
sister—two middle-aged peasants—were sitting by the 
stove waiting for us. The glasses for the coffee were 
standing in a row on the table and the pot was simmering 
over the fire. We drank to their health and the long life 
of the baraque. They told us they were sisters of the 
woman in Chatillon whose thumb had been blown off, 
and we recognized the likeness immediately they said it. 

““She has only these three fingers of her hand left. 
She cannot do much work, because she cannot grasp 
anything. It is her right hand, but she is left-handed, 
and that is well. Dit Messieurs! How long will this 
baraque last ? ”’ 

‘“* Madame, if tile can be got for the roof it should last 
a long time, but this carton bitumé will not last over 
more than one more winter.” 

“‘ But if we covered the walls with paper outside and 
inside would it last longer? I should wish it to last my 
life-time.” 

“Oh, Madame, it is not possible to know how long it 
will last ; ten, fifteen years ? ”’ 

“You are all going to-morrow morning, are you not ? 
We will see you as you pass, and say good-bye.” 

‘** Bon soir, Mesdames.”’ 

‘** Bon soir, Messieurs.”’ 
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